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SOME PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL FACTORS RELATED TO 
CHANGES IN CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES 
TOWARD NEGROES * ¢ 
BY PAUL H. MUSSEN 


University of Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION 

ENERAL acceptance of the critical 

nature and practical importance 

of problems of interracial rela- 
tions in a democratic society has led to 
the extensive study of race prejudice 
from many points of view. Economists 
(5; 18) and sociologists (14) have been 
concerned with studying the existence 
of prejudice and how prejudice fits into 
the general cultural pattern. Psycholo- 
gists have accepted race prejudice as 
part of the culture pattern: they have 
been primarily interested in the differ- 


ential impact of this part of the culture 


pattern on different individuals, and 
sometimes they have related their find- 
ings to aspects of the culture. 

From a psychological point of view, 
it has been maintained that prejudice 
“springs from (our) deepest emotional 
tendencies” (7). Anti-Negro prejudice 
seems to be a prevalent attitude in the 
United States because maintaining this 


* The present study was undertaken as a doc- 
toral dissertation in the Department of Psychol 
ogy at Yale University. The author 
acknowledge the facilities for carrying out the 
study afforded him by the Department of Special 
through arrangements made by the 
Institute of Welfare Research, both of the Com- 
Service Society of New York. He also 
to acknowledge the assistance of Professors 
Doob, Child, and Sarason of Yale University, 
and Dr. J. McV. Hunt, Mr. William T. Kirk and 
Mr. Thomas Banning of the Community Service 
Society. 

+ This study was supported by a grant from 
the Research Department of the American Jewish 


Committee. 
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prejudice may fulfill certain basic per- 
sonality needs. 

Clinical studies of prejudice in chil- 
dren and adults have suggested that 
prejudiced people differ in personality 
structure and background from those 
who are unprejudiced (8). It has been 
indicated that the relationships between 
highly prejudiced individuals and their 
parents, other authority figures, and 
society in general are usually unsatis- 
factory and lacking in genuine affec- 
tion. These unsatisfactory relationships 
are frustrating and may lead, according 
to the frustration-aggression hypothesis, 
to aggressive feelings (3; 4). However, 
since the highly prejudiced individual 
fears punishment and retaliation for the 
expression of aggression, he represses 
his aggressive feelings toward those 
who frustrate him. The latent aggres- 
sion is displaced onto minority groups 
in the form of culturally accepted preju- 
dice toward these groups. 

Numerous studies of changes in racial 
attitudes after various kinds of experi- 
ences have been reported. Reviews of 
the literature on changes in race atti- 
tudes can be found in Murphy, Mur- 
phy, and Newcomb (12), Rose (16), 
and Williams (20). Williams, the most 
recent reviewer, concludes: 

. “the weight of evidence from published 
studies is that the stimuli tested (school and 
college courses, specific propaganda, personal 
contacts, information, and general education) 
do result in or are accompanied by attitude 
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changes in a ‘positive’ direction. On the 
other hand, nearly half of the studies have 
found inconclusive results or no change in 
attitude” (20; p. 27). 


From this statement of Williams, it 
seems safe to conclude that no single 
technique is always effective in reducing 
race prejudice. Apparently not all the 
groups to whom these techniques have 
been applied reacted in the same way, 
nor did all the individuals within a 
given group. 

There are conflicting theories con- 
cerning the effect of intimate contact 
with Negroes upon the attitudes of 
Whites toward them. Horowitz, work- 
ing with white children, concluded that 
their attitudes toward Negroes “are 
chiefly determined not by contact with 
Negroes, but by contact with the preva- 
lent attitude toward Negroes.” (9) On 
the other hand, Allport and Kramer 
suggest, by way of hypothesis, “that 
genuine contact between members of 
groups having the same economic and 
social status improves friendly relations 
between them.” (1) 

F. T. Smith’s study yields some evi- 
dence in support of Allport and Kra- 
mer’s hypothesis (17). He found, in 
a controlled experiment, that forty of 
the forty-six graduate students who 
went to Harlem and participated in 
social activities with Negroes became 
less prejudiced as a result of this con- 
tact experience; the group as a whole 
became more favorable toward Negroes. 

Like most studies of changes in racial 
attitudes, Smith’s study was focused on 
groups rather than on the characteristics 
of the individuals who changed. Indi- 
viduals who did or did not change 
their prejudices were not intensively 
studied. Smith offered no explanation 
of why six of his subjects did not be- 
come less prejudiced, while forty did. 

Newcomb’s study of the acquisition 
of liberal political attitudes during four 
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years of college relates these changes 
in attitude to individual adjustments in 
the college group. The acquisition of 
these attitudes, whose relationship to 
liberal racial attitudes has been shown 
by Frenkel-Brunswik, Sanford, and 
Levinson (7), is a “function of relat- 
ing oneself to some group or groups, 
positively or negatively.” “Individuals 
acquire the approved attitudes to the ex- 
tent that the membership group serves 
as a positive point of reference” (15). 

In view of the inadequacies of past 
studies in relating individual personality 
variables to changes in race attitudes, 
one of the aims of the present study 
is to test several hypotheses concerning 
factors which differentiate those who 
change their attitudes after intimate 
contact with Negroes from those who 
do not. Since prejudice has been shown 
to be deeply embedded in personality 
structure, understanding why children 
do or do not change their attitudes 
toward Negroes requires an investiga- 
tion of their personality structures and 
backgrounds. 

Since this study is necessarily an ex- 
ploratory one, it is designed to yield 
more data on personality and social 
variables than would be required to test 
the specific hypotheses. The additional 
data, not directly involved in the hy- 
potheses, have been used to determine 
what other factors are related to racial 
attitudes and to changes in these 
attitudes. 

Our first hypothesis states that per- 
sons who have anti-Negro prejudice, 
but whose personality structures are 
such that they have little need for 
maintaining this prejudice, will relin- 
quish their prejudice relatively easily. 
If this is true, persons who have tenta- 
tively accepted prejudice as a result of 
learning to conform to the cultural pat- 
tern, but have little need to express 
latent aggression, should relinquish this 
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prejudice when they find themselves 
in another social situation where preju- 
dice is not culturally acceptable. In 
such a situation, those who have greater 
needs to express aggression will main- 
tain prejudice unless they find other 
outlets for their repressed aggressive 
feelings. 

The second hypothesis states that 
those who relinquish their prejudices 
after intimate contact with Negroes give 
evidence of less concern with retalia- 
tion and punishment in general than 
those who maintain their prejudices. 

Our third hypothesis states that those 
who change their attitudes in accord- 
ance with the approved unprejudiced 
attitudes of a new group in which they 
find themselves are those who feel that 
the new situation is a rewarding one 
and hence make good social adjust- 
ments to it. This hypothesis is derived 
from Newcomb’s findings (discussed 
above) which suggest that personality 
variables alone may not be adequate 
to explain changes in attitude. 


The present study, in short, attempts 
to test some hypotheses concerning the 


relationship between attitudes and 
changes in attitudes toward Negroes 
and (1) personality variables (especially 
aggressive needs and fear of punish- 
ment) and background factors (attitude 
toward parents) and (2) general social 
adjustment and ability to relate to the 
group in a new social situation where 
Negroes and whites were in constant 
intimate contact for a period of four 
weeks. 
PROCEDURE 

In order to test the three hypotheses 
and collect other data, it was necessary 
to have a research site where interracial 
contact was intimate and maintained 
over a prolonged period of time, and 
where cooperative subjects were avail- 
able for testing and interviewing. It 
was felt that a real-life situation would 
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fulfill these requirements more readily 
than an artificial experimental situation. 

For these reasons, the study was con- 
ducted at an interracial boys camp 
where Negro and white children lived, 
ate, and played together. Intimate con- 
tact was assured because there were 
about as many Negro as white campers 
and there was no racial segregation in 
any of the activities or in the cabins 
(dormitory units). There were two 
four-week camp sessions during the 
summer, and each subject stayed at the 
camp exactly twenty-eight days. 


Subjects 

One hundred and six white New 
York City boys ranging from eight to 
fourteen years in age were employed 
as subjects. From the socio-economic 
viewpoint, the subjects represent a 
rather homogeneous lower class group, 
since all were non-paying clients of a 
social agency. All the white boys in 
the camp who were able to speak and 
read English and who were in the 
proper school grade for their age were 
used in the study. A brief social 
worker’s or nurse’s report on each child, 
generally including an estimate of the 
child’s intelligence, was available before 
he arrived at camp. No boy was used 
as a subject in the study if this report 
said he was of low, dull, or feeble- 
minded intelligence, in a “special” class 
or retarded in school, or had a marked 
language handicap. 


Methods 

The camp and social agency authori- 
ties placed one restriction upon the 
methods to be used in the study: There 
were to be no direct questions about 
Negro-white relations in either the atti- 
tude tests or in the interview. 

All tests, except the original attitude 
tests, were administered at the camp in 
a small wooden cabin which had served 
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as the camp canteen in previous camp 
seasons, but was used only by the ex- 
aminer during the time the study was 
being conducted. 

Attitude Tests. In order to measure 
the amount of prejudice before intimate 
contact with Negroes in the camp situa- 
tion (henceforth called original atti- 
tude), the Horowitz Faces Test (9g) was 
administered to each boy less than 24 
hours before he left home to go to 
camp. This test consists of two parts, 
the “ranks” test and the “show-me” 
test. Each child was given 12 photo- 
graphs of boys’ faces, eight of them 
Negroes, four of them whites. In the 
“ranks” test, the child simply indicated 
his order of preference from this assort- 
ment of white and Negro faces; in the 
“show-me” test, he picked out the indi- 
vidual boys he would like to go to the 
movies with, have for cousins, etc. In 
deriving a single test score, the “show- 
me” test was arbitrarily weighted five 
times as heavily as the “ranks” test. 
The uncorrected split-half reliability of 
the “show-me” test was +.88." 

Amount of prejudice after the camp 
experience (henceforth called final atti- 
tude), was measured by administering 
this test again just before the children 
left camp. Change in attitude was 
measured by comparing the original 
and final attitude scores expressed in 
terms of standard scores with a mean 
of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. 

Personality Tests. The Thematic 
Apperception Test (11) was utilized to 
gain information about the child’s per- 
sonality structure and familial attitudes. 
During the camp period, each child 
had two sessions with the experimenter. 
During the first session, which took 
place during the first two weeks at 
camp, six TAT cards were adminis- 

1A further discussion of the validity and relia- 


bility of the Faces Test will be found in another 
short article by the writer (12). 
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tered. During the second session, seven 
TAT cards were administered and a 
brief interview was conducted. The 
TAT cards used were: 13 B, 6, 8, 4, 3, 
I, 2, 12, 18 GF, 14, 7, 16, and another 
card, not part of the regular TAT series, 
which depicts a smiling woman leaning 
over a baby’s crib and giving the baby 
a pacifier, while a boy about eight years 
old stands behind the crib. 

These cards were chosen because it 
was felt that children would respond 
to them easily and that they would best 
elicit stories involving the feelings and 
emotions in which we were most inter- 
ested: aggression, punishment, and atti- 
tudes toward the family. 

In order to use the essentially qualita- 
tive data of the TAT quantitatively and 
objectively, the TAT analysis scheme 
suggested by Stein (1g) was adopted 
and modified somewhat. The scheme 
involves counting the needs and press 
of the heroes of the stories, the assump- 
tion being that the storyteller has identi- 
fied with the hero: the hero’s needs are 
the same as the child’s needs; the press 
that impinge upon the hero are the 
same as the press that affect the child 
telling the story. A score for each sub- 
ject for each personality variable (i.e. 
need and press) was derived by adding 
the number of times it appeared in 
the thirteen stories. 

A list of the needs and press variables 
scored, together with brief definitions 
and the scoring abbreviations which will 
be used in subsequent references to 
them, follows. More complete defini- 
tions, except for some slight modiiica- 
tions, may be found in Stein’s TAT 
manual (19). 


n Achievement (2 Ach)—To work at something 
important 
Acquisition 1 (n 
possessions 
Acquisition 2 (n 
swindle 
Exposition (n 
teach 


Acq 1)—To work for money, 


2)—To steal, cheat, 


Acq 


Expos)—To inform, explain, 
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Nutriance (n Nutr)—To seek food and drink 

Playmirth (n Play)—To devote time to pleas- 
urable activity 

Aggression—total (n Agg-total)—Sum of 
n Agg 1,n Agg 2, n Agg 3, and nm Agg 4 
scores 

Aggression 1 (nm Agg 1)—Physical but justified 
aggression, self-defense 

Aggression 2 (m Agg 2)—Physical, asocial: to 
fight, kill 

Aggression 3 (n Agg 3)—Emotional, verbal: 
to quarrel, hate, be angry 

Aggression 4 (n Agg 4)—Destruction: to 
smash or break something 

Recognition (nm Recog)—To seek approval, 
prestige, renown 

Succorance (n Succ)—To ask for assistance, 
aid, sympathy 

Autonomy 1 (n Auto 1)—To escape or avoid 
restraint 

Autonomy 2 (nm Auto 2)—To resist coercion 

Autonomy 3 (n Auto 3)—To misbehave, be 
disorderly, unruly 

Blamavoidance (nm Blam)—To fear reproach, 
blame, punishment 

Affiliation 1 (n Affil 1)—To enjoy the com- 
pany of mother and/or father 

Affiliation 2 (n Affil 2)—To establish and 
maintain friendly relations 

Afhliation 3 (n Affil 3)—To be bound to the 
parents by strong affection 

Affiliation 4 (n Affil 4)—To fall in love, 
marry 

Deference 1 (n Def 1)—To submit unwillingly 
to another 

Deference 2 (n Def 2)—To comply willingly, 
cooperate, obey 

Deference 3 (n Def 3)—To express admiration 
and respect 

Nurturance 1 (nm Nurt 1)—To be kind and 
considerate to parents 

Nurturance 2 (nm Nurt 2)—To be kind and 
considerate to others 

Dominance (2 Dom)—To lead, manage, gov- 
ern, influence others 

Passivity (” Pass)—To enjoy rest, relaxation 

Understanding (n Undstg)—To think, reflect, 
speculate 

Harmavoidance (n Harm)—To show fear, ap 
prehension, timidity 

Regression (nm Regr)—To think of infancy, 
early childhood 

Aggression—total (p Agg total)—sum of 
Pp Agg 1, p Agg 2, p Age 3, P Agg 4, 
p Agg 5, scores 

Aggression 1 (p Agg 1)—Someone retaliates 
for the hero’s wrongdoing 

Aggression 2 (p Agg 2)—The hero is punished 
for wrongdoing 

Aggression 3 (p Agg 3)—Someone assaults, 
injures or kills the hero 

Aggression 4 (p Agg 4)—Someone gets angry 
at the hero or hates him 

Aggression 5 (p Agg 5)—Someone intention 
ally destroys the hero’s property 


p Dominance 1 (p Dom 1)—Someone forces the 

hero to do something 

Dominance 2 (p Dom 2)—Someone prevents 
the hero from doing something 

Dominance 3 (p Dom 3)—Someone gets the 
hero to do something by pleading, gentle 
persuasion 

Rejection (p Rej)—Someone rejects or scorns 
the hero 

Nurturance 1 (p Nurt 1)—Parents help, en- 
courage the hero 

Nurturance 2 (p Nurt 2)—Someone (not par- 
ents) helps, encourages the hero 

Lack (p Lack)—The hero lacks money or 
something he needs 

Loss (parents)—-The hero’s parents are dead 
or die 

Loss (other)—The hero loses something 

Physical Danger (p Phys Dang)—The hero's 
physical well-being is threatened 

Physical Danger ( parents) (p Phys Dang-prt)— 
The hero's parents are exposed to danger 

Affiliation 1 (p Affil 1)—The hero and his 
parents are reunited 

Affiliation 2 (p Affil 2)—Someone establishes 
friendly relations with the hero 

Affiliation 3 (p Affil 3)—Parents express their 
love for the hero 

Afhliation 4 (p Affil 4)—-Someone (not parents) 
expresses love for the hero 

Acquisition (p Acq)—Someone robs, swindles 
the hero 

Example 1 (p Ex 1)—Someone influences the 
hero in a constructive way 

Example 2 (p Ex 2)—Someone influences the 
hero in a destructive way 

Deference 1 (p Def 1)—Someone willingly fol- 
lows the hero's leadership 

Deference 2 (p Def 2)—Someone admires the 
hero 


To test the reliability of this analysis, 
the investigator and another clinician * 
independently scored fifty TAT stories 
chosen at random from the complete 
TAT protocols (thirteen stories) of ten 
of the subjects. Perfect agreement was 
obtained in 83 per cent of the scorings 
made. 

In order to minimize the effect of 
the experimenter’s bias on the scoring 
of the TAT, a method similar to that 
suggested by Child for quantifying 
interview material was employed (2). 
Each protocol was kept in a separate 
folder and the name of the subject 
blocked out. In scoring the records, 


21 am indebted to Dr. Seymour B. Sarason for 
his participation in this reliability study. 
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the experimenter considered only one 
TAT story at a time. The scores were 
recorded on a separate sheet of paper 
kept in the folder with the protocol, 
but folded in such a way that the sub- 
ject’s scores on the previous stories 
were not visible. Thus scorings for 
each story were made completely inde- 
pendently of previous scorings in the 
same record. Folders were shuffled 
after each story was scored for the 
whole group. These precautions helped 
to insure objective analysis and pre- 
vented scorings from being influenced 
either by knowledge of the subject's 
scores on preceding TAT stories or by 
the experimenter’s knowledge of the 
subject’s prejudice status on either the 
original or final attitude test. 


Evaluation of Social Adjustment. 
Data about the child’s adjustment at 
the camp was collected from two 
sources, a brief interview with each 
child and a social worker’s report on 
each child’s behavior while at camp. 
The interview, which was conducted 
duriug the second session with the child 
after the second group of TAT cards 
had been administered, consisted of six 
open-ended questions which are re- 
ported below in the Results section. 
The examiner recorded everything the 
child said in response to these questions. 

The social service agency in charge 
of this camp required that reports of 
the child’s behavior while at camp be 
written. For this purpose, the agency 
employed a social worker who inter- 
viewed each counselor intensively about 
each child under his supervision. Re- 
ports made on the basis of these inter- 
did not include quantitative 
data, but gave the counselor’s impres- 
sions of the child’s general adjustment 
to camp, his ability to get along with 
other children without friction, and his 
acceptability to the other campers. 

Although data of this type are not as 


views 
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valid or reliable as data obtained with 
systematic, longtime, non-participant 
observation, or with more highly 
trained counselors, it was felt that these 
impressions were meaningful. The 
counselors were aware of the impor- 
tance of the project and they knew 
each child intimately. 

Results of the interview and behavior 
report data were analyzed into simple, 
objective, precisely defined categories 
which will be described in reporting 
the results based on these data. 

Throughout the study cooperation 
from the children was excellent. The 
TAT was introduced as an “imagina- 
tion game” and subjects were rewarded 
for participating by receiving a coupon 
which could be redeemed for a candy 
bar at the camp canteen at the end of 
each session with the experimenter. 
In addition to this, three prizes were 
awarded for the “best” stories told dur- 
ing the camp period. 


REsULTs 
Group Changes 

The group as a whole did not change 
its attitude toward Negroes after having 
been in intimate contact with them for 
four weeks. The means and standard 
deviations of both parts of the original 
and final attitude tests are given below 
in Table 1. 

This table shows that there was very 
little change between the original and 
the final tests in the means and standard 
deviations of the two parts. 

As explained above in the description 
of the attitude test, scores on the two 
parts of the Faces Test were combined 
into a single standard score. The corre- 
lation between original and final scores 
was +.56. This correlation indicates 


that there were many individuals whose 
attitudes, as measured here, changed 
between the original and final tests. 
Twenty-eight boys changed five points 
or more in the direction of less preju- 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DeviaTIons oF Raw Scores OsTAINED ON THE Two Parts OF THE 


"Part I 


Atritupe TEst 








7 22.0 


OricinaL TEst Fina Test 


22.41 
8.45 


ae s 
OricinaL TEsT Finat_Test 
43-52 44-99 
17.06 16.53 
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dice, while twenty-seven boys changed 
five points or more in the opposite 
direction. 

Group changes, however, were not 
our principal concern; instead, atten- 
tion was focused upon personality 
structures and social adjustments of 
those whose attitudes changed. In 
order to understand the relationships 
between personality and social factors, 
on the one hand, and changes in atti- 
tude on the other, it is also necessary 
to know something of the relationship 
between these factors and original 
attitudes. 


Relationships of TAT Variables with 
Attitudes and Changes in Attitudes 
The relationships between personal- 
ity variables, original and final attitudes, 
and changes in attitudes were investi- 
gated by employing seven statistical 
analyses. The personality variables 
were the scores derived from the TAT 
protocols according to the method de- 
scribed above. These seven statistical 
comparisons were applied to each of the 
57 personality variables (i.e., scores). 
The first two were employed to deter- 
mine relationships between personality 
variables and attitudes before and after 
exposure to the camp. 

1. Comparison of the personality vari- 
able scores of the highest (most preju- 
diced) and lowest (least prejudiced) 
quarters (27 cases in each quarter) of 
the original attitude test. 

2. Comparison of the personality vari- 
able scores of the highest (most preju- 
diced) and lowest (least prejudiced) 
quarters of the final attitude test. 


The next five comparisons (3, 4, 5, 
6, and 7) were designed to investigate 
the relationships between personality 
variables and changes in attitude. In 
order to avoid confounding the rela- 
tionships between personality variables 
and original score with the relation- 
ships between these variables and 
changes in attitude, each comparison 
involved matched groups of “changers” 
(boys whose final attitude scores dif- 
fered more than five points from their 
original scores) and :ontrols. In all 
the comparisons, each “changed” sub- 
ject has been individually matched with 
a control. Each control was selected at 
random from all those subjects whose 
original attitude test scores were within 
three points of that of the “changed” 
subject. 

3. One “change” group consisted of 
the 27 subjects who showed the greatest 
increase in prejudice from the original 
to the final testing. This group is 
called the increased-prejudice-group. The 
means of the personality variable scores 
for this group were compared with the 
means of the personality variable scores 
of the control group consisting of boys 
whose original prejudice scores had re- 
mained unchanged or decreased. 

4. Another “change” group consisted 
of twenty-four boys who changed more 
than five score points in the direction 
of less prejudice toward Negroes 
(henceforth called the  decreased- 
prejudice-group) were matched with 
controls who did not change their 
prejudices or who changed in the direc- 
tion of increased prejudice. The means 
of the personality variable scores of the 
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decreased-prejudice-group were com- 
pared with the means of the person- 
ality variable scores of the control group. 

5. Each of 16 boys from the de- 
creased-prejudice-group was matched 
with a control from the increased- 
prejudice-group. The mean personality 
variable scores for the two groups were 
compared. 

6. In this comparison, “change” and 
control groups were both drawn from 
an originally highly prejudiced group. 
The “change” group consisted of 11 
boys who had a prejudice score of 55 
or over in the original test, but a score 
of less than 55 in the final test. This 
group is designated the relinqutsh- 
high-prejudice group. The control 
group consisted of 11 boys whose 
original and final test scores were both 
over 55 (the maintain-high-prejudice 
group). The means of the personality 
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variable scores for these two groups 
were compared. 

7. In the same way, 13 boys who were 
originally low in prejudice (original test 
scores of 45 or below) but became more 
prejudiced (final test scores above 45) 
were matched with 13 boys whose 
original and final scores were both be- 
low 45. The mean personality variable 
scores of the former group (henceforth 
called the acguire-more-prejudice group) 
were compared with those of the latter 
(the maintain-low-prejudice group). 

Any subject might have been included 
in more than one group. Some of the 
boys were in both the decreased- 
prejudice group and the relinquish- 
high-prejudice group; others were in 
both the increased-prejudice group and 
the acquire-more-prejudice group. 

The 7 tests were applied to all the 

TAT stories. 


scores derived from the 
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Table 2 shows the results of these tests difference which was significant at the 
for all the “significant” personality vari- 5 per cent level or better, and (2) all of 
ables. A variable was considered “sig- the other tests yielded differences con- 
nificant” if (1) at least one of the seven sistent with this difference, although 
comparisons applied to it yielded a not necessarily statistically significant. 
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Other results of the seven comparisons 
are included in Table 2 if they yielded 
consistent differences which approached 
significance (between the 5 and 10 per 
cent levels of significance). 

The correlation between the amount 
of prejudice revealed in the original 
attitude test and the amount of aggres- 
sion revealed in the TAT was +-.39. 
This correlation is significant at the 
one per cent level. 

The correlation between the aggres- 
sion revealed in the TAT and the 
amount of prejudice revealed in the 
final attitude score was +.56. This is 
significantly higher (beyond the one 
per cent level) than the correlation be- 
tween aggression and original attitude. 
This increased degree of relationship 
indicates that children who revealed 
little aggression in the TAT showed 
less prejudice after the camp experi- 
ence; children who were relatively un- 
prejudiced originally, but who have 
greater aggressive needs, tended to be- 
come more prejudiced. 

This correlational finding, together 
with the significant differences between 
groups in the n Agg total, n Agg 2, 
and n Agg 3 variables shown in Table 
2, clearly support our first hypothesis 
which states that those who relinquish 
anti-Negro prejudices readily do not 
have aggressive needs as great as those 
who maintain their high prejudices. 

The findings based on the p Agg 1 
and p Agg 2 variables (particularly 
the comparison between the main- 
tain-high-prejudice and relinguish-high- 
prejudice groups) support our second 
hypothesis which states that those who 
relinquish their anti-Negro prejudices 
after intimate contact with Negroes give 
evidence of less fear of punishment 
(p Agg 2) and retaliation (p Agg 1) 
than those who maintain their preju- 
dices. 

None of the seven comparisons based 
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on p Agg 3 scores revealed differences 
significant at the 5 per cent level or 
better, but all the differences found 
were consistent with, and in the same 
direction as, the differences found with 
the p Agg 2 variable discussed above. 
Most of the mean differences were sig- 
nificant only between the 10 and 20 per 
cent levels. 


Relationships of Interview Data with 
Attitudes and Changes in Attitudes 
The interviews were designed to yield 
data to demonstrate the relationships 
between the children’s expressed feel- 
ings about the camp (activities, per- 
sonnel, other campers) and attitude and 
attitude change and hence to test our 
third hypothesis. Responses to four of 
the interview questions were cate- 
gorized under two precisely defined 
rubrics. In each case, one of the cate- 
gories indicated a generally favorable 
(+) attitude toward the camp, the 
other a generally unfavorable (—) 
attitude. 
The questions and categories of re- 
sponse rated as favorable and unfavor- 
able are as follows: 


1. How do you like this camp? Would you 
like to come back next year? 

+ responses: “I like it” to the first 
question plus a “yes” answer to the 
second. 

— responses: “Don't like it” (or “Like 
it”, given in a perfunctory manner) 
plus “no” answer to the second part of 
the question. 

2. What do you like best about the camp? 
Almost without exception, the answer 
to this question was some favorite 
activity (fishing, swimming, hiking, 
etc.) so answers to this question were 
net categorized. 

What don't you like about the camp? 

+ responses: “I like everything” or a 
complaint only about the physical en- 
vironment (too many rocks around, 
mosquitoes, etc.), or a camp activity 
(“I don’t like to play basketball”). 
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— responses: Complaints in terms of 
personal relations and discrimination 
(“Big boys hit me”; “They don’t take 
me on overnight hikes”; “Someone stole 
my flashlight”). These complaints may 
be accompanied by complaints about 
the physical environment. 

lf you could change this camp in any way 

you wanted, what changes would you 

make? 
+ responses: “Leave it just as it is” or 
only “mechanical” changes such as 
“Have more new games”; “Remove the 
rocks”; “Fix the cabins”. 
— responses: Changes involving inter- 
personal relations: “Don’t let the kids 
fight so much”; “Send the tough guys 
home”; “Punish the bad boys”. These 
suggestions for changes may be accom- 
panied by suggestions for “mechanical” 
changes. 


How do you like the other fellows at the 
camp? 


+ responses: General acceptance of all, 
or all but one or two specifically named 
individuals. “I like them all”; “They’re 
all my friends”; “I like them all except 
Joe Smith”. 

— responses: Can't accept many of the 


boys. “Too many wise guys”; “The 


guys in cabin 4 are always hitting me”; 

“I hate most of them but I like a few”. 

6. Do you like the fellows at camp as much 

as the fellows around your way at home? 

Responses to this question were cate- 

gorized under two rubrics, “prefer boys 

at camp” and “other” responses (“I 

know the ones at home better, so I like 

them better”; “I like some at camp 
better, some at home better’). 


Since the data are qualitative and 
categorized, rather than continuous, 
Chi-square tests were applied to com- 
pare the responses of the seven contrast- 
ing groups described above (tests 1-7) 
to these questions. Since the frequen- 
cies involved were small, Yates’ correc- 
tion for continuity was employed in 
deriving the Chi-square values. 

Of all the comparisons made, only 
four yielded values significant at the 
2.5 per cent level or better. These, 


together with Chi-square values which, 
although not as statistically significant, 
support these findings, are summarized 
in Table 3 below. 
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From Table 3 it can be seen that the 
child’s view of the social situation was 
related to attitude change. The child’s 
liking or disliking of the camp, as re- 
vealed in his response to question 1, 
was apparently unrelated to his original 
attitude toward Negroes. However, the 
highest prejudice quarter of the final 
test had a greater proportion of boys 
who disliked the camp than the lowest 
prejudice quarter of this test. (Chi- 
square significant at about the 10 per 
cent level.) 

Analysis of the answers given in re- 
sponse to question 4 shows that the 
decreased-prejudice group contained 
more boys who accepted most of their 
fellow-campers than either the con- 
trol group or the increased-prejudice 
group, although the differences between 
the groups are not statistically signifi- 
cant. Two more comparisons, both 


approaching significance and consistent 
with the last-mentioned findings, re- 
vealed that: (a) in the final test, the 
highest prejudice quarter had signifi- 


cantly more boys who could not accept 
several campers than the lowest quarter 
had; (b) the increased-prejudice group 
had a greater proportion of non-accept- 
ing boys than its control group. 

The Chi-square tests applied to the 
categories of response to question 3 
yielded no values significant at the 2.5 
per cent level or better, but several con- 
sistent differences were found. The in- 
creased-prejudice group had a greater 
proportion of boys whose complaints 
about the camp involved interpersonal 
relations than the control group had. 
(Chi-square significant between the 5 
and 10 per cent levels.) The decreased- 
prejudice group had a smaller propor- 
tion of boys in this category than its 
control group (Chi-square significant 
between 10 and 20 per cent levels.) 
Although these differences are not sta- 
tistically significant, they are consistent 
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with other findings which indicate that 
certain attitudes about the camp were 
related to the children’s final attitudes 
and changes in attitudes toward 
Negroes. 

In general, these findings lend sup- 
port to our third hypothesis which 
states that those whose anti-Negro 
prejudices decrease as a result of this 
camp experience are those who made 
good social adjustments in the camp 
situation. 


Relationships of Behavior Report Data 
with Attitudes and Changes in 
Attitudes 

On the basis of his interviews with 
each child’s counselor, the camp social 
worker, who had no connection with 
this research project, made evaluations 
of the child’s behavior in the following 
seven areas: ability to relate, general 
adjustment to camp, affiliation (form- 
ing many or few friendships), attitude 
of other campers toward the child, 
achievement, aggression, and emotional 
stability. 

Not all these areas were presented 
for all children; consequently, ratings 
were not available in all cases for all 
seven aspects of behavior. 

For each of our seven group com- 
parisons (tests 1~7), Chi-square tests 
were applied to the distributions of 
cases in the rating categories of these 
seven aspects of behavior. Only three 
tests yielded values significant at the 
2.5 per cent level or better, although 
certain other interesting and consistent 
trends were found. 

For example, the type of affiliation 
formed was related to final attitude 
and to changes in attitude. The lowest 
prejudice quarter on the final test and 
the decreased-prejudice group both 
had significantly greater proportions 
of boys who formed few rather than 
many friendships than their control 
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groups had. More boys in the in- 
creased-prejudice group than in its con- 
trol group formed many afliliations, 
although the Chi-square value was not 
significant. Apparently forming fewer, 
rather than many, friendships in this 
situation was more conducive to de- 
creasing prejudice. 

The Chi-square tests also show that 
those originally high in prejudice were 
more easily accepted by other campers 
than those originally low in prejudice. 
There was also a tendency (not sta- 
tistically significant) for acceptance in 
this situation to lead to decreased preju- 
dice, while rejection at camp led to in- 
creased prejudice. 

There was also some relationship, not 
statistically significant, between “ability 
to relate” and changes in attitude. The 
decreased-prejudice had a greater pro- 
portion of boys rated “good ability to 
relate” than its control group or the 
increased-prejudice group. 

Although only some of these last 
findings are statistically significant, they 
are all consistent with a general trend 
which indicates that social factors in 
the camp situation were related to 
changes in attitude. In general, those 
who changed their attitudes in the 
direction of less prejudice were better 
accepted, formed fewer but probably 
more intimate friendships, and were 
better at “relating” to others. 


Discussion 


Relationships of Original Attitudes to 
Personality and Soctal Variables 
The original attitude test was admin 
istered while the children were in their 
usual, everyday environment. In this 
social environment, anti-Negro preju 
dice may be assumed to be “widely 
prevalent and represents the standard 
or accepted form of behavior” (10). 
Nevertheless, this 
nomically homogeneous group, not all 


children were equally prejudiced. Our 
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first interest was to characterize the 
highly prejudiced children and to con- 
trast them with children from the same 
socio-economic group who had little 
anti-Negro prejudice. The results of 
statistical test 1 comparing the highest 
and lowest prejudice quarters of the 
original test yielded data relevant to 
this contrast. 

The most highly prejudiced group 
had greater dominance needs than the 
lowest prejudice group had. Although 
the difference was not statistically sig- 
nificant, it appears that this group had 
more aggressive needs (more n Agg 
total and n Agg 3 in its stories) than the 
least prejudiced group. There was a 
statistically significant relationship be- 
tween total aggressive needs expressed 
and amount of prejudice revealed in 
the original test. These findings sup- 
port the displaced aggression theory of 
prejudice (3, 4). 

Just as they harbored more aggressive 
needs, members of the highly prejudiced 
group felt that people in the environ- 
ment were more aggressive toward 
them. The aggression toward the hero 
took the form of retaliation for his ag- 
gressiveness and he was more frequently 
robbed, swindled, and dispossessed. 

Attitude toward the parents seemed 
to be an important variable differentiat- 
ing the highest from the lowest preju- 
dice groups on the original attitude test. 
The former had a significantly larger 
mean p loss (parents) score than the 
latter group. The presence of p loss 
(parents) in the stories may signify a 
child’s hostility toward his parents; in 
his stories, therefore, he disposes of 
them. It may be that hostility toward 


the parents is one of the original de- 


terminants of aggressive needs which 
are displaced by means of anti-Negro 
prejudice. 

Further evidence that unsatisfactory 
familial relationships may underlie 
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prejudice is found in the p Phys Dang 
(parents) result. This variable, very 
possibly signifying indirectly expressed 
hostility toward the parents, played a 
significantly greater role in the stories 
of the highest prejudice group than it 
did in the stories of the lowest prejudice 
group. 


Relationships of Changes in Attitude 
to Personality and Social Variables 
The second attitude test was adminis- 
tered after the children had been liv- 
ing for a period of four weeks in a 
unique social situation where race 
prejudice was not part of the cultural 
pattern and where Negroes and whites 
were treated in exactly the same way. 
The camp situation encouraged “demo- 
cratic” living and an equalitarian philos- 
ophy. There were no instances of racial 
discrimination or baiting reported: such 
behavior would not have been tolerated 
by the camp authorities. 

Contrary to other studies such as 
Smith’s (17) which show that intimate 
contact with Negroes leads to group 
changes in anti-Negro prejudice, our 
results show that the group as a whole 
did not change its attitudes toward 
Negroes. There were- individual 
changes in attitude, but not all the 
changes were in the direction of in- 
creased tolerance of Negroes; some 
were less favorable toward Negroes 
after intimate contact with them. Ap- 
parently children reacted differently to 
the same social situation, and the effect 
of changes in the direction of less 
prejudice was approximately cancelled 
by the amount of change in the opposite 
direction. This seems to be evidence 


downward 


8Since there were upward and 
changes in score, but no significant change in 
mean prejudice score, the reader may think that 
than statistical 
attitude 
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there is nothing more regression, 
due to the unreliability of the test, 
involved § here it can be that 
if there were no real change between the first 


second testings, the correlation between the 
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against Allport and Kramer’s hypothesis 
mentioned above. Only certain indi- 
viduals had more friendly feelings 
toward Negroes after intimate contact 
with them. 

Our discussion here involves an an- 
alysis of the characteristics of those 
who changed in the direction of more 
prejudice and those who changed in 
the direction of less prejudice. We are 
particularly interested in what person- 
ality traits of the child made him sus- 
ceptible to change and what factors in 
the camp social situation seemed to be 
most closely related to the changes 
which occurred. 

The increased-prejudice changers. 
This discussion is based on the results 
of statistical comparisons 3, 4, and 7 
described above. Analysis of their TAT 
stories shows that the children who 
increased in prejudice tended to be those 
who harbored more aggressive feelings 
and needs and had greater needs to 
defy authority. On the other hand, 
they felt that they themselves were the 
victims of aggression, and that the 
people in the environment were not 
kind and helpful. Their aggression 
met with retaliation, punishment, re- 
straint and prohibition from doing 
what they wanted. It seems that their 
own aggressiveness and rebelliousness 
are not expressed because of this fear 
of punishment and retaliation. For this 
reason there is a greater need to dis- 
place aggression by means of anti-Negro 
prejudice. 

From the point of view of social 
adjustment, boys who increased in 
prejudice expressed more dissatisfac- 
tion with the camp, their fellow-camp- 


final test scores and another variable, aggression, 
would not differ significantly from the correlation 


between original test scores and this variable. 
Since this is not true and there is a significant 
difference between the two correlations, there 
must have been some true or actual shift in indi 
vidual attitudes between the two testings. 
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ers, and interpersonal relations at the 
camp. These findings suggest that if 
the child did not find the camp experi- 
ence rewarding, he did not accept the 
camp’s attitudes, felt frustrated, and 
became more, rather than less, preju- 
diced against Negroes. 

These results make it apparent that 
intimate contact with Negroes per se 
does not insure a decrease in prejudice. 
Certain children are not “susceptible” 
to the equalitar:an philosophy which 
this kind of intimate contact encour- 
ages. Whether or not a child will 
change his attitude toward Negroes 
seems to be related to his personality 
structure and to certain factors in the 
social situation in which intimate con- 
tact occurs. Increased prejudice may 
follow an intimate-contact experience if 
certain personality variables and social 
factors are present. 

The decreased-prejudice changers. 
Having considered the characteristics 
of the increased-prejudice changers, 
we must now consider the other ex- 
treme, those who decreased in prejudice. 
Our hypotheses in regard to change 
involved predictions about the children 
who would change their attitudes in 
the direction of less prejudice. Statis- 
tical tests 4, 5, and 6 were devised to 
test these hypotheses and to determine 
other characteristics of those whose 
prejudices decreased. 

Analysis of the personality data shows 
that the children decreased in 
prejudice after the camp experience 
present a picture quite the opposite of 
that found for the group which in- 
creased in prejudice. Children who 
decreased in prejudice tended to have 


who 


fewer aggressive needs, hence had less 
need to displace their aggression. On 
the other hand, they felt less aggressive 
press from the environment, less fear 
of punishment and retaliation for the 


expression of aggression. They felt less 


restrained and prohibited and had a 
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generally more favorable attitude to- 
ward others in the environment. For 
these reasons, they were probably bet- 
ter socially adjusted. Although they 
felt more coerced and less helped by 
their parents, they revealed less hos- 
tility toward them, and were probably 
better adjusted in their family situa- 
tions. Hence these children had less 
need to displace aggression by means 
of anti-Negro prejudice. 

From the point of view of social 
adjustment in the camp situation, those 
whose prejudices decreased were gen- 
erally more satisfied with the camp, 
complained less about interpersonal re- 
lations, and liked the vast majority 
of their fellow-campers. They were 
better accepted by the other boys, 
formed fewer but probably more inti- 
mate friendships, and were judged to 
be better at “relating” to others. It 
may be assumed that the camp experi- 
ence was a rewarding one for them, 
that they therefcre accepted the social 
norms of the new situation, and became 
less prejudiced. 

It seems clear that both personality 
variables and social factors are involved 
in the reduction of prejudice. The 
findings, based on all those whose preju- 
dices decreased, suggest that a certain 
personality structure made them “sus- 
ceptible” to change in the direction of 
less prejudice, while certain social ex- 
periences at the camp and certain atti- 
tudes toward it were conducive to this 
kind of change. 


Relationships of Final Attitudes to Per- 
sonality and Social Variables 

Many of those whose attitudes 
changed were originally in the high- 
est or lowest prejudice quarter, but 
were not in an extreme quarter in final 
attitude On the other hand, 
many whose original attitudes were 
nearer the mean were in an extreme 
quarter in final attitude score. There- 


score. 
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fore, the highest and lowest prejudice 
quarter groups of the final test did not 
include the same individuals as the ex- 
treme quarter groups of the original 
test. 

Our next problem was to contrast the 
upper and lower quarters of the final 
test (statistical test 2). Since these 
groups consisted largely of increased- 
and-decreased-prejudice changers, a 
comparison between the final extreme 
quarter groups yielded results entirely 
consistent with those obtained from the 
comparison between the increased and 
decreased prejudice changers. 

In regard to total aggressive needs 
and their violent, physical, asocial, and 
verbal forms, the high and low preju- 
dice groups of the final test were much 
more sharply differentiated from each 
other than the corresponding groups of 
the original test had been. Also, as 


noted above, there was a significantly 
higher degree of relationship between 
final attitude and total aggression than 
between original attitude and aggres- 


sion. 

Consistent with the differences be- 
tween the increased and decreased 
prejudice groups, we find that the high 
prejudice quarter of the final test felt 
more total aggressive press from the 
environment, had greater fear of retali- 
ation for the expression of aggression, 
and felt itself more frequently pun- 
ished than the lowest prejudice quarter. 
Apparently the lowest prejudice quarter 
had more positive feelings about people 
in general; significantly more _ fre- 
quently than the highest prejudice quar- 
ter, these children saw other people as 
kindly, helpful, and nurturing. 

Although there was little difference 
between the highest and lowest preju 
dice quarters of the original test in re- 
gard to feeling of restraint and prohibi- 
tion, there was a significant difference 
between the means of these two groups 
in this variable on the final test. It 
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seems that feelings of restraint were 
not so important in determining the 
original attitudes of children toward 
Negroes; but after intimate contact 
with Negroes, the highly prejudiced 
children were those who felt more re- 
strained and prohibited from carrying 
out their wishes than the less prejudiced 
children. 

Apparently personality structure was 
not as clearly related to original preju- 
dice status as it was to changes in 
prejudice and to final prejudice score. 
In a new, unique social situation, per- 
sonality structure seems to be an im- 
portant factor related to changes in atti- 
tude. The group which, because of cer- 
tain personality characteristics, was sus- 
ceptible to the philosophy of the camp 
decreased in prejudice; the group whose 
personality structure made them un- 
able to accept the democratic philosophy 
of the camp became more prejudiced 
against Negroes. The end result of 
these changes in attitude is that the 
differences between the most and least 
prejudiced groups of the final test were 
much more statistically clearcut than 
the differences between the correspond- 
ing groups of the original test. 

The extreme quarter groups of the 
final test differ in regard to several 
social factors. Among the highly preju- 
diced, there was a greater proportion 
of boys who disliked the camp and who 
did not accept many of their fellow 
campers. 

The lowest prejudice group had a 
greater proportion of boys who formed 
fewer, probably more intimate, contacts 
than the highest prejudice group; the 
latter group included more boys who 
formed many, but probably less inti- 
mate, friendships. 

In the cases of three personality vari- 
ables (n Dom, p loss | parents |, p Physi- 
cal Danger | parents|), the highest and 
lowest prejudice quarters of the orig- 
inal test were significantly different, but 
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the means of the corresponding quar- 
ters of the final test were not signi- 
ficantly different. It may be that main- 
taining anti-Negro prejudice fulfills 
dominance needs in ordinary social situ- 
ations in which the Negro’s minority 
group status is acknowledged and ap- 
proved. After living in a new equali- 
tarian milieu of the camp, maintaining 
prejudice was no longer an acceptable 
way of “acting out” dominance needs. 
Apparently hostility toward the par- 
ents was cne of the original determi- 
nants of aggressive needs which were 
displaced by means of anti-Negro 
prejudice. It may be assumed that 
these aggressive needs were consider- 
ably reduced when the child was in the 
camp situation. Here he was not in 
contact with his parents, they did not 
punish or frustrate him and _ hostility 
toward them was consequently reduced. 
Therefore, hostility toward the par- 
ents was not as clearly related to preju- 
dice as revealed in final attitude score as 
it was to original prejudice score. 
Those who were originally highest 
in prejudice were better accepted in the 
camp than those who were originally 
in the lowest prejudice quarter. This 
difference disappeared in the final atti- 
tude test. This acceptance by others 
may be indicative of better social ad- 
justment; in the light of the personality 
structures of the highly prejudiced chil- 
dren, it seems safe to conclude that this 
“good” adjustment was only a super- 
ficial one. This superficial adjustment 
was not to final attitudes. 
Changes in prejudice status seem to be 
related to more profound adjustment 


related 


factors such as general social and famil- 
ial adjustment and deep-lying hostility 


and aggression. 

No relationship was found between 
original or final attitude and attitude 
change, on the one hand, and ratings 
by counselors on the following aspects 
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of behavior, on the other: adjustment 
to camp, achievement or failure to 
achieve expressed goals, emotional sta- 
bility, and overt physical and/or verbal 
aggression. 

Whether a child increased or de- 
creased in prejudice apparently had no 
relation to how well adjusted he ap- 
peared to others. As we have already 
seen, increases and decreases in preju- 
dice were related to feelings of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction with the camp 
situation. It seems safe to conclude 
chat feelings about the camp, not ap- 
pearances, were more important in 
determining whether or not the camp’s 
norms were acquired by the child. 

Similarly, we may conclude that 
changes in attitude were closely re- 
lated to aggressive needs, but not, as 
far as we could determine, to the overt 
expression of aggression in this well- 
regulated situation. 


SUMMARY 

The racial attitudes of 106 white boys 
were measured before and after they 
had intimate contact with Negroes at 
an interracial camp for a period of four 
weeks. 

1. The boys who were high in preju- 
dice before intimate contact with 
Negroes had more aggressive and dom- 
inance needs, more hostility toward 
their parents, and more feelings of ag- 
gressive press from the environment 
than boys who were low in prejudice. 

2. Boys who increased in prejudice 
after intimate contact with Negroes re- 
vealed great needs to defy authority 
and strong aggressive feelings. How- 
ever, they felt that the expression of 
aggression led to punishment, retalia- 
tion, restraint, and prohibition. They 
also felt that they themselves were the 
victims of aggression and had a gen- 
erally unfavorable view of society in 
general. For these reasons, they prob- 
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ably did not “act out” their aggressive 
needs and hence had greater needs to 
displace this aggression by means of 
anti-Negro prejudice. 

Boys who increased in prejudice were 
more dissatisfied with the camp situa- 
tion itself and with their fellow-camp- 
ers. 

3. Those who decreased in prejudice 
had relatively few aggressive needs and 
less feeling that punishment and retali- 
ation follow the expression of aggres- 
sion. Their attitudes toward their par- 
ents and others in the environment were 
generally favorable. They tended to be 
generally satisfied with the camp and 
their fellow-campers and were, in turn, 
well accepted by others. 

4. These findings make it clear that 
intimate contact with Negroes per se 
does not insure a decrease in prejudice. 
Whether a child increases or decreases 
in prejudice following such an experi- 
ence seems to be related to his person- 
ality structure (“susceptibility” to 


change) and whether or not the camp 


situation is felt to be a rewarding one. 

5. Differences between the highest 
and lowest prejudice quarters of the 
final test were very similar to differ- 
ences between the increased and de- 
creased prejudice groups. The highly 
prejudiced group had greater aggressive 
needs, felt more aggressive press from 
the environment, feared retaliation and 
punishment following the expression 
of aggression, and had more feelings 
of restraint and prohibition. Feelings 
about the reward value of the camp 
also contributed to final prejudice status. 
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ATTITUDE AND STRUCTURE AS FACTORS IN THE 
DISTORTION OF REASONING * 


BY DONALD THISTLETHWAITE 


Unwwersity of California 


INTRODUCTION 


OME progress has been made re- 

cently toward showing the effects 

of a variety of “sets” upon reason- 
ing, but very little has been done which 
bears upon the questions, “Why does 
some reasoning differ greatly from 
reality while other does 
not?” “Why does an appropriate iso- 
lation of thought from wishes and 
desires occur in some individuals but 
not in others” (4, p. 288)? “What are 
the determinants in the psychological 
field for these differences?” The writer 
is aware of no systematic attempt to 


reasoning 


answer these questions, despite the fact 
that their solution is not only of con- 
siderable practical, but also of general 


theoretical, significance. One of the 
objects of this investigation is to obtain 
data bearing upon these questions. 
Previous studies on the effect of atti- 
tude upon reasoning have either relied 
upon questionnaire material used in 
conjunction with syllogistic tests (7, 9) 
or have failed to include control groups 
with which the experimental subjects 
could be compared (11, 12). The ex- 
periment to be reported includes a 
number of control groups, and unlike 
previous studies utilizes logical material 
‘This study was done at the 
California in 1948 in partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the M.A. degree. The writer 
wishes to acknowledge his debt to Professor David 
Krech and to Dr. Else Frenkel-Brunswik for guid- 
ance and suggestions, and to Professors D. K. 


Adams, H. G. Canady, S. C. Ericksen, E. L 
Hartley, R. H. Waters, and G. B. Vetter for 


in obtaining samples 


University of 


assistance 
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other than syllogisms. Non-syllogistic 
forms of inference were employed be- 
cause it was felt (1) that the latter may 
be made more representative of the 
varied forms which inference com- 
monly assumes, and (2) that proposi- 
tions of the A, E, I, or O type (to which 
the syllogism is limited) are peculiarly 
conducive to “atmosphere effects”. 
Such effects operate concomitantly with 
those arising from the attitudes and 
beliefs of the respondents hence some 
masking or opposition of competing 
response tendencies is involved. This 
difficulty is avoided somewhat with the 
material used here, since many of the 
propositions do not contain the quanti- 
fication symbols “all”, “some”, or “no”. 
To be sure some degree of quantifica- 
tion is always implied in any given 
statement; however, if left implicit it 
is much less likely to create an atmos- 
pheric set. With this material and with 
a more liberal sampling of students 
with differing attitudes and beliefs it 
was hoped that the hypothesis that atti- 
tude is a determinant of reasoning 
could be subjected to more conclusive 
tests. 

Ambiguity in the perceptual field has 
been the object of investigation; see for 
example Bruner and Goodman (1) and 
Levine, Chein, and Murphy (10). 
However, no attempt has previously 
been made to consider the effect of 
defined degrees of “structure” upon 
reasoning. The usual practice in such 
perceptual experiments is for the ex- 
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perimenter arbitrarily to designate one 
set of materials as the more ambiguous 
or less highly structured, assuming that 
the assigned values do in fact enter into 
his subject’s psychological field without 
inversion or distortion. The assump- 
tion is that what is well-structured for 
the experimenter is well-structured for 
the subject, or that a stimulus having a 
particular value of structure for one 
observer has a similar value for other 
observers. The difficulty with this 
approach is that we can never be sure 
that the results reflect the determinants 
operating in the subject’s psychological 
field. Assimilation of certain effects 
under the operation of structural fac- 
tors adds little to our understanding if 
we are not sure of the identity and 
reference of these factors. 

Although the degree of structure a 
stimulus may have for a percipient has 
generally been recognized as an impor- 
tant variable in perception, there has 
been little, if any, explicit recognition 
of the possibility that structures may 
also vary in direction. For example the 
fact that a given form of inference pos- 
sesses a high degree of structure for a 
subject may be inferred from consist- 
ency of interpretation of the form upon 
repeated presentations. The fact that 
a form of inference possesses a certain 
direction of structure for a subject may 
be inferred from the predominance of 
one interpretation over others upon 
repeated presentation of the form in 
question. If the form is more fre- 
quently judged to be valid than invalid 
then the structure in the subject’s 
psychological field is said to possess the 
direction of “leading to judgments of 
validity”. 

Since the object of experiment in this 
instance is to generalize to structures as 
operative in the subjects’ psychological 
fields, designations of particular degrees 
and directions of structure have been 
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made in terms of behavioral criteria. 
Very few investigators would be inter- 
ested in limiting the generality of their 
findings to the class of structures “as 
perceived by experimenter X.” Yet this 
is precisely the limitation imposed upon 
many findings by the procedure of arbi- 
trarily assigning structural values to 
particular geographical stimuli. 


METHOD 

The Test Material 

On the basis of several pre-tests ad- 
ministered to students at the University 
of California, six forms of inference * 
ranging from easy to relatively hard 
levels of difficulty were selected. A pre- 
liminary test was constructed contain- 
ing arguments the contents of which 
on a priori grounds were either high in 
emotional value (emotive items) or of 
low emotional value (neutral items). 
This was administered to a new sample 
of 121 students, and the results formed 
the basis upon which the final test was 
constructed. A measure of the “distor- 
tion” produced by attitudes and beliefs 
was available from differential _ re- 
sponses to emotional and neutral items 
embodied in identical forms of infer- 
ence. The distribution of differences 
between numbers of emotional and 
neutral errors for each subject thus was 
in effect a distribution of distortion 
scores. Those arguments intended to 
be highly emotive and found to be sig- 
nificantly discriminatory between the 
upper and lower quartiles of this dis- 


2A “form of inference,” as used here, refers 
to a series of skeletal statement-forms composed of 
variables which becomes an argument when suitable 
substitutions are made for all the variables in- 
volved. For example, when substitutions are made 
for the variables p and q in the form of inference 
“If p then q, and not p; therefore not q” the 
following statement, or argument, may be ob- 
tained: “If this is a desirable neighborhood, then 
it is close to transportation services. This is not 
a desirable neighborhood. Therefore it is not 
close to transportation services.” 
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tortion score distribution were retained. 
Of the items intended to be of neutral 
emotional value only those were re- 
tained which were in fact responded to 
similarly by both extremes of the above 
distribution. Additional emotional and 
neutral items were added, patterning 
them closely after those which already 
satisfied the above criteria. 

The test material thus selected con- 
sisted of 72 arguments, 36 presumably 
of relatively neutral content, and 36 
presumably containing statements and 
especially conclusions about which 
highly ethnocentric * respondents have 
strong attitudes and beliefs. Of these 
latter items, 12 deal with Negroes, 12 
with Jews, 6 with the “proper role” of 
women, and 6 with various national- 
istic themes. These contents were so 
distributed that there was an equal 
number of Negro, Jew, women, and 
“patriotic” arguments built about each 
of the 6 forms of inference. 

Subjects were told that the series of 
items were designed to test reasoning 
ability; this belief was fostered by seem- 
ingly timing the performance of each 
individual. They were instructed to 
“determine whether the conclusion fol- 
lows from the given statement or state- 
ments”, and to indicate their judgments 
of validity by circling a “T” or “F” 
opposite each conclusion. The conclu- 
sions of the emotional items were de- 
signed so that ethnocentric subjects 
would judge them incorrectly thus get- 
ting a large number of errors on the 36 


indicated in the test by 
responses consistent with anti-Semitic and anti- 
Negro attitudes and beliefs, with a_ hierarchical 
conception of the relation between sexes which 
alleges that women ought not to encroach upon 
masculine prerogatives, and with certain invidious 
patriotic and nationalistic attitudes and_ beliefs. 
Evidence suggesting that these attitudes and 
beliefs tend to cluster together and constitute a 
type of personality pattern has been reported by 
Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford (5) and Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford (6). 


8 Ethnocentrism is 
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emotional items of the test. On the 
other hand, it was anticipated that anti- 
ethnocentric subjects, or those intolerant 
of prejudice, would judge these conclu- 
sions correctly thus getting a small 
number of errors on this half of the 
test. For example, one argument deal- 
ing with Negroes was as follows: 

Given: If production is important, then 
peaceful industrial relations are desirable. 
If production is important then it is a mis- 
take to have Negroes for foremen and 
leaders over Whites. 

Therefore: If peaceful industrial relations 
are desirable, then it is a mistake to have 
Negroes for foremen and leaders over 
Whites. 

This argument is invalid and a subject 

who accepts the conclusion as follow- 

ing from the premises commits an 
error. 

The neutral item which was approxi- 
mately matched with the above argu- 
ment with regard to sentence length, 
comprehensibility, and formal pattern 
was as follows: 

Given: If the game is crucial then a large 
attendance is desirable. If the game is 
crucial then it is a mistake for the team 
members not to practice today. 

Therefore: If a large attendance is desirable 
then it is a mistake for the team members 
not to practice today. 


Neutral arguments like the foregoing 
whose contents refer to matters so pro- 
saic as to seem trivial (or to unfamiliar 
and remote groups as in some of the 
other neutral arguments) are assumed 
to be judged almost entirely upon the 
basis of structural properties, and very 
little if at all on the basis of attitudes 
and beliefs. The test * thus consisted of 

# Unfortunately the length of the test precludes 
its full presentation here. Anyone desiring a 
copy of the test may obtain one by ordering 
Document 2709 from the American Documenta- 
tion Institute, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., remitting $.50 for microfilm (images 1 
inch high on standard 35mm motion picture 
film) or $1.00 for photocopies (6x8 inches) 
readable without optical aid 
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36 pairs of items matched so that they 
were formally identical and linguisti- 
cally similar, but constructed so that 
they presumably differed in degree of 
emotive content. Subjects from a 
region in which ethnocentric attitudes 
and beliefs are common would then be 
expected to make a greater number of 
errors on the emotional items than on 
the matched neutral items. Similarly 
subjects recruited from a social atmos- 
phere in which prejudice is not sanc- 
tioned would then be expected to make 
a smaller number of errors on the emo- 
tional than on the neutral items. 

By obtaining samples from several 
northern (or western), as well as south- 
ern universities, it was hoped to obtain 
groups from both types of social atmos- 
phere. Table 1 shows how the 559 
subjects were distributed among the 7 
groups. 
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subject. Just as the structure of a 
stimulus figure may be inferred from 
the perceived patterning of the sense 
qualities of that figure, so the structure 
of a class of syllogisms may similarly be 
inferred from the perceived truth-value 
of that class when its members are 
expressed in non-emotive language. 
Arguments of markedly different for- 
mal patterns and contents may, being 
perceived similarly, give rise to similar 
structures. And conversely, the same 
form of inference may possess different 
structures for different observers. At 
the risk of repetition it is to be stressed 
that structure, as described here, is not 
to be identified with formal pattern but 
is determined by behavioral criteria. 
The perceived truth-value of a form of 
inference, of course, refers to the sub- 
ject’s judgments of the validity of that 
form, or to his judgments as to whether 


TABLE 1 


DeEscRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


NuMBER 
or WoMEN 


NuMBER 


Group or MEN 


UNIversiITy AND STATE 








41 
6 


20 


New York University, New York 

College of City of New York, New York 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Duke University, North Carolina 

Vanderbilt University, Tennessee 

West Virginia State College, West Virginia (all 
Negroes) 

University of Arkansas, Arkansas 





TOTALS 








A Scale of Orders of Structure 


I previously spoke of judgments of 
neutral arguments being made on the 


basis of structural properties. How is 
the structure of logical material to be 
described and measured? “Structure” 
as used here is a construct referring to 
an assumed entity operating in the 
psychological field at the time of the 
judgment or perception. Its attributes 
are measured by overt responses of the 


the conclusion follows from the pre- 
mises, and does not involve the question 
of the truth or falsity of the particular 
statements comprising the premises and 
conclusion. For this reason it is impor- 
tant to specify that structure is to be 
measured solely by means of perform- 
ance on neutral arguments, since it is 
only here that we can assume that judg- 
ments are relatively uncontaminated by 


attitudes and beliefs. 
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Just as the perception of a figure may 
deviate from the actual physical prop- 
erties of the figure, similarly the per- 
ceived truth-value of an argument is 
not necessarily identical with the value 
which would be assigned by the logi- 
cian. The person without logical train- 
ing commonly manifests equivocality 
in his judgments of formal arguments 
by assigning contradictory judgments 
to the same form of inference presented 
at different times or in slightly different 
language (13). A single valid state- 
ment-form presented in six neutral 
arguments, as in the test material 
already described, may be judged valid 
on half the arguments and invalid on 
the other half. In such a case the per- 
ceived truth-value or structure would be 
considered ambiguous, or in the termi- 
nology to be used herein to have a 
structure of the third order. We may 


reformulate the foregoing by stating 
that the degree and direction of struc- 
ture of a form of inference for any 
given individual is measured by his 


performance on that form when a 
variety of substitutions of non-emotive 
character are made for the variables 
involved. 

The following forms of inference 
were represented in the test items: 
1. If p then q, and not p; therefore not gq. 

(invalid) 

f p then q, and if p then r; therefore if 

q then r. (invalid) 
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3. If not p then q, and if not r then s, and 
if p then not s; therefore q or r. (valid) 
If p or q then r, and if not q then s, and 
not r; therefore s. (valid) 
If p then q, and q; therefore p. (invalid) 
If p then q, and if q then r; therefore if 
p then r. (valid) 


When proper substitutions are made 
for each of the variables in a given 
form of inference a number of argu- 
ments may be obtained. For each of 
the above forms, six arguments of sup- 
posed neutral content were derived by 
appropriate substitutions. Performance 
on the six neutral items representing a 
given form of inference yielded an em- 
pirical measure of the degree and direc- 
tion of structure of that particular for- 
mal pattern for each respondent. By 
this method the seven classes of struc- 
ture shown in Table 2 were obtained. 
They range from those of zero order 
(none of the six items judged “valid”) 
to those of the sixth order (all six items 
judged “valid”). The direction of 
structures at the extremes is fairly clear: 
structures of zero order have the direc- 
tion of leading to judgments of in- 
validity while those of the sixth order 
have the direction of leading to judg- 
ments of validity. What shall we say, 
however, of those forms of inference 
judged “invalid” twice and “valid” 
four times on neutral items? If we 
consider the responses to these forms 
statistically we may say that these forms 


TABLE 2 


DescRIPTION OF SCALE OF STRUCTURAL ORDERS 


Number of neutral items judged to be invalid 


Number of neutral items judged to be valid 


Orver or Srrt 
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of inference have an overall direction 
of structure for the subject in question, 
i.c., they lead to responses of “valid” 
most of the time, although their degree 
of structure must be less than forms of 
the sixth order since the latter lead to 
judgments of validity consistently. 
Similarly, forms of inference which are 
judged “valid” on 5 of 6 items may be 
said to possess the same direction of 
structure but to be intermediate in 
degree of structure between forms 
whose structures are of the fourth and 
sixth orders respectively. Forms of 
inference which are judged valid just 
as often as invalid are said to possess 
structures of the third order, and in a 
statistical sense these structures possess 
neither direction nor degree. Yet it 
seems clear that they belong on the same 
continuum of structures as those of 
more pronounced degree and direction. 
To summarize, a scale of structures was 
defined consisting at one end of those 
forms of inference consistently judged 
invalid and at the other end of those 
The inter- 


consistently judged valid. 
mediate scale positions represent struc- 
tures of lesser degree than those found 
at either end, while at the midpoint of 
the scale are found ambiguous struc- 


tures which lead to judgments of 
validity and invalidity equally often. 
By comparing scores on emotional 
arguments of different degrees and 
directions of structure it is possible to 
determine how distortion of reasoning 
varies with structural properties. 


REsuULTs AND Discussion 


Distortion Scores as a Function of 
Attitude 

Reliabilities of the two halves of the 
reasoning test calculated by the split- 
half method and corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula ranged from .57 
to .gt on the neutral part of the test, 
and from .61 to .92 on the emotional 
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part. When all 7 groups are combined 
reliabilities on the neutral and emo- 
tional subscales are .77 and 80 respec- 
tively. These coefficients: indicate a 
sufficiently high degree of consistency 
in responses to justify group compari- 
sons. When a third of the neutral 
subscale is considered, as is done in the 
analysis of responses to the arguments 
matched with Negro themes, the lowest 
of the above coefficients (.77) drops to 
53, a rather low but nonetheless signifi- 
cant value. 

It has already been suggested that 
the number of errors on neutral items 
may be taken as a measure of the cues 
derived by the subject from the formal 
patterns and grammatical properties of 
the arguments. Judgments on the emo- 
tional arguments will presumably be 
based on these same cues and in addi- 
tion on attitudes evoked by the content 
of these items. A convenient measure 
of the effect of attitudes upon judg- 
ments of emotional arguments would 
be the difference between emotional 
and neutral scores, which will be called 
the “absolute distortion”, or simply 
“distortion”. For example, Group 1 
(New York) had means of 16.2 and 
17.2 on the neutral and emotional sub- 
scales respectively. The mean distor- 
tion for this group is 1.0 errors. On the 
other hand, Group 4 (North Carolina) 
had means of 18.5 and 21.7 on the sub- 
scales, or a mean distortion of 3.2 errors. 

In order to determine whether the 
mean distortions for the several groups 
differ significantly it is necessary to 
make adjustments for differences in 
neutral scores. This can be done by 
means of analysis of covariance. The 
F-test will tell us whether the neutral 
scores are sufficient to explain the group 
distortions, or whether after these dis- 
tortions are adjusted to a common 
neutral score basis they still differ 
significantly. 
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Since the covariance method, as ap- 
plied to our problem, is based upon 
adjustments made on the basis of devi- 
ations from an average regression of 
distortions on neutral scores, it is first 
necessary to determine whether the 
separate group regression coefficients 
do in fact belong to a common popula- 
tion. In Table 3, these coefficients are 


TABLE 3 
REGRESSIONS OF DisToRTIONS ON NEUTRAI 


Scores FoR SEVEN GROUPS OF 
STUDENTS 


REGRESSION 


Group COEFFICIENT 


New York 
New York 
California 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Arkansas 


summarized. When the F-test was 
applied it was found that the group re- 
gression coefficients differed  signifi- 
cantly at the .o1 level. We are therefore 
not justified in assuming that they 
belong to a common population. A 
glance at Table 3 shows that the coefh- 
cients for Groups 3 and 4 differ most 
widely. If Group 3 is eliminated then 
all of the coefficients exceed .20 in abso- 
lute magnitude. Since Group 3, the 
California sample, was recruited from 
philosophy classes, whereas all other 
samples were drawn from psychology 
was decided to drop this 
group from further covariance analysis. 
When the above test was repeated using 
only 6 groups the F-value was 2.0 and 
significant.” We thus have left 
only those groups in which the regres- 
sions of distortion on neutral scores are 


classes, it 


not 


The degrees of freedom for the greater mean 
in this latter test were 5, and for the 
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such that they may be considered to 
belong to a common population. We 
may therefore properly regard the aver- 
age regression as the best available 
estimate of the population regression, 
and may legitimately adjust the group 
distortions in terms of their deviations 
from this average regression. The re- 
gression of distortions on neutral scores 
does not depart significantly from 
linearity either for scores on the ethno- 
centrism scale as a whole or for scores 
on the anti-Negro subscale, hence we 
may properly use deviations from the 
average linear regression in making 
adjustments. 

Use of the covariance method also 
assumes that the variances of adjusted 
distortions do not differ significantly 
among the groups. Unfortunately this 
condition is not met by the data even 
when Group 3 is excluded. Hetero- 


geneity in the residual variances from 
group to group means that we cannot 
be sure that the within (error) variance 
represents each group variance with its 


proper weighting. The probable effect 
of this heterogeneity is to render the 
F-test less sensitive, although we may 
be reasonably sure that it will indicate 
the approximate probability of the ob- 
tained differences occurring if the null 
hypothesis were correct.° 

The results of the comparison of 
adjusted group distortions, shown in 
Table 4, indicate that there are differ- 
ences in distortions which cannot be 
accounted for on the basis of differ- 
ences in general reasoning ability. The 
F-value for the test of the significance 
of differences in distortions between 
groups is convertible to a P-value less 
than .or. That these differences in 
mean distortions are to be interpreted 
as arising from the differential attitudes 
and beliefs common to the “northern” 


of th 
xhran (3). 


6 For a more complete discussion accu- 


rac f such an estimate see ( 
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as contrasted with the “southern” 
groups is shown by a further compari- 
son of the mean distortions of each 
section. It is important to recall that 
the West Virginia sample consisted 
entirely of Negro students. Since one- 
third of the emotional arguments of the 
test had as their content statements 
evocative of prejudice against Negroes, 
we may assume that members of this 
group will reject conclusions impugn- 
ing them and accept those which are 
more complimentary. That this as- 
sumption is amply justified will be 
indicated below in a separate analysis 
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total ethnocentrism scale, differ mark- 
edly between southern and northern 
samples even after the comparison is 
made on a common neutral score basis. 


Scores on Anti-Negro Subscale 

The preceding data show the influ- 
ence of a complex of attitudes and 
beliefs, which may be called ethno- 
centrism, upon reasoning; the present 
section shows the effect of anti-Negro 
attitudes and beliefs upon reasoning. 
Table 5 shows the results of the covari- 
ance analysis of scores on the 12 Negro 
items and their neutral counterparts. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN NewutTRAI! 


Scores AND Apyustep DistorTIONs FOR GROUPS AND SECTIONS 


ScorEs ON ETHNOCENTRISM SCALE 


Mean NEUTRAL 
Score (Errors) 


Group or SECTION 
New York (2) 
West Virginia 
New York (1) 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
North Carolina 
Northern 
Southern 


of responses to the Negro subscale. It 


seems reasonable in view of this to 
combine the West Virginia sample 
with those from New York in a 
“northern” group. Samples from Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
would then constitute the “southern” 
group. When these sections were com- 
pared it was found that the adjusted 
mean distortion in the southern group 
was 2.92 errors, while that for the 
northern group was 1.59 errors. The 
obtained F-value shows that this differ- 
ence is significant beyond the .o1 level. 
It has been shown therefore that distor- 
tions, determined on the basis of the 


LEVEL oF 
SIGNIFICANCE OF 
DIFFERENCES IN 

DisToRTIONS 


ApjustTeD MEAN 
Distortion (Errors) 





-17 .50 
-75 -94 
.68 -96 
-03 +34 
-10 .98 
- 46 -40 





18.10 -59 
17.84 2.92 


Approximately the same rank order of 
group distortions holds for this subscale 
as for the larger ethnocentrism scale. 
The Negro group from West Virginia 
exhibits one of the smallest distortions, 
as would be expected on the basis of the 
content of this subscale. It has accord- 
ingly been grouped with the New York 
groups to form a northern section. As 
in the analysis above both differences 
in distortion between groups and those 
between “north” and “south” sections 
proved to be highly significant. 
Average distortions on the Anti- 
Semitic, Women and Patriotic subscales 
did not differ significantly between the 
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groups, hence no detailed examination 
of them is necessary. 


Distortion as a Function of Structure 
It will be recalled that the structure 
of a form of inference for any given 
subject is inferrable from its perceived 
truth-value, when the latter is measured 
by performance on non-emotional argu- 


ments representative of the form in 
question. From this met 10d of deéter- 
mination it follows that a given form 
of inference may possess different struc- 
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validity, the number of neutral argu- 
ments judged valid will be perfectly 
correlated with the number of neutral 
errors. For assuming that the test con- 
tained only invalid arguments (by the 
logician’s rules) the number of items 
judged valid is equivalent to the num- 
ber of errors. Similarly with a test 
containing only valid arguments the 
number of items judged valid would 
correlate perfectly (although nega- 
tively) with the number of errors. 
Therefore if we consider the valid and 


TABLE 5 


Mean Neurrat Scores AND Apyustep Distortions FoR Groups AND SECTIONS 
Scores ON ANTI-NEGRO SUBSCALE 


MEAN NEUTRAL 


Group or SECTION Score (Errors) 


New York (2)* 

West Virginia (Negro) 
New York (1) 
Tennessee 

Arkansas 

North Carolina 


N wthern 
Southern 


* N’s are the same as in Table 4. 

tures for different individuals. The six 
neutral arguments representing a given 
form of inference in the present test 
material may all be judged valid by 
some subjects, while others may evalu- 
all of them invalid. It is 
advantageous therefore to segregate all 


ate most or 


responses to groups of formally identi- 
cal arguments into the seven possible 
them into the 
classes zero order, first order, etc., to 


structures, grouping 


This means that different 
when 


sixth order. 
forms of interence, perceived 
similarly, will be grouped together in 
the same structural class. 

Now as long as we consider test items 


which are homogeneous with respect to 


LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE 
oF DIFFERENCES 
IN DIsTCRTIONS 


ApJUSTED MEAN 
DisTorTION (ERRORS) 





—.40 
-57 
.66 
00 
15 
-39 


41 
.18 


invalid forms of inference separately, 
then numbers of neutral errors for each 
form may be taken as convenient in- 
dices of the various structural orders 
discussed above. 

Let us confine attention for the 
moment to responses to arguments 
constructed in the fashion of the three 
invalid forms of inference. The method 
of segregating responses in the differ- 
ent structural orders is illustrated in 
Tables 6 and 7. Responses to invalid 
arguments from 3 subjects selected 
from Group 1 are shown. Since there 
were 12 items of each of the 3 forms, 
6 of which had neutral and 6 had 
emotive content, we can obtain 3 pairs 
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of performance values for each subject. 
The first members of the pairs indicate 
the subtotals of neutral errors on the 
forms and consequently the structures 
of these forms for that subject. These 
values, or structural orders, are re- 
corded in the column labeled “neutral 
errors” in Table 6. The second mem- 
bers of the pairs represent the subtotals 
of emotional errors. These latter values 
are recorded under the column labeled 
“emotional errors”. In Table 7, the 
subtotals of emotional errors have been 
segregated according to the structure of 
the form from which each subtotal was 
obtained. For example, we may con- 
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sider the performance of John F. whose 
errors are shown in Table 6. Form 1 
was missed 6 times on the neutral items 
and therefore has a structure of the 
sixth order (i.e, was judged valid 6 
times). Hence we locate the proper 
structural category in Table 7 and enter 
the number of errors on the emotional 
items of this form—in this case 5. On 
form 2 this same subject made 4 errors 
on neutral items and 5 errors on emo- 
tional items. This performance is there- 
fore recorded in Table 7 by entering a 
5s under fourth order structures. Per- 
formances on each of the 3 forms of 
inference for each subject can thus be 


TABLE 6 


Errors SEGREGATED BY ForMs OF INFERENCE 


INvALiD Forms 
SuByECT OF INFERENCE 


John F, 


Ruth H 


Robert M. 


EMOTIONAL 
ERRORS 


NeuTraAL Errors 
(Orper oF STRUCTURE) 


TABLE 7 


EMOTIONAI 


John I 


Ruth H. 


Robert M 


Average Number Emotional Errors 


Errors SEGREGATED ACCORDING TO OrvER OF STRUCTURE 


Orpver oF STRUCTURE 
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classified so that arrays of emotional 
scores aré obtained for each order of 
structure. The average number of emo- 
tional errors occurring for each struc- 
tural order can then be determined, as 
been done for the 32 illustrative 
cases in Table 7. 

The foregoing method of segrega- 
tion can similarly be applied to valid 
arguments. The chief difference is that 
the maximum number of neutral errors 
occurs at, and defines, zero order struc- 
tures (i.¢., those judged valid zero 
times). The relationship between order 
of structure and number of neutral 
errors is just opposite to that described 
above for invalid arguments. For this 
reason it is necessary to report the 
results of the analysis of responses to 
valid and invalid arguments separately. 

Unfortunately the convenient meas- 
ure of absolute distortion used _pre- 
the difference betweea 


has 


viously, i.e., 


mean neutral and emotional scores, is 
not suitable for comparing distortions 
at various degrees of structure. On this 


basis it would be expected purely on 
psychometric grounds that the greatest 
absolute distortion would occur on 
those structural orders in which neutral 
errors are minimal. The covariance 
method which is appropriate for par- 
tialing out differences in neutral scores 
could not be used here because the 
assumptions underlying its use were not 
fulfilled. A crude index was therefore 
adopted which shows the amount of 
distortion as a fraction of the amount 
that could have We may 
define this “index of distortion” as a 
ratio between the amount emotional 
errors exceeded neutral errors and the 
total amount by which emotional errors 
could have exceeded neutral errors.’ If 


occurred. 


and 
used 


7 The ratio between observed deviations 


deviations 


is commonly 
Brunswik's con 

study of perceptual 

size constancy 1 ne example of its 

Brunswik (2, p.19) and Woodworth (14, p. 605) 


maximum possible 
evaluation 


duced in the 


n psychological 
stancy ratio int 
use. See 
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we let p represent the index of dis- 
tortion, then 
E-N 


6-N- 


S = 
where E is the number of emotional 
errors, N the number of neutral errors, 
and 6-N the amount by which E could 
have exceeded N. For example, the 
p-value for structures of the fourth 
order, determined on the basis of the 
3 subjects’ performances shown in 
Table 7 may be calculated by substitut- 
ing 5.0 for E and 4 for N: 

5.0-4 

p= 6-4 — .50 

Use of this index assumes that it is pos- 
for emotional errors to exceed 
neutral errors. Unfortunately this is 
not the case when the number of 
neutral errors is six. Hence at sixth 
order structures for invalid arguments 
and at zero order structures for valid 
arguments the above ratio has little 
meaning, and index values for these 
structures cannot properly be computed. 

Furthermore by thus expressing the 
index, we are confining our attention 
to that part of the sample which tends 
to exhibit ethnocentric attitudes and 
beliefs, for the ratio assumes that dis- 
tortions are occurring in the direction 
in which emotional scores exceed neu- 
tral scores. This is not a serious limita- 
tion since for approximately two-thirds 
of the total sample emotional errors ex- 


sible 


ceeded neutral errors. 

A further difficulty arises in consider- 
ing the probable effect of variable errors 
of measurement at each of the defined 
levels of structure. In lieu of any better 
method of estimating the degrees of 
regressions of emotional errors at the 
extremes of the scale of structures, 
where for zero-order structures E-values 
on invalid arguments tend to be inflated 
while for high order structures E-values 
on invalid arguments are depressed, it 
was decided to approximate the neutral 
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values in the equation for p in a crude 
experimental fashion, i.c., on the basis 
of the performance of a “neutral-scor- 
ing” group selected from the total 
sample. The “neutral-scoring” group 
consisted of a sample of those subjects 
exhibiting no difference, or at most a 
negligible difference of one error, be- 
total emotional and neutral 
scores. There is no basis for suppos- 
ing that for these subjects attitudes and 
beliefs had any appreciable effect upon 
responses to emotional items. It is as 
if the numbers of emotional errors of 
such “neutral” subjects were deter- 
mined solely by (a) the way in which 
the arguments were structured for each 
percipient and (b) chance errors of 
If we segregate the 
neutral group as in 


tween 


measurement. 


errors of this 
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were identical, since members of the 
samples were matched in neutral scores. 
Whenever more than one subject could 
be matched with a given neutral-scoring 
subject selection was made randomly. 
There were 108 subjects in each sample. 

In Table 8 the average emotional 
scores for the neutral and ethnocentric 
groups are shown for each value of 
structure.” As has been pointed out 
above the scores for the neutral group 
may be taken as values for N in the 
formula for p. The values for E are of 
course the average emotional scores for 
each structural order obtained from 
performances of the ethnocentric group. 
Indices of distortion have been calcu- 
lated separately for invalid and valid 
arguments for each structural order and 
plotted in Figures 1 and 2. 


TABLE 8 


CoMPU‘TATION OF INDICES OF DisTORTION 


Av. No. EMOTIONAL 
ERRORS OF 
rraL Grove (N) 


‘ 


ALID VALID 


4 
3.85 
3-19 
2.11 
I 
I 


-43 


Tables 6 and 7, the average number of 
emotional errors under each structural 
order will represent the values which 
would be obtained simply on the basis 
of the joint operation of these factors. 
The “ethnocentric” subjects, on the 
other hand, whose emotional scores 
were to be evaluated, consisted of a 
sample of those subjects whose total 
emotional their total 
neutral scores by 4 or more errors. The 
distributions of neutral scores of these 
“ethnocentric” samples 


scores e€xcec ded 


“neutral” and 


INDEX OF 
DisToRTION 
(p) 


Av. No. EMOTIONAL 
Errors oF ETHNO- 
CENTRIC Group (E) 





- — 


INVALID VALID INVALID VaLip 


-57 F | 
gl 37 
.16 
72 
.67 
-49 


Measures of distortion appear to vary 
in an approximately linear fashion with 
order of structure. For invalid argu- 
ments high order structures include 
those forms of inference judged valid 
(and therefore incorrectly) on most of 
the neutral arguments of these forms. 
For ethnocentric subjects this means 
that the material comprising the emo- 


8 No attempt was made to calculate p values 
from invalid 
from valid 


structures 
order 
] 


for sixth-order arising 


irguments and zero structures 


arguments for reasons already discussed 
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tional items of these forms is structured 
in a way which facilitates the same 
organization that is promoted by the 
subjects’ attitudes.” Hence the degree 
of distortion should be greatest at this 


-60 
INVALID 


DISTORTION 


OF 





ARGUMENTS 
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sist of forms of inference judged invalid 
(and therefore correctly) on all six of 
the neutral arguments of these forms. 
Since the conclusions of the matched 
emotional arguments are so phrased 





Ll 


5 6 


ORDER OF STRUCTURE 


Ficure 1. Distortion OF 


REASONING WITH CHANGES IN DEGREE 


AND DIRECTION 


OF STRUCTURE 


extreme of the structural scale. On the 
other hand, zero order structures con- 


’ The reader will recall that emotive arguments 


whether valid or invalid were designed so that 


ethnocentric respondents would judge them incor- 
rectly. That is, such respondents should tend to 
judge valid items invalid, and invalid items valid 


that the ethnocentric respondent who 
evaluates arguments in accordance with 
his attitudes and beliefs will judge them 
incorrectly, there should be an opposi- 
between structural and affective 
at this end of the structural 


tion 
elements 
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scale. Hence the degree of relative dis- 
tortion should be smaller as the order 
of structure becomes lower. This hypo- 
thetical relationship appears to be con- 
firmed by the general trend of the 
p-values shown in Figure 1. 

On the other hand, the functional 


VALID 


2 
o 
K 
S 
~ 
2 
Qa 
S 
»~< 
Q 
z 
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tured in a way which facilitates the 
same organization promoted by ethno- 
centric attitudes and beliefs. Hence the 
greatest degree of distortion should 
occur at low order structures. On the 
other hand conflict, or opposition be- 
tween structural and affective forces, 


ARGUMENTS 








oO / 2 


h. 


ORDER OF STRUCTURE 


| 


PiGuRE DisTORTION OF 


REASONING WITH CHANGES IN Decree 


AND DIRECTION 


OF STRUCTURE 


relationship between order of structure 
and degree of distortion should be just 
the reverse for valid arguments. For 
such arguments zero order structures 
include those forms of inference con- 
sistently judged invalid (and therefore 
incorrectly). Thus the material of low 


order emotional arguments is struc- 


should occur at sixth order structures, 
for responses to neutral arguments indi- 
cate that this class of valid forms of 
inference is structured in the direction 
of judgments of validity. Yet ethno- 
centric subjects in order to make evalu- 
ations consistent with their attitudes 
must judge them invalid. Hence the 
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degree of relative distortion should be 
smallest at this end of the structural 


scale. It can be seen in Figure 2 that 


this hypothetical relationship is clearly 
indicated by the negative slope of the 


curve. 
INTERPRETATION 


One of the central factors operating 
in perceptual and cognitive processes is 
presumably a desire, or tendency, to 
the organism’s interpreta- 
Such an orien- 


“objectify” 
tion of its environment. 
tation is favored by the exigencies of 
life and daily adaptive requirements. 
There is therefore a tendency for the 
normal and efficiently functioning or- 
ganism to isolate certain interpretations 
of its environment from other intra- 
personal wishes, needs, and motives 
which block correct perception and 
judgment. Such regularly 
occurs whenever we attempt to think 
objectively or to keep our observations 
independent of our wishes. These 
attempts at isolation will be more or 
less successful depending upon the 
proximity of the material to be judged, 
perceived, or interpreted, to other 
strong attitudes and beliefs of the or- 
ganism. If, as in the present experi- 
ment, we present the organism with 


isolation 


two samples of material, one neutral 
and the other emotive, isolation will 
occur less readily with the emotive 
material than in the case of the neutral 
material. Organization in an objective, 
part-isolating direction occurs when it 
blocked or overcome by other 
competing organizing tendencies. We 
would such a basis that 
emotive material would be judged less 
objectively than neutral material, that 
southern groups would show more dis- 
tortion of than northern 
groups on emotive content dealing with 
Negroes, and that Negroes would show 
less distortion than southern Whites on 


is not 


expect on 


reasoning 
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the same items. These expectations are 
confirmed by the results. 

One hypothesis which has been ad- 
vanced (1), attempting to specify the 
functional relationship between the de- 
gree of structure of a stimulus and the 
perceptual distortion produced by or- 
ganizing factors might be called the 
“ambiguity hypothesis”. According to 
this view the greater the equivocality 
of a stimulus situation (presumably the 
“outer” factors) the greater the chance 
for behavioral factors (presumably 
“inner” determinants) to operate in the 
determination of perception. However, 
once it is asked whether “structure” is 
a determinant within the subject's 
psychological field such a formulation 
appears less plausible. For if it is not 
in the field then structures per se have 
nothing to do with perception; but if 
it is, then the dichotomy between be- 
havioral and structural factors no longer 
differentiates between the “inner” and 
the “outer”. The neglected alternative 
of defining structure so that it is clearly 
inside the organism, giving it the same 
status as any other set of determinants 
in the psychological field, suggests that 
“structural” factors have “direction” 
attributes just as behavioral determi- 
nants..° We can, of course, create 
stimulus material which is structured 
in a direction similar to that of other 
determinants. The “ambiguity hy- 
pothesis” appears to be based upon the 
tacit assumption that the stimulus ma- 
terial is never structured in a direction 
which facilitates the same organization 
as that promoted by the dominant “be- 
havioral” factors. When “structure” is 
defined so that it can meaningfully be 
said to be a determinant in the psycho- 


A point of view similar to that expressed 
here is that of Krech (8), who proposes replacing 
dichotomized categories of separate, non-inter 
acting “factors” by a single construct, to be called 
“Dynamic which varies along several 


different dimensions. 


Systems”, 
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logical field, it is evident that this 
assumption is untenable. The present 
study specifically illustrates the possi- 
bility that stimulus material may under 
certain conditions facilitate the same 
organization as that promoted by domi- 
nant attitudinal factors. For example 
fourth and fifth order structures ob- 
served in the ethnocentric subject's 
judgments of invalid arguments, or 
first and second order structures ob- 
served in his judgments of valid argu- 
ments, all appear to be members of the 
class in question. 

One consequence which follows from 
the procedure and analysis adopted 
herein is that attitudes and beliefs may 
be revealed on material of high degrees 
of structure just as effectively as on that 
of low structures. It is only necessary 
to take into account by some behavioral 
criteria independent of attitude the 
probable degree and direction of struc- 
ture of the material for each percipient. 
The unique status which has been 
accorded to ambiguous _ structures 
would therefore seem to be based not 
upon a psychological law but rather 
upon convenience. 

In the absence of a control group with 
which the relative distortions of the 
ethnocentric sample might be compared 
the results shown in Figures 1 and 2 
must be interpreted with caution. Let 
us assume, however, that the trends 
shown are statistically significant and 
that they are specific to ethnocentric 
samples. How might we interpret them 
rationally? The increase in relative 
distortion with increases in the degree 
to which material is structured in 
directions consonant with ethnocentric 
attitudes might be interpreted as the 
resultant of interactions between forces 
or tensions in the psychological field. 
Thus, considering invalid arguments, 
at the zero order end of the structural 
scale tensions induced by structural 
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properties promote an organization 
which is contradictory to that promoted 
by tensions arising from attitudes and 
beliefs. In the case of judgments of 
material of first and second order 
structures the opposition between struc- 
tural and attitudinal forces is lessened 
due to the fact that the degree of struc- 
ture decreases as we ascend from zero 
to third order structures. At the mid- 
point of the structural scale structural 
forces are minimal, for in a statistical 
sense they lack both magnitude and 
direction. Such third order structures 
are ambiguous in the sense that they 
are equally susceptible of two different 
interpretations." Beyond this mid- 
point, in the case of fourth and fifth 
order structures, both structural and 
attitudinal tensions promote the same 
organization. The degree of structure 
increases as the order increases, hence 
structural tensions will be greatest in 
magnitude for high order structures 
approaching the upper limit of the 
structural scale. Thus there occurs an 
interaction between structural and atti- 
tudinal tensions such that the operation 
of attitudinal tensions is inhibited by 
low order classes of structure while it is 
enhanced and facilitated by high order 
classes of structure. On such a basis 
the results summarized in Figure 1, 
namely, the least relative distortion on 
low order structures, medium on those 
which are ambiguous, and the greatest 
on high order structures, would of 
course be expected. Similarly, an 
exactly analogous interpretation could 
be made for the decrease in relative 
distortion on valid arguments with in- 
crease in order of structure. 


11 The question of whether this behaviorally 
defined class of structures is equivalent to what 
clinicians mean when they speak of “ambiguous 
structures” need not be raised. All that is claimed 
here is that third-order structures are more 
ambiguous than any of the other defined orders 
of structure. 
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SUMMARY 


Judgments of the validity of neutral 
and emotional arguments were ob- 
tained from 559 college students from 
seven universities in the North, South, 
and West. Reliabilities on the neutral 
part of the test range from .57 to .gI, 
and on the emotional part from .61 to 
.g2. Analysis of the covariance of errors 
on neutral items and of distortion scores 
indicates that the hypothesis that atti- 
tudes and beliefs are a determinant of 
reasoning cannot be rejected: groups 
from southern states differ significantly 
from northern groups in distortions of 
reasoning, both on the ethnocentrism 
scale as a whole and on the anti-Negro 
subscale considered by itself. 

There appears to be a linear relation- 
ship between the degree of relative dis- 
tortion and changes in the degree and 
direction of the structure of the forms 
of inference, i,e., as the structure of the 
form becomes increasingly compatible 
with prejudiced responses the degree of 
relative distortion increases. The great- 
est degree of relative distortion did not 
occur on the most ambiguous struc- 
tures, but rather on those structures 
most consonant with the relevant atti- 
tudes and beliefs of the subjects. 

A method of measuring “structure” 
is suggested which is based upon cer- 
tain behavioral criteria so that attributes 
of direction as well as of degree can be 
inferred. The empirical results of the 
present experiment and the analysis of 
structure as an entity which may pos- 
sess direction, taken together, strongly 
suggest that the unique status accorded 
ambiguous structures as means of evok- 
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ing attitude is based upon convenience 
rather than upon empirical and rational 
grounds. 
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PERCEPTUAL SELECTIVITY IN RORSCHACH DETERMINANTS 
AS A FUNCTION OF DEPRESSIVE TENDENCIES 


BY ROBERT R. BLAKE ann GLEN P. WILSON, Jr. 


The University of Texas 


HE idea that selectivity in the per- 

ceptions evoked by complex vis- 

ual stimuli can be functionally 
guided by the adjustmental “set” of the 
individual is almost universally ac- 
cepted among personality theorists and 
clinical diagnosticians; yet it is a propo- 
sition that has proved most refractory 
to experimental verification. While 
there is compelling clinical evidence 
that the proposition is essentially valid, 
few or no well-documented principles 
describing the directive role played by 
adjustmental factors in shaping percep- 
tions are currently available, although 
Bruner and coworkers (3, 4, 5) among 
others, have recently formulated some 
very interesting proposals which should 
serve as a foundation for theory-build- 
ing in this area of research. 

The present paper, therefore, offers 
evidence for the validity of the hypoth- 
esis with reference to an operationally 
defined aspect of adjustment and it pre- 
sents explanatory principles to account 
for the ways in which this adjustmental 
variable directly influences perceptual 
selectivity. Specifically, we wish to dis- 
cover under controlled conditions the 
extent to which depressive tendencies 
influence in selective fashion the kinds 
of Rorschach determinants that are 
used in organizing the first responses 
given for each of the 10 cards. As 
such, this study is concerned with dy- 
namic perceptual theory and the results 
are without direct diagnostic applica- 
tion. 

The approach to a solution of this 
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problem is intimately related to: (1) 
the nature of the aspect of adjustment 
under consideration and, (2) the kind 
of stimulus material from which the 
subject is asked to mould perceptions. 
Restated with reference to the present 
problem, the question becomes: how 
would depressive tendencies be re- 
flected in the perceptual mouldings 
which are required in the Rorschach 
task? The first part of this question 
requires an analysis of the psycholog- 
ical implications of the definition of 
depressive tendencies while the second 
involves a discussion of certain aspects 
of the task in perceptual organizing 
which are posed by the Rorschach tech- 
nique. 

In order to discuss the first part it is 
necessary to provide an operational 
definition of what is meant by depres- 
sive tendencies and since the measure 
used here is the Depression key from 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) discussion will be 
limited to a consideration of the im- 
plications of high and low scores on 
that particular scale. The typical ex- 
perimental approach in this kind of 
study has been to induce a predeter- 
mined “set” by administration of par- 
ticular instructions. We preferred to 
study the influence of “self-generated” 
rather than artificially induced behavior 
tendencies as the more realistic ap- 
proach to this investigation of directive 
influence of “set” in perception. An 
excellent critical summary of the whole 


problem of induced “sets” in directing 
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perception is furnished by Gibson (6). 

The Depression key provides an in- 
dex which indicates the extent to which 
the respondent’s answers are like those 
of clinically depressed patients. The 
scale was developed in an empirical 
fashion and the research which has 
been reported suggests that it is a prom- 
ising technique for establishing the ex- 
istence of these kinds of reactions. For 
example, in comparison with the scores 
made by normal subjects, Gough’s (7) 
data show a significant elevation in av- 
erage scores on the Depression scale for 
his several psychoneurotic samples, 
groups for whom symptoms of depres- 
sion often constitute one important 
subjective component; and the study 
reported by Leverenz (12) indicates 
that the Depression key has a reason- 
ably high level of validity. The con- 
clusions from a study of the meaning 
of multiphasic scores conducted by 
Benton and Probst (2) yield informa- 
tion as to the nature of the measure. 
They say: 

Personal experience with patients who 
have taken the test and who have made 
high “depression” scores suggests that the 
Minnesota test measures a feeling of un 
happiness, a sense of dissatisfaction, pessimism 
in outlook, and a “dysphoric” mood in gen- 
eral. On the other hand, the psychiatrist’s 
concept of depression appears to depend to 
a great extent on objective manifestations of 
the depressed state, e.g., weeping, retarda- 
tion and poverty in response, apathy, and 
slovenliness. In short, the test is primarily 
concerned with the patient's reported atti- 
tudes and feelings, while for the psychiatrist 
these reported attitudes and feelings must 
be reinforced by appropriate behavioral char 
acteristics to establish the impression of a 
true depressive state. 


This definition of the characteristics of 
the adjustmental process measured by 
the scale is comparable with the one 
given by Hathaway and McKinley (9). 

Because of the operational definition 
of depression which is provided by the 
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MMPI Depression scale (since it lessens 
the possibility of unreliable evaluations 
by the investigator) and in view of the 
studies that show this particular MMPI 
scale to possess a fair level of validity, 
we feel that it measures in a satisfactory 
way some of the subjective components 
found in depressive tendencies. For re- 
search purposes it constitutes a very 
serviceable criterion. 

Assuming that the psychological core, 
the “mental interior,” represented by 
high scores on this scale involves a feel- 
ing of unhappiness, a sense of dissatis- 
faction, pessimism of outlook—in gen- 
eral a dysphoric mood—and that low 
scores indicate a relative absence of 
these reactions, the next problem is con- 
cerned with the question as to how 
these components might manifest them- 
selves perceptually. In order to con- 
sider this question it is necessary to 
discuss briefly the nature of the Ror- 
schach task. 

By virtue of their construction ink 
blots lack “inherent” meaning; they do 


not stand for or represent any particu- 
lar kind of thing in a true sense. The 


“ 


instructions: . what could this be?” 
require that the subject provide his own 
perceptual definition; that he superim- 
pose meaning on a meaningless mosaic 
of static sensations (static because the 
stimulus field for each card remains 
constant, i.e., no alteration in the field 
occurs in such a way as rnight lead 
to the report, for example, of actual 
movement). The number of responses 
that might be given is infinite; hence, 
something must operate to determine 
which ones are furnished. Because the 
subject has no standard rules to apply 
in making the definition, he is forced 
into the process of supplying what ap- 
pears to him to be an appropriate one; 
he must solve the problem with rela- 
tionship to his own frame of reference. 
This relatively unstructured demand 
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for solution (“What could this be?”) 
maximizes the possibility that function- 
ally autonomous adjustmental “sets” 
will contribute to the process of defin- 
ing. As a result, ink blots constitute 
an acceptable basis for stimulation 
when the adjustmental determinants 
of perception are being studied. 

The definition of depressive tenden- 
cies and the description of the Ror- 
schach task lead to the question of how 
self-attitudes of the kinds described 
would manifest themselves in Ror- 
schach reactions. Broadly conceived, 
there are at least two manifestations 
through which they might be reflected 
in the structural composition of the 
first responses given foreach of the 10 
cards. The validity of these two mani- 
festations for full-length protocols is 
unknown; consequently, we are limit- 
ing our evaluations to the first re- 
sponses to each of the cards—portions 
of the full task which are almost uni- 
versally applicable within any given 
sample. The ways in which the self- 
attitudes might be reflected in first re- 
sponses are discussed below. 

To an individual whose adjustment 
is characterized by a feeling of unhap- 
piness, sense of dissatisfaction, pessi- 
mism of outlook—in general by a dys- 
phoric mood—the Rorschach task, one 
might reasonably argue, would repre- 
sent a kind of threat, and, consequently, 
these self-feelings should be reflected— 
at least to a degree—in defensive or 
avoidant reactions, reactions motivated 
by a need to maintain vigilance, to keep 
a cautious perspective, to avoid re- 
sponses that involve a sense of daring 
or imply a high degree of confidence: 
in general, defensive or abient-like 
responses. From the standpoint of 
Rorschach determinants, abient reac- 
tions might best be reflected in the re- 
sponses that are “justifiable” in terms 
of the observable and concrete fea- 
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tures of the plates, ones which involve 
a minimum need of subjective elabora- 
tion such as pure form (F), or form 
with texture (Fc), or form with color 
(FC) as secondary components. As an 
explanation of the meaning for the 
form responses: (F) Monroe (13) pro- 
vides an interesting quotation: 

Responses based upon form alone imply 
a formal, intellectual, objective, approach to 
the task of interpreting the blots. Where 
the form responses predominate, one may 
usually expect such attitudes to prevail in 
the personality, often with rather repressive 
efforts at control of affect. 


This quote, which has reference to the 
pure form determinant, of course, does 
not involve form with secondary tex- 
tural (Fc) or color (FC) elaborations. 
Nevertheless, the parsimonious assump- 
tion is that these types of responses 
(Fc, FC) represent an extension of the 
same basic attitude that is involved in 
the preduction of pure fyrm responses. 
These three kinds of responses might 
be characterized as abient in the sense 
that they are descriptive rather than 
interpretive in the projective sense, 
whereas the responses grouped together 
below are ones that involve interpreta- 
tion somewhat more than description. 
This distinction is elaborated on in the 
following section. 

Avoidant behavior, as a corollary, 
might also be reflected in the reduction 
of responses that can be “justified” only 
by reference to their “subjective valid- 
ity”, i.e., responses tne “proof” or justi- 
fication for which does not, in any con- 
crete sense, exist on the blot surfaces 
but rather can be found only in the 
subject’s confident feeling that these 
responses constitute “right”, “good”, 
or appropriate solutions to the problem. 
Adient-like responses of this type are 
typified by movernent, both human 
and animal (M, FM). 

Quoting from Monroe (13) again, 
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The M responses require a more emphatic 
relationship to the blot “reality” than the 
perception of static forms. The subject en- 
livens the amorphous material by feeling 
himself into them, creatively organizes them 
in his own image or [in] those human 
images he is capable of imagining. 


While Monroe does not have refer- 
ence to movement seen in animal 
forms, from the standpoint of the anal- 
ysis just given we see no reason for 
maintaining a fundamental distinction 
between movement responses that are 
given in human and ones which are 
couched in animal forms and, conse- 
quently, we are including them as a 
single category. They are, of course, 
treated separately as well as in com- 
bination in the statistical analyses which 
follow. 

These manifestations of 
or depressive tendencies, particularly 
the increase in pyre form and decrease 
in human movement, have been noted 
by Guirdham (8), Rapaport (14), Ror- 
schach (15), and Varvel (16), in their 
clinical and statistical studies of various 
nosological groups. To a certain de- 
gree these studies give support to the 
theoretical formulations which have 
been furnished here. All of them, 
however, involved full-length protocols 
and since several of these investigators 
have noticed a decrease in the number 
of responses that are given in depres- 


depression 


sion or depressive tendencies it is im- 
possible to determine whether or not 
the associated decrease in movement 
and increase in pure form is attrib- 
utable to the decrease in the number of 
responses or to the effect of depression 
acting on the form and movement de- 
In addition, certain other 
critical features (differences in IQ, 
age,*sex, etc.) left uncon- 
trolled in each of these investigations 
so that, while the results certainly sug- 
gest the appropriateness of the conclu- 


terminants. 


have been 


sions drawn, no one of the studies of- 
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fers crucial evidence as to its validity. 

It is the purpose of this study, then, 
to test the proposition that selectivity in 
perception can be functionally guided 
by the adjustmental “set” of the indi- 
vidual. The adjustmental “set” with 
which we are concerned is that of de- 
pressive tendencies as measured by the 
MMPI. Our predictions are: (1) that 
depressive tendencies will manifest 
themselves in Rorschach card percep- 
tions that are best understood as avoid- 
ant, defensive, vigilant, or abient-like 
reactions, responses that are descriptive 
rather than interpretive in a projective 
sense (F, Fc, FC), (2) responses that 
will be avoided are ones that cannot be 
justified by reference to objective detail 
(M, FM). These are adient-like re- 
sponses in the sense that the subject 
interprets the blots by assigning activ- 
ity to them on a “projective” basis, 
rather than simply describing and ac- 
counting for the objective features 
which he observes. 

The specific steps taken in testing 
these assumptions and the reasons for 
each are described in the following 
section. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The study plan involved four steps. 
First, subjects were limited to males 
who were relatively homogeneous with 
regard to ages and educational back- 
ground. This group of 74 was dichoto- 
mized with respect to the “presence” 
or “absence” of depressive tendencies 
on the basis o¢ a score criterion which 
will be discussed below. Next, mem- 
bers of one group were matched on a 
subject to subject basis with members 
of the other, the basis for the pairing 
being a measure of the level of knowl- 
edge or “apperceptive level”, introduced 
for the purpose of controlling to some 
degree the undesired variance which 
might otherwise stem from this kind of 
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influence. Finally, the determinants 
used by the two groups as bases for 
initial responses to each of the ten cards 
were compared in order to discover 
whether or not there are distinctive 
patterns of perceptual selectivity which 
characterizes subjects with depressive 
tendencies on a segment of activity 
which is common to all subjects. 


Control of the variable number of 

responses. 

3ecause of the fact that no single 
Rorschach determinant can be consid- 
ered independently of the number of 
responses (particularly when the range 
is from 13 to 189, as it was for the 
sample under examination) in this 
analysis we studied only the first re- 
sponse given to each card, a procedure 
which creates a constant number of 


10. Since these are the first ones given 
for each card an argument can be made 
that they should be indicative of the 
subject’s strong, though not necessarily 
his strongest, selective predilections. On 


the other hand, significant data is re- 
moved from analysis when the 10-re- 
sponse criterion is used. However, 
we feel that the rigor of analysis gained 
by controlling the number of responses 
in a systematic way more than compen- 
sates for the loss of data incurred by not 
analyzing the responses from the full- 
length protocol. Furthermore, the 
complete protocols are available and 
can be subjected to analysis if such an 
undertaking appears to be desirable. 


Control for intellectual and “appercep- 
tive level”. 

Several considerations which involve 
the comparability of intellectual level 
within the groups require elaboration. 

Numerous studies suggested the rich- 
ness of Rorschach protocols as related 
to intellectual level, the rule being the 
higher the level the richer the protocol 
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(1), (10), (11), (15), (17). If intel- 


lectual level is permitted to vary un- 
systematically the chances that it would 
contaminate the results are great. In 
view of this, we needed subjects for 
whom the general intellectual level 
would be sufficiently high to insure rich 
records and yet sufficiently homogene- 
ous to insure that any observed differ- 
ences between the groups would not 
be attributable to subtle differences be- 
tween them which might stem from 
this source. For this reason, member- 
ship in the present sample was limited 
to male senior and first-year social sci- 
ence graduate students—students who 
had no previous experience with either 
the Rorschach or the MMPI. 

The academic restriction provides for 
some homogeneity with respect to in- 
tellectual level, but a matching tech- 
nique was used to insure a fair degree 
of comparability with respect to level 
of knowledge in the two groups. After 
the sample of 74 had been dichotomized 
with regard to the criterion of de- 
pressive tendencies, the two segments, 
composed of 38 and 36 subjects re- 
spectively, were paired on a_ subject 
to subject basis with regard to their 
total scores on the Cooperative General 
Culture Test (CGCT, forra W). We 
decided to use this 3-hour knowledge 
test because we felt that with the re- 
strictions on intellectual level which al- 
ready had been imposed by the aca- 
demic criterion any important residual 
differences between the two groups 
could best be cancelled out by equating 
them on the basis of this criterion. 

The number of cases after pairing 
was 50. The reduction is accounted 
for by a fairly rigid criterion for match- 
ing. After the individual pairings, the 
mean for the non-depressed group on 
the CGCT was 200, for the depressed 
group, 202, with no two being paired 
if a difference on the CGCT greater 
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than 10 points existed between them. 
This matching technique, which was 
done on a mechanical basis and with- 
out knowledge of Rorschach data, was 
carried on until the number of cases 
that could be paired by the 1o-point 
criterion had been exhausted. 

In view of the restriction to advanced 
students, the use of only male subjects 
from the narrow age band, and the 
matching technique employed to equate 
the groups with regard to knowledge 
level, we feel that the general com- 
parability of the groups is about as close 
as could reasonably be achieved and 
that any differential trends in the Ror- 
schach data can be accounted for by 
reference to the differences between the 
groups, as defined by the measure of 
depression. 


Criterion for dichotomizing the sample 
into two groups with regard to the 
“presence” or “absence” of depres- 
stve tendencies. 

One of the central difficulties in cre- 
ating a fair test in this area of research 
is the one concerned with the selection 
of an adequate external criterion. Three 
frequently used criteria are available: 
evaluation, 
Be- 


rating scales, psychiatric 
and the questionnaire approach. 
cause of certain difficulties with respect 
to low reliabilities of the first two we 
decided to use the Depression key from 
the MMPI as the basis for establishing 
the “presence” or “absence” of depres- 
sive tendencies. The reasons for this 
decision have already been given. 
With respect to this sample of 74, the 
raw depression score mean was 19, 


equivalent to a T-score of 


55; conse- 
quently, this score was used as the cri- 
terion point for splitting the sample. 
After separation, the raw score mean 
for the non-depressed subjects (who 
will be referred to as a control group) 
was 16, equivalent to a T-score of 48. 
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For the subjects with depressive ten- 
dencies (to be identified as the ex- 
perimental group) the raw score mean 
was 23, a value which is equivalent to 
a T-score of 65. The scores for the 
first group ranged from 11 to 19, while 
for the second they ran from 20 to 32. 
The T-scores of 48 and 65 in this 
sample are quite comparable with 
Gough’s (7) T-score of 52 for normal 
controls and 70 for his mild psychoneu- 
rotics. The critical ratio of the differ- 
ence between means in Gough’s data 
was 6.20. 


Avoidance of distortion in the Ror- 
schach protocols. 

Several sources of possible contami- 
nation within the Rorschach data were 
considered and accounted for in the 
following ways. Motivation, for ex- 
ample, will be reflected, at least to some 
degree, in the kinds of protocols that 
are given, and, while no mechanical 
device can insure the collection of spon- 
taneously expressive records, certain 
subtle safeguards can be introduced 
which will minimize undesirable var- 
iance from this source. In the present 
study, subjects were told that the psy- 
chometric and psychodynamic mate- 
rials which they furnished would be 
put to no administrative use whatso- 
ever and that portions of the data would 
be returned to them for their informa- 
tion. In order to avoid the “test-tak- 
ing attitude” as much as possible, the 
individually administered Rorschach 
tests were embedded in the routine pro- 
cedure involved in collecting a larger 
test battery, as was the group adminis- 
tration of the MMPI; neither record 
was gathered until the testing pro- 
gram had been underway for at least 
two weeks. In general, we feel that 
these cautions permitted the collection 
of relatively rich and _ spontaneous 
records. The full-length protocols were 
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administered in routine fashion by one 
examiner. The scoring of the Ror- 
schachs, which followed Klopfer’s (11) 
system of assigning primary determi- 
nants, took place without knowledge of 
the criterion data. 


RESULTS 


Results of this investigation are pre- 
sented in several sections. In the first, 
a breakdown of kinds of Rorschach 
determinants used by the combined 
groups is given and discussed. The 


second section, which involves a card 
by card analysis, is designed to show 
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izing first responses only a relatively 
small number were selected. The sum- 
mary furnished in Table 1 shows that 
95-4 per cent of all first responses are 
founded on only g determinants; that 
90.2 per cent involve only 5 determi- 
nants. In other words, about g out of 
every 10 responses that are given in- 
volved as the primary determinant 
either pure form (F), form with tex- 
ture (Fc), form with color (FC), 
movement in human form (M), or 
movement in animal form (FM). 
This means that the basic comparisons 
needed for an analysis of the differ- 


TABLE 1 


An ANALYsIS OF THE FREQUENCY WITH WuicH CERTAIN RorscHACH DETERMINANTS OccuR 
AS THE Basis For First RESPONSES 





DETERMINANT OR DETERMINANT CLUSTER 








Per CENT OF 
Tora 


No. RESPONSES 
INVOLVED * 








F, Fc, cF, c, FC, CF, C, M, FM 
Form (F) 

Human movement (M) 

Animal movement (FM) 

Form with texture (Fc) 

Form with color (FC) 

Color (CF, C) 

Texture (cF, c) 

Other determinants 

Rejections 

Form basic (F, Fc, FC, M, FM) 
Movement (M, FM) 

Form without movement (F, Fc, FC) 
Form basic, without secondary color (F, Fc, M, 


* Total = s500—50 subjects, 10 responses cach. 
the relative frequencies with which 
certain kinds of determinants were 
given by the two groups. The signifi- 
cance levels for these trends for single 
determinants and for the clusters which 
have been described is shown and dis- 
cussed in the final section. 


Analysis of the determinants used 


From the variety of determinants 
that might serve as the basis for organ- 


95. 
41 
20. 
15. 


477 
208 
104 
75 
46 
18 
20 
6 
18 
5 
45! 
179 
272 
433 
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ences between the groups can be effec- 
tively limited to an analysis of these 
five determinants. The frequency with 
which each occurred is presented in 
Table 1. 

Examination of these results indicates 
that 477 of the 500 responses possible, 
representing 95.4 per cent of the total, 
are restricted to g determinants; 5 of 
them being primary form determined 
responses and the remaining 4 being 
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determined by some other feature of 
the stimulus terms -of 
specific determinants, 208, or 41.6 per 
cent of all responses, involved unelabo- 
rated form (F). The next most com- 
monly given kind of first response is 
represented by human movement (M); 
104, or 20.8 per cent being assigned to 
this category. Animal movement (FM) 
accounts for 75, or 15 per cent, and 
form with textural elaborations (Fc) 
46, or 9.2 per cent. Form with color 
elaborations (FC) serve as the basis 
for 18, or 3.6 per cent of all responses. 
Thus, 90.2 per cent of all first given 
responses are accounted for by refer- 
ence to these 5 form-determined cate- 
gories. It will be recalled that form (F), 
form with texture (Fc), and form with 
color (FC) represent responses stimu- 
lated by an abient-like attitude, while 
ones involving movement, either human 
or animal (M, FM), are considered to 
be more adient-like form responses in 
terms of the attitude which stimulates 


mosaic. In 


them. 

How are the remaining 49, or 9.8 per 
cent of the responses to be accounted 
for? Twenty of them, or 4 per cent, 
involve color, either color with form 
secondary or pure color alone (CF, C) 
as the primary determinants. Six re- 


sponses, or 1.2 per cent are included in 


the texture category—texture with 
secondary form elaboration (cF) and 
texture without form elaborations (c). 
A total of 18, or 3.6 per cent are dis- 
tributed through all of the remaining 
determinants, the inanimate movement, 
the diffusion, and the achromatic de- 
termined Five, or 1 per 
cent of the total, represent rejections; 
two of these were from the controls, 
and three were from the experimental 
group. These 49 responses are spread 
over such a large variety of determi- 
nants that it did not appear appropriate 


resp ynses. 
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to try to subject them to 


analyses. 

One further analysis, restricted to 
responses based primarily on form, is 
given in Table 1. As shown in the 
last third of that table, 451, or 90.2 per 
cent of the total, involve form as the 
primary component (F, Fc, FC, M, 
FM).' These five can be subdivided 
into two groups: those based on form 
with elaboration of externally observ- 
able additions (F, Fc, FC), and those 
based on form with “subjective” kinds 
of elaborations (M, FM). Of the total, 
272, or 54.4 per cent involve form or 
form complicated by external elabora- 
tions of the first type, and the 179, or 
35.8 per cent represent form with sub- 
jective elaborations of the second type. 
The distinction between these two 
kinds of responses is important and its 
meaning with respect to the problem 
under examination is considered in the 
third section. 

By way of summary, first responses for 
both groups appear overwhelmingly to 
be based on form, and over go per cent 
include only 5 determinants, composed 
of form (F), form plus texture (Fc), 
form plus color (FC), human move- 
ment (M). or animal movement (FM). 
If data from other kinds of samples 
should prove comparable with these, 
then, among first responses at least, 
form could be treated essentially as a 
constant and systematic analyses could 
then be conducted to test the meanings 
that should be assigned to the various 
varieties of form-determined answers. 
Such studies should go far in the direc- 
tion of providing crucial tests of the 


separate 


1 Rorschach (15) made an attempt to distin 
guish between responses which involve primary 
human movement (M) and those that involve 
movement only as a secondary embellishment. 
We recognize that some form responses involving 
movement should not be scored M; we would 
argue, however, that all good M responses involve 


F as a primary requisite. 
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many claims regarding the components 
of adjustment measured by single as 
well as by clusters of determinants. In 
the present study, the analysis is limited 
to an intensive examination of the dif- 
ferences between the groups with re- 
gard to these five determinants. 
Several outstanding trends can be 
inferred from the group comparisons 
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responses (M) are more frequently 
given in 7 of the 10 cards by the con- 
trol group. In the third trend, form 
elaborated by texture (Fc) is given 
somewhat more frequently by the ex- 
perimental subjects than by the con- 
trols. Finally, animal movement (FM) 
appears to occur with greater frequency 
in the first responses of the control 


TABLE 2 


DisTRIBUTION OF SELECTED RorscHACH DETERMINANTS BY Groups THROUGH 


Carp No. | Group 


Exp. 
Cont. 


Exp. 
Cont. 


Exp. 
Cont. 
Exp. 
Cont. 
Exp. 
Cont. 
Exp. 
Cont. 
Exp. 
Cont. 
Exp. 
Cont. 








Exp. 36 
Cont. 28 





ed 


| 
Exp. | 1§ 60 | 
| Cont. 11 44 | 

| | 


* Number of responses from the total possibility 
** Per cent of responses from the total possibility 


for the card by card frequency distri- 
butions of the go.2 per cent form-based 
determinants. These data are shown 
in Table 2. 

In the first trend, 
responses (F) are 
quently for g of the 
mental subjects. 


unelaborated form 
given more fre- 
10 cards by experi- 
Second, movement 





THE TEN CArps, 


FM UNACCOUNTED 
o/ os 
/o 











of 25. 
of 25. 


group than in first responses of the 
experimental group. On the other 
hand, form supported by color (FC), 
an infrequently given response, does 
not seem to discriminate the groups. 
These trends, which are in accord with 
the predictions discussed earlier, were 
tested to discover the level of stability 
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represented by them. 
that 


Summary sta- 
tistics for analysis are given in 
Table 3. 

The significance of the differences 
between the groups with regard to the 
four trends described earlier are shown 
in Table 3. The #’s in each case are 
founded on the sum of each kind of 
response throughout the first responses 
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movement in another category (M, 
FM). Because of the rareness with 
which responses based on form wit! 
color elaborations (FC) are given, a 
separate analysis is presented for the 
pure form and form with texture 
elaborations (F, Fc), but excluding 
form with color elaborations (FC). 
Several statistically significant and 


TABLE 3 


SIGNIFICANCE 


(F, Fe, 


OF THE 


DETERMINANT Group MEAN 


DIFFERENCES IN THE FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH ForM-Basep RESPONSES 
FC, M, FM) Are Given By THE CONTROL AND THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Mean Dirr. | omd s° Sic. LEVEL 





Exp. 

| Cont. 

| 

| Exp. 
Cont. 


Exp. 
Cont. 


Exp. 
Cont. 


FM Exp. 

Cont. . 80 
F-Fc** Exp. 
Cont. - 36 
F-Fc 


FC** Exp. 


Cont. -72 


M-FM*** Exp. .72 


Cont. -44 








a — 


.05 





1.44 





1.44 


1.72 -50 





* ¢’s were computed by the difference method since the groups had been matched on a subject 


to subject basis. 


** Primarily form determined without subjective elaboration. 


eee p 
for the ten cards... The summaries 
given include means, mean differences, 
standard differences, 
the 2's levels. 
These for the 
considered 


errors of 
their 
statistics are furnished 


mean 
and significance 
several determinants 
arately 
bination, including 
with texture, and form 
one category (F, Fc, FC), and human 
with animal 


sep- 
ones in com- 

form, form 
with color in 


and for certain 


pure 


movement combined 


imarily form determined with subjective elaboration. 


consistent tendencies 


psychologically 
appear to characterize the data shown 


in Table 3. The experimental subjects 
tend to concentrate on form (F) and 
form plus texture (Fc); the control 
subjects tend to concentrate on move- 
ment, both human (M) and animal 
(FM), the ¢’s being 2.40, .84, 3.05, and 
1.44, respectively. When form and 
form with texture are combined into 


a single cluster (F, Fc) the trend is 
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strongly significant, the ¢ being 3.20. 
Since the addition of FC to F and Fc 
does not improve the discriminating 
power greatly beyond that which exists 
for F and Fe in combination without 
FC (a ¢ of 3.51 contrasted with one of 
3.20) it must be concluded either that 
FC’s occur too infrequently for a trend 
to emerge or else that production of 
FC is not motivated by the same kinds 
of factors as appear to be involved in 
the production of F and Fc. (On the 
other hand, the slight increase in sig- 
nificance conforms with our predic- 
tions.) In view of color response 
theory in the Rorschach setting, the 
latter explanation seems the more per- 
tinent of the two. When human move- 
ment and animal movement are com- 
bined into a single cluster the resulting 
t of 3.44 is also strongly significant 
from a statistical point of view. 

These results are not only in line 
with prediction, they also cast light on 
the argument about the meaning of 
FM in comparison with M. In these 
data, since both M and FM are found 
more frequently among the controls, 
the suggestion is very strong that the 
distinction between the two varieties 
of movement is a relatively arbitrary 
one and that at least as far as first re- 
sponses are concerned both tend to 
emerge under the same conditions. 

By way of summary, it seems ap- 
propriate to conclude (1) that the 
experimental group is prone to give 
abient-like responses and to avoid the 
production of adient-like ones, (2) that 
the trends are sufficiently stable to 
require rejection of the assumption that 
no “true” differences exist between the 
groups. 


SUMMARY 


It has been the purpose of this study 


to provide a controlled test of the 


proposition that selectivity in percep- 
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tion can be functionally guided by the 
adjustmental “set” of the individual. 
Before predictions as to the kinds of 
selectivity that will emerge can be 
made, however, it is necessary to define 
the specific adjustmental “set” which 
constitutes the basis of prediction and 
then to limit the prediction to a given 
kind of perceptual activity. In this 
study, the adjustmental “set” from 
which predictions were made is that 
of depressive tendencies as measured 
by the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory and the first responses 
given for each of the 10 Rorschach 
cards constitutes the kind of activity 
for which perceptual selectivity was 
predicted. The basic assumption, one 
which is based to some extent on evi- 
dence from clinical and statistical 
studies, is that the solutions demanded 
by the Rorschach technique differen- 
tially reflect the attitude of the subject. 
On the basis of the Depression key 
from the MMPI it was predicted that 
subjects whose “mental interiors” can be 
described as indicating the existence of 
a feeling of unhappiness, a sense of dis- 
satisfaction, pessimism of outlook—in 
general, a dysphoric mood—would pro- 
duce responses that imply a formal 
approach to the task in the sense that 
the responses can be interpreted as 
indicating defensiveness. They consti- 
tute avoidant kinds of reactions, abient- 
like responses possibly motivated by a 
need to maintain a vigilance, to keep 
a cautious perspective, to avoid re- 
sponses that involve a sense of daring 
or imply a high degree of confidence. 
In the Rorschach scoring system these 
responses would be reflected in pure 
form, form with textural elaborations, 
or form with color elaborations (F, Fc, 
FC). The second prediction, based on 
logical considerations as well as on the 
conclusions from the investigations by 
that subjects 


Monroe, is depressed 
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would avoid organizing adient reac- 
tions, responses for which the justifi- 
cation exists primarily within the 
individual rather than by reference to 
external features of the plate. In the 
Rorschach system of analysis, these 
would be the movement responses, 
both human and animal (M, FM). 

In order to test these predictions, 
conditions were 


operational 
subjects, 74 male 


The 


certain 
established. 


senior and graduate students, repre- 
senting a narrow age band, were ad- 


ministered the individual Rorschach 
test, the MMPI, and the Cooperative 
General Culture Test, form W. From 
this sample, two groups of 25 pairs 
each were composed. ‘These groups 
were matched for level of knowledge, 
on a person to person basis, without 
information about the Rorschach data. 
The experimental subjects included 
those whose MMPI depression scores 
were above a T-value of 55, while the 
control group was composed of those 
subjects whose depression scores were 
below that value. Finally, the deter- 
minants for the first responses for each 
of the ten cards—which had _ been 
scored without knowledge of the de- 
pression scores—were studied in order 
to discover the direction and the level 
of the significance of any differences 
between the groups. The several trends 
which were observed are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

1. About 90 per cent of all first re- 
sponses given by this sample are limited 
to five determinants, all of which in- 
volve form as a primary condition. 
determinants are: form (F), 
with texture (Fc), form with 
color (FC), form with human move 
ment (M), and form with animal 
movement (FM). Because of the fact 
that 9 out of every ro first responses are 
based on form it seems reasonable that 


These 
form 
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extensive and systematic investigations 
can be made with this category as a 
constant and with differences in the 
treatment of form as variable. 

2. A tendency was found in which 
the experimental subjects tended to 
concentrate their responses on the un- 
elaborated form determinant (F). This 
kind of solution of the Rorschach task 
is in line with expectation in the sense 
that it represents a response the major 
justification for which can be given by 
descriptive reference to the formal 
characteristics of the plate. 

3. The experimental subjects also 
manifested a tendency to give form 
with textural elaboration (Fc) more 
frequently than did the control sub- 
jects. While the ¢ for the difference 
between the two groups is not great, 
the tendency is nevertheless under- 
standable as an extension of the same 
basic motivational trend that was noted 
for pure form. 

4. Form with color elaborations (FC) 
were given with about the same fre- 
quency by either group and, conse- 
quently, no discrimination based on 
this determinant seems to be possible. 
The reasons for this may be two. It 
may be that form with color elabora- 
tions occurs so infrequently in first 
responses (only a total of 3.6 per cent 
were given in this study) that any 
trend which might exist does not have 
the opportunity to emerge in a clear 
form. On the other hand, it may be 
that form responses with color elabora- 
tions are motivated by a different set of 
attitudes than those which underlie the 
production of unelaborated form (F) 
or form elaborated with texture (Fc). 
This latter explanation is probably 
more in line with color response theory 
as it is currently understood in the 
Rorschach setting. 


5. The clustering of unelaborated 
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form with form elaborated by texture 
(F, Fc) yields a highly significant 
difference between the groups; a differ- 
ence which suggests that—as far as this 
study is concerned—these two types of 
responses are motivated by the same or 
similar underlying needs, and that the 
elaborations involved in Fc’s possibly 
mean little more than that the subject 
is yielding to a need for 
cautiousness in that he is providing a 
more detailed “justification” for his 
response. 

6. A strong tendency was observed in 
which the subjects in the control group 
are apparently prone to give movement 
responses (M) more frequently than 
do the experimental subjects. This 
result, which is a confirmation of find- 
ings of previous investigations, is in 
line with our prediction that the ex- 
perimental group should tend to avoid 
producing responses which must be 
“Sustified” more on the basis of sub- 
jective confidence than on the grounds 
of concrete and objectively observable 
features of the plates. 

7. Animal movement is given more 
frequently by the control than by the 
experimental subjects. While this trend 
is not strong it is consistent with the 
comparable one for human movement 
and it suggests within the limits of this 
study that the motivation which under- 
lies the production of human move- 
ment responses is not different from 
that on which responses involving ani- 
mal movement The usual 
assumption that “primitve” or “imma- 
ture” foundations underly these kinds 
of responses (11) support 
from these data. 

8. Clustering of both kinds of move- 


greater 


is based. 


gains no 


ment responses results in a_ highly 
reliable difference between the groups, 
with the control group producing these 


kinds of determinants more frequently 
than the experimental subjects. Since 
they are generally accepted to indicate 
attitudes conducive to emphatic-like 
activity, this finding is a logical corol- 
lary to those described earlier. 

These data seem consistent with the 
predictions that were presented in the 
introduction. It is quite reasonable 
that uncertainty, unhappiness, dys- 
phoric mood, would be reflected in a 
more formal kind of abient solution 
(F, Fc) and that the absence of de- 
would permit one to em- 
pathize and project himself into the 
task more freely. We conclude, there- 
fore, that these data constitute the basis 
of an effective validation of the propo- 
sition that selectivity in perceptions 
evoked by complex visual stimuli can 
be functionally guided by the adjust- 
mental state of the individual. 


pression 
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CHANGES IN PERFORMANCE IN RELATION TO INFLUENCES 
UPON SELF-CONCEPTUALIZATION * 


BY JAMES BENJAMINS 
The Children’s Center of Metropolitan Detroit 


ost theoretical approaches to 
M psychotherapy include among 

the goals of therapy either one 
or both of these aspects of adjustment: 
(rt) that the individual undergoing 
therapy revise his concept of himself in 
relation to the world in which he lives, 
and (2) that he alter his behavior so as 
to conform more nearly to the expecta- 
tions of society. It is also recognized 


that these two aspects of adjustment are 
not unrelated. 

Raimy (8, 9) obtained objective evi- 
dence of the progress of changes in sub- 
jects’ attitudes toward themselves dur- 
ing series of counseling interviews, find- 
ing that in the cases considered success- 


fully terminated there was greater 
change in the direction of self-approval 
than was true in the cases considered 
unsuccessful. However, there is a lack 
of objective evidence regarding the 
nature of the relationships between 
changes in attitudes toward oneself and 
changes in overt behavior. 

According to Raimy’s Self-Concept 
theory (8, 9), Lecky’s theory of Self- 
Consistency (5), the concept of role- 
taking as developed by Cameron (3), 
and other related theoretical positions, 
the individual tends to behave in a man- 
ner subjectively consistent with his con- 

*A condensation of a doctoral dissertation 
written under the advisorship of Dr. George A. 
Kelly, The Ohio State University. For the de- 
tailed paper, order Document 2746-A_ from 
American Documentation Institute, 1719 N St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., remitting $0.50 for 
microfilm inch high on standard 


35mm. motion picture film) or $3.00 for photo- 
”y KR") without optical aid. 
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cept of himself or of his role. From this 
it would seem to follow logically that if 
an individual’s concept of himself is 
influenced, i.e., actually changed or tem- 
porarily threatened, it would be ex- 
pected that the effects of that influence 
would be reflected in his overt behavior. 
The research reported here represents 
an attempt to obtain objective evidence 
related to this assumption, which many 
clinical observations tend to support. 


"THEORETICAL ORIENTATION * 


The theoretical orientation for this 
research springs primarily from the 
Self-Concept theory of personality as 
developed by Raimy. In brief, Raimy 
considers the Self-Concept (one’s con- 
ception of himself) as a “focal point of 
organization for at least some, relatively 
massive behavior patterns” (8, p. 3); 
the Self-Concept both influences and is 
influenced by the individual's behavior. 
Others currently considering the self, 
Self-Concept, or ego in manners more 
or less similar to Raimy’s include All- 
port (1), Combs (4, 11), Murphy (6), 
Rogers (10), and Snygg (11). This 
presentation, though similar in many 
respects to those of all these writers, 
gives the Self-Concept a somewhat dif- 
ferent total setting. 


Dynamic Considerations 


The basic biological postulate that all 
behavior is adaptive is here accepted as 
1 This is not intended to be a presentation of 
a complete theory of personality. Rather, certain 


basic concepts are presented as a setting for the 
research reported here. 
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fundamental. Those aspects of be- 
havior which, for fear of appearing 
dualistic, psychologists now less fre- 
quently refer to as “mental” are consid- 
ered to have a single goal, that of the 
individual’s attempt to give meaning to, 
or to understand, his various experi- 
ences, these activities being aspects of 
the adaptive process. The ultimate goal 
of adaptation is postulated to be of 
biological, philosophical, or religious 
concern, but not necessarily of psycho- 
logical concern. Thus, the concept of 
adaptation is included in this theo- 
retical position as implying merely 
“meeting the problems of life” or “com- 
ing to terms with one’s meaningful 
environment.” 


The Self-Concept as an Aspect of the 
Total Conceptual System 


Those phases of the attempt to under- 
stand with which this theoretical posi- 
tion is particularly concerned, are those 
regarding the way in which the indi- 
vidual conceives himself in relation to 
the world in which he lives. In order 
to make any kind of adjustment other 
than a most infantile or vegetative sort, 
the individual has to organize his per- 
ceptions within a meaningful system. 
As in Herbart’s concept of the apper- 
ceptive mass, new perceptions are 
gained only in terms of meanings 
developed by the continual superim- 
posing of new perceptions upon mean- 
ings already held. In this way the 
individual retains and constantly re- 
vises to some degree, concepts of the 
world in which he lives. The indi- 
vidual likewise conceives himself as 
a part of this subjective world. These 
two aspects of the conceptual system, 
the self and the net-self, are never en- 
tirely separated. Normally one never 
perceives himself apart from a contrast- 
ing background or without boundaries, 
nor does he usually view the world as 
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if he were wholly unrelated to it. 
Surely there are differences in the de- 
grees of emphasis placed upon the self 
and the external world in different situ- 
ations, but the one is always seen in 
some kind of relationship to the other. 
In one case the individual, himself, may 
be predominantly “figure,” to use the 
figure-and-ground analogy, while in 
another case he becomes “ground” as 
some relatively non-ego-involving situ- 
ation absorbs his attention. Bugental (2) 
presents the Self-Concept as a part of 
the “Conceptual Matrix” in a similar 
manner. 

There is a constant striving, then, on 
the part of the individual to establish 
or to maintain meaning for himself, just 
as there is to identify other aspects of 
the world in which he lives. Among 
the many influences determining the 
nature of the picture the individual 
gains of himself, his perceptions of the 
reaction of others toward him are prob- 
ably most potent. Again, it is only 


through his perceptions that the actions 


of others affect him. This is important, 
as the principle of mental set operates 
here to keep a somewhat circular (or, 
better, “snowballing”) process in mo- 
tion; the individual conceiving himself 
as a particular sort of person and con- 
ceiving the world as having certain 
characteristics, has a set which preju- 
dices subsequent perceptions. One can- 
not perceive in a manner which is 
completely incompatible with his whole 
conceptual system; in fact, one’s con- 
ceptual system gives meaning to his 
experiences. 

Within this theoretical position such 
“goals” as self-esteem, self-enhance- 
ment, or superiority are not appropriate 
concepts. Rather, a single goal, which 
is to understand, especially to under- 
stand how one fits into the scheme of 
life as he sees it, is postulated. Self- 
esteem is viewed as a condition which 
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comes about when one sees himself as 
“making sense,” i.e, when one’s con- 
cept of himself is compatible with the 
rest of his conceptual system, which 
system includes his concepts of the ex- 
pectations others hold regarding him. 
The striving to understand, then, en- 
compasses the desire to think well of 
oneself. In this light, new meaning is 
given to the tenacity with which one 
holds whatever identity he has estab- 
lished for himself, though it be an 
identity considered undesirable by 
others or even, in certain respects, by 


himself. The individual is helpless 


without that identity—without it he 
has no frame of reference with which to 
understand anything related to himself. 


Personal Conflict 

The expression personal conflict as 
used here refers only to the subjective 
experience of the individual. Such con- 
flict is experienced when the individual 
recognizes inconsistencies or incongrui- 
ties within his conceptual system, in 
which case he sees “conflicting” con- 
cepts, or ideas, as being simultaneously 
“true,” “making sense,” in different 
frames of reference or within different 
sub-systems of the totai conceptual sys- 
tem. The integration which one seeks 
in his striving for understanding implies 
harmony within the whole conceptual 
system. 

In terms of overt behavior, the indi- 
vidual is led to construct his behavior 
in a manner which he sees as being 
consistent with the concept which he 
has of himself, in order to remain 
understandable to himself. The sub- 
jective side of this construction is again 
emphasized, since the consistency may 
not be (and, indeed, often is not) 
obvious to the observer. What may 
appear to be distortions of reality in 
perceptions made or to be inconsis- 
tencies in overt responses, may be dis- 
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tortions or inconsistencies only from the 
observer's point of view; to the behaver, 


himself, these perceptions and responses 
make /is kind of sense. 


Security 


Within this theoretical position secu- 
rity refers to the feeling of certainty 
which the individual has in relation to 
his understanding, especially regarding 
himself. Certainty, in turn, implies 
integration among the various aspects 
of the conceptual system. Complete 
certainty, or complete security, then, 
means that there is complete freedom 
from inconsistencies among all the 
various conceptualizations of the indi- 
vidual—everything already experienced 
and all anticipated experiences have 
perfect closure, i.e., are all understood, 
all “make sense,” are all integrated. 

A part of this security of understand- 
ing stems from the ability to predict 
or expect. Everyone is aware of the 
uneasiness which accompanies the in- 
ability to foretell future events, espe- 
cially those events in which one has 
considerable ego-involvement. ‘The de- 
sire to be able to predict also makes for 
consistency of behavior. Just as one 
needs to know how others will behave 
in a given situation, so one must know 
how he, himself, will behave. One 
must, then, be consistent in order to be 
secure, in order to maintain his method 
of conceptualizing himself. 


Reactions to Threats 


With his concept of himself consti- 
tuting the core of the private system of 
logic which he applies to all his experi- 
ences, the individual strives to maintain 
his integrity as the sort of person he 
conceives himself as being. Evidence 
which is perceived as being incompat- 
ible with aspects of the existing concep- 
tual system, especially if incompatible 
with the Self-Concept, is, then, threaten- 
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ing, unless the individual is so secure 
(his concepts are so well organized) 
that he can ignore this evidence, i.e., 
relegate it to some non-central aspect 
of his system. If the evidence is 
threatening to the individual's concept 
of himself, that concept must be either 
defended or changed. It is hypothe- 
sized that its defense implies the 
mobilizing of further evidence in its 
favor, and that a change implies the 
mobilizing of further evidence in sup- 
port of that change, the term evidence 
being used here in a subjective sense. 

The research reported here takes note 
of the various reactions of individuals 
to being told that they are different, in 
terms of one characteristic, from what 
they had stated they believed themselves 
to be. Statements of reactions in terms 
of influences upon self-conceptualiza- 
tions are related to performance on a 
standardized test. 


RELATED RESEARCH 


Previous research having a methodol- 
ogy most comparable to that reported 
here is that noting changes in per- 
formance following the introduction of 
such variables as praise and reproof, 
knowledge of results, competition and 
cooperation, success and failure, and 
suggestion. While these studies have 
been largely conceived in a traditional 
framework of motivation, the findings 
of most of these can be related to the 
theoretical position described here; i.e., 
the changes in performance after the 
introduction of these variables can be 
related to possible effects upon the ways 
in which the individuals conceptualize 
themselves in the various situations ex- 
perimentally created. 

It is proposed here that many of the 
inconsistencies among the findings of 
these studies can be accounted for on 
the basis of the lack of consideration 
given the meanings which these various 
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“incentives” may have had for individ- 
ual subjects. 

Studies of level of aspiration are also 
somewhat related to the research re- 
ported here. In those studies, however, 
the emphasis is upon the individual’s 
goal-setting after experiences of relative 
success and failure, while in this re- 
search the emphasis is upon the indi- 
vidual’s actual performance. 


Tue RESEARCH 


A series of exploratory studies was 
made for the purpose of developing 
an experimental method which would 
give evidence regarding the nature of 
the relationships between effects upon 
self-conceptualization and changes in 
measurable behavior. The specific char- 
acteristic considered was intelligence, 
with group intelligence tests being the 
measures of performance. The subjects 
(Ss) were students in relatively small 
high schools in which all members of a 
class-room group were sufficiently well 
acquainted with each other so that their 
relative standings in the group, in intel- 
lectual level, were likely to be meaning- 
ful concepts to them. 

Both the exploratory studies and that 
with a fixed design involved (1) the Ss 
ranking themselves in intellectual level, 
within the group, (2) giving the Ss 
false reports of their ranks on an initial 
intelligence test, and (3) comparing the 
changes in performance on a second test 
with changes in self-ranking (made 
after the false reports) and responses to 
questionnaire items related to the reac- 
tions to the false reports. 

When the preliminary research was 
begun, it was believed that many Ss 
would actually change their concepts 
of themselves, because of the reports 
given them, and that their performance 
on the second test would directly reflect 
those changes. However, the results of 
the preliminary studies made it seem 
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more likely that the changes in per- 
formance were related either to the Ss’ 
increased certainty regarding their 
status or to their methods of dealing 
with their uncertainty regarding their 
intellectual status, with the change in 
certainty of status being brought about 
by the false reports given them. The 
final exploratory research provided 
means of classifying the reactions to the 
false reports. 

From the data of the final explora- 
tory study, which made use of four 
class-room groups, all in different 
schools, 20 categories of reactions to the 
false reports were determined. The 
changes in self-rankings and patterns 
of questionnaire responses comprised 
the objective criteria for the classifica- 
tion of the reactions. 

It was then hypothesized that with 
these same procedures applied to new 
groups, the direction of changes in in- 
telligence test scores could be predicted 
from the changes in self-rankings and 
the questionnaire responses. The final 
research, below, represents the test of 
that hypothesis. 


Procedures 


Two class-room groups in different 
high schools were used, giving a total 
of 48 Ss from whom complete data 
were obtained. 

The Ss were first asked to indicate, 
on mimeographed forms, what they 
believed their ranks to be, within their 
own group, in popularity, grades, intel- 
ligence, health, and attractiveness. In 
addition to the ranks, themselves, they 
were asked to give the upper and lower 
limits of the range of ranks in which 
they were “fairly sure” their ranks 
would fall. Immediately after these 
“first self-rankings,” Form “A” of the 
Otis Self-Administering Test of Men- 
tal Ability, Higher Examination, (7) 
with standard in- 


was administered 
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structions and a twenty-minute time 
limit. This test was introduced only as 
“another part of the research.” 

On the following day, in the same 
class-room situation, the Ss were pre- 
sented individual reports which were 
purported to be their ranks on the test 
of the previous day, along with re- 
minders of their self-rankings in intelli- 
gence. These “reported-ranks” were 
systematically either one rank higher or 
one rank lower than the limits within 
which S had indicated he was fairly 
sure his rank would fall. The Ss were 
then asked to re-rank themselves. These 
“second self-rankings” were to repre- 
sent what they then believed their 
“real” ranks in intelligence would be if 
the whole truth could be known. It 
had been explained that these tests 
were not perfect and did not tell the 
whole truth about their intellectual 
levels. Immediately after this, and 
without previous warning that a second 
test was to be given, Form “B” of the 
Otis test was given. After this test a 
questionnaire was administered, its five 
multiple-choice items being concerned 
with reactions to the reported ranks. 
Specifically, these items questioned: (1) 
whether the reports made S feel more 
sure, less sure, or neither more nor less 
sure of how intelligent he is; (2) 
whether the report made him feel that 
he is more intelligent, less intelligent, 
or no different as to how intelligent he 
is; (3) whether, when he re-ranked 
himself, he believed his “real” rank to 
be higher than, lower than, or just 
about the same as that second self-rank- 
ing; (4) what, if anything, he was de- 
termined to show about his “real” rank 
when he took the second test; and (5) 
where, when he began the second test, 
he felt fairly sure he would rank on 
that test. 

Finally, it was explained that the re- 
ported ranks had been unrelated to their 
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actual test performance, and the nature 


and purpose of the study were dis- 
cussed at some length. 


Experimental Hypothesis 


The general problem of this research 
is that of relating effects upon concep- 
tualization to measurable behavior. In 
terms of the methodology used here, the 
specific hypothesis being tested is that 
the directions of change in test score 
(test “B” score minus test “A” score) 
can be predicted from the reactions to 
the reported-ranks as expressed by: (1) 
the changes in self-ranking in relation 
to the reported-ranks, and (2) the re- 
sponses to the questionnaire described 
above. 

The Ss were classified according to 
the nature of their reactions, as de- 
scribed, the objective criteria for the 20 
categories of reactions having been 
determined from the last exploratory 
study. It was predicted that the mem- 
bers of a given category would make 
the same sort of change in intelligence 
test-score as did the “exploratory” Ss 
similarly classified. Two sorts of test 
score changes were considered: (1) the 
second test score being the same as or 
higher than the first test score, and (2) 
the second test score being lower than 
the first test score. 

The classification of the reactions and 
the predictions of the test score changes 
involved the use of rather complex pat- 
terns of criteria. The first item con- 
sidered in the classification of the reac- 
tions was the level which S stated he 
was determined to show to be his “real” 
rank when he began the second test, or 
his statement that he was not deter- 
mined to show anything about his “real” 
rank. The other criteria (changes in 
self-ranking and the other questionnaire 
responses) were interpreted as indicat- 
ing, primarily, the degree of certainty 
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with which the subject was attempting 
to function at a given level. 

Again, the specific criteria for the 
inclusion of the reactions in the various 
categories were the combinations of 
changes in self-ranking and the ques- 
tionnaire responses made by the Ss in 
the final exploratory study. It was 
hypothesized that the Ss in this present 
study would make the same kinds of 
test score changes as did the subjects in 
the exploratory study who presented 
these same response patterns. 

The test of the validity of the predic- 
tions and, thus, the test of the experi- 
mental hypothesis, is the degree to 
which the frequency of correct predic- 
tions differs, in the proper direction, 
from the frequency expected by chance, 
as determined by Chi Square, with the 
classification of the reactions and the 
predictions of test score changes being 
made before the criterion data (test 
scores), are examined. 


Results 


Of the 48 Ss from whom complete 
data were obtained, 47 could be classi- 
fied into the categories determined by 
the exploratory research. The chi square 
obtained from the fourfold table of fre- 
quencies of the two kinds of test-score 
changes made by the Ss predicted to 
make each kind of change equals 7.13, 
which, with one degree of freedom, 
yields a probability slightly smaller than 
.o1, indicating that these differences in 
frequencies would be expected to occur 
by chance fewer than one time in a 
hundred. Of these 47 cases, 35 (74 
per cent) were correctly predicted; 27 
(82 per cent) of the 33 cases predicted 
to have the same or higher scores on 
the second test did so, and & (57 per 
cent) of the 14 predicted to have lower 
scores on the second test did so, with 
34 (72 per cent) of the total 48 actually 
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having the same or higher scores and 
14 (28 per cent) actually having lower 
scores on the second test. 

Inasmuch as the method of classifica- 
tion and the prediction of the direction 
of change in test scores were com- 
pletely determined by the findings of 
the exploratory research, this final re- 
search constitutes a cross-validation of 
those earlier findings. 


Interpretation of Results 


With the Ss given so little time to 
consider all the evidence, the second 
self-rankings may be very tentative 
ones, made in a situation involving 
some degree of conflict in most cases. 
In this situation the reported-ranks 
probably constituted a major part of 
the evidence considered by the sub- 
jects. Thus, the second self-rankings 
probably do not represent the Ss’ “real,” 
or stable, conceptions of their status in 
the group. 

Immediately after the second self- 
rankings were made, and without pre- 
vious warning, the Ss were given a 
second test which, they were told, was 
very similar to the one of the previous 
day. 

In the theoretical position described, 
it is postulated that the individual con- 
tinually seeks to establish or to main- 
tain an identity by means of which to 
conceptualize himself and thus to arrive 
at his role in a given situation. This 
identity must be compatible with other 
evidence—with the rest of the concep- 
tual system—if it is to “make sense.” 
If, in the face of another test (which 
test may serve as a reminder of the re- 
ported performance on the previous 
test) Ss new, tentative concept of his 
status is threatened, it must be either 
defended or changed. The perform- 
ance on the second test, then, is inter- 
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preted in terms of seeking integration 
(seeking to establish an identity which 
will make sense) or seeking to maintain 
integrity (preserving an identity which 
does make sense). 

Those Ss whose striving appeared to 
be accompanied by sufficient integra- 
tion at the levels (ranks) at which they 
sought to attain or to maintain their 
identities, so that their test perform- 
ances were not likely to be interfered 
with by attention being given to the 
question of their identities, tended to 
obtain scores on the second test which 
were at least as high as those on the 
first test. Those who appeared to lack 
sufficient integration tended to make 
lower scores on the second test than on 
the first. 


SUMMARY 


The hypothesis developed from pre- 
liminary research, that reactions in 
terms of self-conceptualization can be 
related to measurable behavior, is sub- 
jected to cross-validation with statisti- 
cally significant results. 

High school students first ranked 
themselves in intelligence and four 
other characteristics and then took a 
group intelligence test. The next day 
they were given false reports of their 
ranks on that test; they re-ranked them- 
selves and then took an alternate form 
of the intelligence test. A questionnaire 
regarding their reactions to the false 
reports was administered after this 
second test. The direction of change 
in test score was predicted for each S 
on the basis of the change in self-rank- 
ing and the pattern of questionnaire 
responses, with the use of reaction 
categories developed from preliminary 
research. The observed frequencies of 
the two kinds of test score changes 
made by the Ss predicted to make each 
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kind of change would be expected to 
occur by chance fewer than one time 
in a hundred. 
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SOME DATA BEARING ON THE OEDIPUS HYPOTHESIS * 


BY ROBERT F. 


Department 


INTRODUCTION 


Hite Freudian theory has 

proved remarkably adequate 

for explaining many varieties 
of behavior, it has been difficult to sub- 
ject to nomothetic empirical test.’ It 
is clear that the nature of the theory 
demands extreme ingenuity in experi- 
mental design for the crucial tests of 
Freudian hypotheses. The difficulty in 
conceiving of direct tests inheres in 
part in the high order abstractions upon 
which the theory is based.” It is this 
same attribute of the theory that makes 
it so flexible and hence of such great 
clinical value. 

Because they consist of high order 
abstractions, the major concepts of 
Freudian theory lack observable refer- 
ents. One cannot observe an Oedipus 
complex; he can only observe behavior 
which he may then try to interpret in 
terms of the concept of the Oedipus 
complex. The concept of reaction- 
formation implies that dynamic A may 
eventuate in behavior B as well as its 
opposite B’. The concept of repres- 


possible in part 
grant-in-aid allocated by a research 
Vanderbilt University, from funds 
made available jointly by the Carnegie Founda 
tion and that university, and in part from a 
grant-in-aid allocated by the Graduate School of 
Northwestern University. The author, however, 
and neither of the universities nor the Founda- 
tion, is responsible for the statements made in 
this article. 

Numerous attempts have been made to 
test Freudian hypotheses. Such literature is cited 
in the bibliographies in (9) and (13). 

Benjamin (1) that another difficulty 
Freudian concepts is their metaphori 


*This analysis was made 
through a 


committee at 


notes 
with some 
cal and analogical character. 
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sion implies the difficulty that some of 
the individual’s most important moti- 
vations are not available to his con- 
sciousness. The emphasis on the early 
years of life implies that adult behavior 
is determined in considerable measure 
by events which take place during the 
pre-verbal age period and are largely 
inaccessible for later communication 
because of “infantile amnesia.” 

“Verification” of Freudian hypothe- 
ses has beer largely on the basis of 
clinical evidence. While this type of 
verification is satisfactory to many 
practitioners, it seems quite inadequate 
to the methodological purist. Let us 
note only two of the logical difficulties 
inherent in clinical verification. In the 
first place, clinical procedure involves 
first obtaining the evidence and then 
seeking the “explanation,” rather than 
first stating the hypothesis, and then 
finding the evidence, as in the experi- 
mental method. Moreover, the fore- 
going assertion that in psychoanalytic 
theory behavior is a multi-valued func- 
tion of a basic dynamic (contingent 
upon the mechanisms emploved) pro- 
vides the clinician with a variety of 
possible “explanations,” all of which 
are consistent with the theory. In the 
second place, psychoanalytic theory has 
been developed upon, and generally 
tested upon, psychoanalytic patients, a 
largely “self-selected” sample of an 
undefinable population. But as Snede- 
cor (14) points out: “... even a large 
sample confined to a portion of the 
population is devoid of information 
about the excluded portions.” 
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According to Freudian theory the 
Oedipus complex is a universal stage 
in psychosexual development. From 
clinical reports we learn that when the 
Oedipus complex is inadequately re- 
solved, the individual may continue to 
be so “attached to” the loved parent 
that the development of “normal” rela- 
tionships, including marriage, with 
persons of opposite sex may be pre- 
cluded (2, 3, 4, 5). Perhaps the most 
clear-cut and familiar example of this 
situation is the adult son who lives 
with a widowed or divorced mother 
and appears oblivious to the charms 
of peer-age women (2, 3, 18). 

Because of the above-noted proposi- 
tion that behavior is a multi-valued 


function of basic dynamics, however, 
it follows that there are other types of 
adjustment to unresolved Oedipus com- 
plexes than that exemplified above. 
Inter alia, the concept of reaction-for- 
mation causes us to anticipate a very 
different outcome. Thus, one engaged 


woman observed in a current study of 
the writer appeared to have developed 
a reaction-formation in terms of which 
she held conscious negative attitudes 
towards men in general and her father 
in particular.® 

One way of working nomothetically 
with the multi-valued consequences of 
such a Freudian hypothesis as the 
Oedipus complex is to try to state the 
hypothesis in terms of what appears to 
be the most typical way in which. the 
unresolved Oedipus is handled. Mal- 
inowski, Mead, Linton, Kardiner and 
others (7, 8, 10, 11, 12), who have 
brought psychoanalytic theory to bear 
on ethnologic evidence have increased 
our sensitivity to the proposition that 
there is a reciprocal relation between 


8 Various behavioral 


Yedipus 


f the unre- 
described in (2, 


conse qi ences 
' 
solved 


ch. 6) 


complex are 
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culture and personality. To try, there- 
fore, to determine in the absence of 
direct evidence what would be the most 
usual way of adjusting to an unresolved 
Oedipus complex, it seems feasible to 
note relevant aspects of our culture. 

In the culture of the American 
middle-class, from which the subjects 
of the present study are drawn, there 
seems to be a cultural imperative to love 
one’s parents. Positive feelings towards 
parents are praiseworthy and hence 
need not be repressed. On the other 
hand, the sexual component of love (as 
contrasted with the tender component) 
may not be directed toward a parent, 
and hence, if the cultural prohibition 
is internalized, any sexual desire for the 
parent should be repressed. 

Moreover, the American middle-class 
family, especially that of the urban 
middle-class, is of the conjugal, as op- 
posed to the extended, type. This means 
that the cultural norm designates a 
household as consisting only of parents 
and children and as excluding other 
lateral and lineal kinsmen. It appears 
that ordinarily relatives outside the 
conjugal family have little psychic sig- 
nificance. In addition, because of a low 
birth rate the conjugal family is charac- 
teristically small. Margaret Mead (12) 
asserts that these institutional condi- 
tions lead to the focalizing of feelings 
of love and dependency onto one or two 
persons. She offers as contrast the large 
Samoan household wherein the child 
has numerous “siblings” (whether or 
not related by blood) and numerous 
parent-figures. In the Samoan setting, 
she asserts, feelings of love and depend- 
ency are diffused over a much larger 
group. 

Because of these cultural considera- 
tions a love relationship with a peer-age 
person of opposite sex in American 
middle-class culture implies that this 
new love-object replaces one or both 
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parents as the primary focus of love 
and dependency feelings. Finally, be- 
cause our culture defines love as a 
desideratum for marriage, any commit- 
ment conceivably leading to marriage 
is presumed to involve the readiness of 
both parties to abandon parents as 
prime foci of the feelings of love and 
dependency. 

Now, then, if (a) there exists a uni- 
versal set of behaviors for which the 
Oedipus complex is an adequate (high 
abstraction) explanatory concept, and 
if (b) our observations concerning our 
own culture have led us to correct in- 
ferences, we should find that among 
young middle-class adults those who 
manifest relatively little progress in 
courtship (1.e., toward a commitment 
implying marriage) will have conscious 
attitudes of preference for the parent of 
the opposite sex over the parent of the 
same sex.‘ 


Writer’s Previous ATTEMPTs TO 
ExpLore Tuis AREA 


To illuminate this and other related 


hypotheses schedule data were obtained 
from a little over a thousand male and 


female students at sixteen co-educa- 
tional colleges and universities in the 
Middle West in March, 1941.° 
Following a correlation analysis of 
broadly variables,” it 
found for the males that the father-son 
relationship, as measured, had_ negli- 
gible explanatory value in accounting 
for variance in courtship behavior, but 
that the mother-son relationship was 


conceived was 


4 Of course it is not contended that this is the 
only manifestation of the 
Ocdipus complex in our culture. See the example 
of the young woman noted above and (3). 

5 See (15, pp. 170-171) for a discussion of the 


behavioral unresolved 


sample. 

6 By this is meant that a variable, e.g., “love- 
hostility,” defined in terms of 
responses to a group of questions such as those 
discussed (15, pp. 166-168). By 
contrast, the data in the present 
are responses to individual questions. 


was operationally 


below. See 


reported paper 


somewhat significant (15). Thus, in 
general, the higher the son’s degree of 
courtship behavior (i.e., the closer he 
approached marriage), the less was his 
love of mother.’ 

A parallel analysis of the responses 
of the female sample (19) revealed no 
significant correlations between court- 
ship progress and attachment to either 
parent. Indeed the data indicated that 
the appearance of the women was much 
more important in accounting for court- 
ship variance than were the parent- 
child relationships as measured. 

At this point it was felt that the evi- 
dence concerning the males was begin- 
ning to shape up, but that while the 
writer still suspected the existence of a 
correlation in women between parent- 
child relationships and courtship prog- 
ress, no evidence had been uncovered. 

It then occurred to the writer that the 
problem could be investigated by ascer- 
taining whether or not a significant 
difference in courtship was associated 
with the absence from the home of the 
parent of the same sex as the subject. 
It was reasoned that the same-sex parent 
was the normal identification object, 
that the absence from a (broken) home 
of the same-sex parent would compli- 
cate the child’s problem of emotional 
maturing and that this would be re- 
flected in a significantly lower partici 
pation in courtship. 

Among males it was found (18) that 
the absence of the father from the home 
was associated with a lower level of 
courtship progress (significant at the 
five per cent level), while those in the 
mother-absent category did not differ 
significantly from the males in un- 
broken homes. Among females there 
was no significant finding associated 
with the absence of either parent. 

“love” is operationally de 
fined as high degree of “hostility.” For further 
see (15, pp. 166-168). 


7Low degree of 


discussion of this point 
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This added somewhat to the evidence 
concerning the association between the 
muther-son relationship and courtship 
progress. Concerning the females there 
were still no positive findings. 


ProceDURE FOR PRESENT STUDY 


The schedule from which the fore- 
going data were obtained included 
questions which were designed to get at 
the nature of the subject’s relative feel- 
ings toward the two parents. It was 
felt, for example, that a subject who 
had stronger positive feelings for one 
parent than for the other might well 
say that he loved this parent more, that 
he was more loved by this parent, that 
this parent was the more intelligent and 
was less responsible for such marital 
conflict as existed, etc. Following are 
the questions concerning this aspect of 
the parent-child relationship: 

1. Which of your parents do you love 

more? 

. Which parent loves you more? 

. Which of your parents was more 
intelligent? 

. Which parent was more respon- 
sible for whatever happiness existed 
in your parents’ marriage? 

. Which parent was more respon- 
sible for starting arguments be- 
tween your father and mother? 
was assumed that the responses to 
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questions 1, 2, and 3 would indicate the 
preferred parent and that the responses 
to questions 4 and 5 would indicate the 
non-preferred parent. For this part of 
the analysis only the unbroken homes 
cases, male and female, were used. The 
responses were broken down as before 
by high and low courtship stages.® 
FINnDINGs 

It was found that significant differ- 
ences appeared only with respect to 
questions 1, 2, and 4 above. Tables 1-5 
show these distributions and the levels 
of significance. 

The findings on these points may be 
summarized as follows: ° 

Question 1: Which of your parents 
do you love more? Of those males 
who responded either “mother” or 
“undecided,” there was a dispropor- 
tionately Jow number of “high court- 

° ” “ “ ” 
ship” men who responded “mother. 
(See Table 1.) 

8“High” courtship included: indefinite under- 
standing to be informal and formal 
engagement, and “Low” courtship 
included: no dating, and frequent 
dating, and “going steady.” 

®An effort was made to determine whether 
or not the married subjects showed the same or 
different pattern from the rest 
The numbers of 
(seven men, six 


showed no con- 
relationships 


married, 
marriage. 
occasional 


1 systematically 
of the high courtship group. 
married were small 
women), these data 
spicuous significant 


subjects 
and since 
pattern, no 


emerged. 


TABLE 1 


Responses oF MALEs FROM UNsROKEN Homes By CourtsHip STATUS TO QUESTION I: 


Wuicu or Your Parents Do You Love More? 


FATHER 


CourTsHIP (2) 


STATUS 
High 
Low 
Total 


2 and 
against I 


3 = §.59; 
and 


* Chi-square for columns 


Chi-square for column 2 


MoTHER 


UNDECIDED 
(3) 


O1<P<.02 
3 combined 
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Of those females who responded 
either “father” or “mother” there was 
a disproportionately Aigh number of 
“high courtship” women who responded 
“father.” Of those females who re- 
sponded either “father” or “undecided,” 
there was a disproportionately high 
number of “high courtship” women 
who responded “father.” (See Table 2.) 


Question 2: Which parent loves you 
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Of those females who responded 
either “father” or “mother” there was 
a disproportionately Aigh proportion of 
“high courtship” women who _ re- 
sponded “father.” Of those females 
who responded either “father” or “un- 
decided” there was a disproportionately 
high proportion of “high courtship” 
women who responded “father.” (See 


Table 4.) 


TABLE 2 


RESPONSES OF FEMALES FROM UNBROKEN Homes By Courtship STATUS TO QUESTION I: 
Wuicu or Your Parents Do You Love More? * 


FATHER 
CourTsHIP (1) 
STATUS — 


High 
Low 


Total 


* Chi-square for columns 1 and 2 
Chi-square for columns 1 and 3 = 1; 
Chi-square for column 1 against 2 and 3 


MoTHER 
(2) 


UNDECIDED Toral 
(3) 


N 


5 


combined = 5.66; .o1< 


P<.02 


TABLE 3 


Responses OF MALES FROM UNBROKEN Homes By CourtsHip STATUS TO QUESTION 2: 


Wuicnu Parent 


FATHER Mo 


CouRTSHIP (1) ( 


OTATUS 


High 


Low 


Total 


for columns 2 
for column 2 


* Chi-square 


Chi-square against 1 1 


more? Of those males who responded 
either “mother” or “undecided” there 
was a disproportionately low propor- 
tion of “high courtship” men who re- 
sponded “mother.” (See Table 3.) 


THER 
2) 


] ) 
ind 3 6.93; P- 


and 3 « 


Loves You More? * 


UNDECIDED 
(3) 


ToTaL 

(4) 

—— 
= 


N 


Bs 
mbined = 6 


Question 4: Which parent was more 
responsible for whatever unhappiness 
existed in your parents’ marriage? Of 
those females who responded either 
“father” or “mother” there was a dis- 
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proportionately Jow number of “high 
courtship” women who _ responded 
“father.” Of those females who re- 
sponded either “father” or “undecided” 
there was a disproportionately /ow num- 
ber of “high courtship” women who re- 
sponded “father.” (See Table 5.) * 

It will be seen from the two questions 


Roserr F. 


WINCH 


ing the culturalized expression of the 
Oedipus complex. In the women’s 
cases, however, it is seen that it is the 
group preferring fathers that was dis- 
proportionately represented in the high 
courtship category. This finding is 
contrary to the cultural expression of 
the Oedipus complex here hypothesized. 


TABLE 4 


Responses OF FEMALES FROM UNBROKEN Homes sy CourtsHip Status TO QUESTION 2: 
Wuicn Parent Loves You More? * 


FATHER 

CourTsHIP (2) 
STATUS — 
N 


High 


Low 


14 
44 


Total 58 


* Chi-square for columns 1 and 2 
Chi-square for columns 1 and 3 
Chi-square for column 1 against 


= 9-43 


G2 


which revealed significant differences 
on men that of those men who gave 
answers which indicated a preference 
for mother there was a significantly 
high proportion at the low level of 
courtship. This finding is, of course, 
consistent with our hypothesis concern- 

The chi-square values reported in the tables 
were computed without the use of Yates’ adjust- 
ment for (14)]. When the 


adjustment is quare values for 
and 4 decrease so 


[see 
chi 
columns 1 : in Tables 2 
that the probability is slightly greater than 
When fourfold tables are made with column 2 
against columns 1 and 3 for males, and 1 against 
2 and 3 for females, the probability is less than 
regardless of whether or not the 


continuity 
applied 
and 


-05.- 


In ill cases 


adjustm made. 
In 
pref 


in the high courtshy 


nt is 
butions the mother- 
the lowest proportion 
In the of 
proportions not 
in the ed” 
For men, the highest 


each of the five distr 


rring fre nse h ws 
» category. 


thes 


case 
are 
“undeck 
proportion of 
‘ in the “unde- 
s¢ proportions are not 
than those in 


the women, however, 
| 
significantly | 


ywer than those 1 


gh courtship responses appears 


T he 


however, 


sig- 


the 


cided” category. 


nificantly higher 


father-preferring category. 


MoTHER 


Toral 
(4) 


UNDECIDED 


(3) 


; P<.o1. 
= 3.92; .02<P<.05. 
2 and 3 combined = 4.67; 


SUMMARY 


It has been hypothesized that in the 
American middle-class culture there is 
a culturalized form of unresolved 
Oedipus complex for both sexes which 
inhibits the forming of cross-sexual 
relationships in the peer-age group. 
In practice, of course, it is not antici- 
pated that persons showing and not 
showing this pattern of behavior will 
fall into clearly differentiable types 
because of the possibility of mating 
with persons whose resemblance to the 
parent-figure is a matter of degree, 
which from case to case may be low or 
high. Since courtship progress is a rela- 
tively accessible datum, the subjects’ 
own reports were used as a rough 
approximation of an index of cross- 
sexual relationship. A _ correlation 
analysis based upon broad variables re- 
vealed small but statistically significant 
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corroboration of the Oedipus hypothe- 
sis for the males. For the females, on 
the other hand, this type of analysis 
revealed no findings which were sta- 
tistically significant. 

A second effort to test the hypothesis 
involved the comparison of unbroken 
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In the following discussion it will 
simplify our phrasing to assume that 
all the mother-preferring males were in 
the low courtship group, and that all 
the father-preferring females were in 
the high courtship group. This assump- 
tion is made merely to eliminate the 


TABLE 5 


Responses OF FEMALES FROM UNBROKEN Homes sy Courtsuip STATUs TO QUESTION 4: 
Wuicu Parent Was More ResponsisLe FoR WHATEVER UNHAPPINESS 
Existep in Your Parents’ MARRIAGE? * 


FATHER 
CouRTSHIP (1) 
—— —— 


N 0 


High 26 


Low 74 


MOTHER 


UNDECIDED 


(3) 





Total 


* Chi-square for columns 1 and 2 = 4.56; .02<P<.05. 
Chi-square for columns 1 and 3 = 5.06; .02<P<.05. 
Chi-square for column 1 against 2 and 3 combined = 6.16; .01<P<.02. 


homes cases with those in which the 
opposite-sex parent was missing. Again 
the hypothesis was corroborated for 
males, while no systematic evidence was 
revealed with respect to females. 

A third attempt was made to test the 
hypothesis by using a small number of 
selected questions with the unbroken 
homes cases. The usual pattern was 
found for males. For the women the 
evidence was counter to our hypothesis 
concerning the culturalized expression 
of the Oedipus complex, i.e., progress in 
courtship was positively correlated with 
preference for father. 


INTERPRETATION AND SPECULATION 


These data suggest that we were 
wrong in hypothesizing the same way 
of handling the Oedipus complex for 
the two sexes. To form a new, and we 
hope more correct, hypothesis let us 
look again at the culture. 


awkwardness of using such phrases as 
“tend to.” 7 

The first obvious point to be noted is 
that there exists a cultural expectation 
that young adults in both sexes will 
show an interest in and a drive toward 
marriage. This pressure is apparently 
more intense with respect to women 
than men. Our father-preferring wom- 
en are conforming to this aspect of 
their culturally defined sex-role. Our 
mother-preferring men are not. 

While there is a cultural expectation 
that persons of both sexes will marry, 
there is the further expectation for 
middle-class males that before they 

11 Since the correlation between preference for 
parent and courtship status is far from perfect, 
there is no intention of suggesting that the fol- 
lowing interpretation applies to all mother-pre- 
ferring males and _ father-preferring females. 
Rather, the effort is to construct a hypothesis as 
to the nature of a tendency which appears statis- 


tically to differentiate groups giving different 
responses to such questions as are used here. 
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marry, they will demonstrate their in- 
dependence, both economic and emo- 
tional. For a female to manifest 
independence seems popularly to be 
viewed as reducing rather than enhanc- 
her marital prospects.'* Concern- 
this matter of independence, let us 


ing 
inp 


ing 


speculate for a moment in the area of 


psychodynamics. 

In terms of the Freudian theory of 
psychosexual development, the phe- 
nomenon of attachment to the parent 
of the opposite sex manifestly takes us 
back to the period of the Oedipus com- 
plex. Let us assume that the combina- 
tion in males of low courtship status 
and preference for mother involves 
attachment to mother, or failure to 
achieve independence. To account for 
a lack of independence in the now adult 
male, we should have to posit that he 
failed to resolve the Oedipus complex 
by identifying with an appropriate 
father-igure. This interpretation is 
strengthened by the finding of the rela- 
tion between low progress in courtship 
among males whose fathers were miss- 
ing from the home (18). A part of 
this interpretation would involve the 
view that the male had never shifted 
his love-object from the mother.’® 

On the other hand, if the daughter 
is attached to the father, she has already 
shifted her love-object from the mother. 
Freud holds that in making this shift 

iter view 
be less 
Amer} 

f the Whilk 

stature of an epithet 


fighting word In 


rcles we hear of a 


son, but there is no 


f the 
man 


corresponding type of 


This topic will be 


writer's forth 


1 ynship 
h 


n th 
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the girl tends to identify with her 
mother (6). 

To achieve his then, the 
male needs independence as well as 
identification with the father, both of 
which we may posit to be missing in 
the mother-preferring male. To achieve 
her sex-role, the female needs not inde- 
pendence but identification with the 
mother, which we may posit she accom- 
plishes with her transference of love- 
object from the mother to the father. 

We may state our revised hypothesis 
concerning the culturalized expression 
of the Oedipus complex: To achieve 
their sex-roles, males must achieve inde- 
pendence which involves loosening their 
Oedipal attachments to their mothers; 
females, on the other hand, need do 
neither but rather they need only to 
transfer their dependency from father 
to husband. “It does little harm to a 
woman if she remains in her feminine 
Oedipus attitude. . . . She will in that 
case choose her husband for his paternal 
characteristics and will be ready to 
recognize his authority (6).” 


sex-role, 
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AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF MAN * 


BY HADLEY CANTRIL 


Princeton University 


EOPLE everywhere seem to be 

searching for a more adequate 

understanding of Man, for some 
positive directives, some guidance to 
help them create a world with more 
order and _ predictable development 
amid the social consequences of rapid 
technological advances. 

The great spread of scientific knowl- 
edge has made people less sure that 
Man is on a high pedestal as a special 
creation of a God who endowed Man 
with certain purposes and who is 
somehow particularly interested in him. 
Men are beginning to see themselves 
as natural phenomena that must be 
understood. One result is that people 
become increasingly frustrated if they 
have to integrate a scientific attitude 
toward some phases of life with a pre- 
scientific attitude toward others. 

The social scientist, the philosopher 
and the puzzled layman, naturally won- 
der what the psychologist has to offer 
in the way of scientific evidence con- 
cerning the character of the thing we 
call “human nature.” In 1894, G. 


Stanley Hall wrote: “In the opinion of 
* Presidential address to Eastern Psychological 
Association, April 21, 
The contained here is 
entirely from a forthcoming book to be 
by the Macmillan Company 
The point of view sketched here was originally 
nature and 
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taken almost 
published 


material 


considerations of the 
function of perception with Adelbert Ames, Jr. 
I should also like to acknowledge the contribu- 
clarifications to the formulation ex 
Albert 


Andie 


stimulated by 


tions and 
pressed that came from discussions with 
Hastorf, William Ittelson, F. P. Kilpatrick, 


Knutson, and Merle Lawrence 
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many of its more sanguine devotees, 
(experimental psychology) is showing 
itself not only to be the long hoped for, 
long delayed science of man, to which 
all other sciences are bringing their 
ripest and best thoughts, but is intro- 
ducing a period that will be known 
hereafter as the psychological era of 
scientific thought, even more than a 
few recent decades have been marked 
by evolution. . . . It is asking the old 
question, what is man, in many new 
ways, and giving, bit by bit, new and 
deeper answers in a way that I deem it 
not too much to say makes every pros- 
pect of our own national future and of 
the republican type of government gen- 
erally, brighter; and promises to be a 
realization of all that the old professors 
of logic, ethics, and religion, in their 
best days, dimly strove for—and more” 
(4, pp. 160-161). 

But so far psychology does not seem 
to have provided the understanding of 
man which Hall hoped for and which 
people have a right to expect it should 
have provided. 

The usual procedure in trying to 
understand and write about man’s be- 
havior is to proceed from one logical 
step to another, treating each aspect of 
man’s behavior in a separate and iso- 
lated fashion. But if we view man’s 
behavior as a process of living, as we 
must to be realistic, we cannot be satis- 
fied with a description of isolated 
aspects of experience which neglects 
other aspects in the process and which 
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merely relates the interaction of one 
variable on another. For each aspect 
depends upon the others for its very 
existence and function and the inter- 
dependence of all the aspects which 
constitute behavior and experience in 
any one occasion of life is complicated 
indeed. 

When man tries to understand him- 
self, he is in a peculiarly difficult posi- 
tion. The traditional mode of thinking 
about man’s problems has involved set- 
ting up a “person” on one side and an 
“environment” on the other side and 
then studying the effects of the inter- 
action of one on the other. But such a 
procedure greatly oversimplifies and 
distorts the existing situation. For 
man’s life is a continual process of 
transactions, a series of processes of 
participation in a natural and _ social 
setting. This setting is something 
through which we act and which takes 
on significance only through our own 
action in it. The “environment” in- 
volved in the total environment-person 
situation is an environment which the 
individual himself has helped to create. 
Dewey and Bentley state the situation 
this way: “From birth to death every 
human being is a Party, so that neither 
he nor anything done or suffered can 
possibly be understood when it is sep- 
arated from the fact of participation 
in an extensive body of transactions 
to which a given human being may 
contribute and which he modifies, but 
only in virtue of being a partaker in 
them” (2, p. 271). 

It is difficult to get used to this way 
of thinking. Most people have been 
brought up with the idea that the 
physical and social environment is 
something “out there,” outside of them- 
selves, something they act on or that 
acts on them. Even if the idea is 
grasped intellectually that man and his 
environment are inseparable, there may 
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be difficulty making the idea part and 
parcel of daily thinking and behavior. 
Furthermore, those scientists who have 
taken upon themselves the responsi- 
bility for the understanding of man— 
psychologists and social scientists—are 
just beginning to emancipate them- 
selves from the more traditional point 
of view which was discarded by the 
more sophisticated natural scientists 
about 70 years ago when their older 
concepts of “matter” began to disappear. 
The way in which a scientist poses 
his problem determines where he will 
come out. For the way in which the 
problem is posed will determine what 
particular aspect of a dilemma is to be 
studied and the techniques that will be 
used or devised for carrying out the 
investigation. A scientist is called 
“great” not so much because he has 
solved a problem as because he has 
posed a problem the solution of which, 
either by himself or his successors, will 
make for real progress. Einstein and 
Infeid have noted that “The formula- 
tion of a problem is often more essen- 
tial than its solution, which may be 
merely a matter of mathematical or 
experimental skill. To raise new 
questions, new possibilities, to regard 
old problems from a new angle, re- 
quires creative imagination and marks 
real advance in science” (3, p. 95). 
The selection or discovery of the par- 
ticular variables to use in an investiga- 
tion is a major problem confronting 
any scientific investigator. The prob- 
lem of selecting proper and sufficient 
variables is much more complicated 
than often is realized. For the variables 
scientists use do not exist in their own 
right. They are only aspects abstracted 
out of a total situation by scientists as 
inquiring human beings endowed with 
the capacity to manipulate ideas. These 
aspects that scientists call “variables” 
are not God-given and are not limited. 
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This holds for the physical sciences as 
well as for psychology. Any adjective 
or any adverb can serve as a potential 
basis for scientific variables. The nature 
of the variables selected will vary with 
the particular kind of situation with 
which the scientist is confronted. 

The history of science shows that any 
science becomes stagnant when 
who work within it become complacent 
about the particular way they have 
compartmentalized the subject matter 
of their discipline. When this com 
placency problems arti- 
ficially restricted, important variables 
that might upset the nice 
structure so created are consciously or 
unconsciously eliminated. In this sense, 
real scientific pursuit the 
breaking down and revamping of our 
up-to-the-now formulations. Scientific 
progress thus required much more 
than merely “adding to” existing 
knowledge. 


the se 


occurs, are 


scientific 


involve s 


THe Pros_eM 


It is nearly 
familiar with attempts to understand 
man’s behavior, whether he is a pro- 
fessional psychologist or not, that the 
full bodied experiences of everyday life 
have in them much than any 
“explanatory system” so far seems to 
take into account. For many of us, no 
one of them rings quite true. There 
does not seem to be yet an explanatory 
that is intrinsically 
in its account of why man’s experience 
is what it is. 

The reasons for the apparent inade 
quacy of the contemporary understand- 
experience may be seen bv 
referring back to almost anv area of 
psychological inquiry and seeing how 


apparent to anyone 


more 


system reasonable 


ing of 


problems have been posed and how re- 
From this 
some useful lessons should be drawn 
for the future. 


search has been conducted. 


Hapiey CANTRIL 


We can use as an illustration the area 
of psychological inquiry concerned with 
man’s awarenesses: the field technically 
known as the study of perception. 
This is a reasonable field to choose 
since the directions of attack on the 
ancient problem of how and why man 
is aware of anything often have been a 
weathervane in psychology as well as 
in philosophy. 

In studying the way man perceives 
anything, psychologists concentrated 
first on the effects on perception when 
the stimulus was altered or when there 
were changes in the physiological proc- 
esses involved. This naturally led to 
the idea that there was a certain cor- 
respondence between the subjective 
factors in experience on the one hand 
and the objective and_ physiological 
factors on the other hand. And since 
it was so easy to show how an altera- 
tion of “objective” or physiological 
factors could cause “subjective” effects, 
the idea was built up that experience 
could be largely accounted for by cor- 


responding stimulus events and the 


accompanying physiological disturb- 
ances. It was not nearly so easy to 
demonstrate the reverse effect: the role 
played by such “subjective” factors as 
past experience, loyalties, expectancies, 
and purpose in determining the nature 
of perception. Furthermore, it was 
relatively easy to measure and to put in 
quantitative terms changes in the ob- 
jective stimulus situation or the physio- 
logical factors. But precise measures of 
past experience and loyalties obviously 
could be made only in a very crude 
form. 

Of course, normally there is no 
awareness unless something exists of 
which to be aware and unless the intri- 
cate mechanisms of the body are func- 
tioning properly. But this is by no 
means all of the story. The relations 
between perception and the physiologi- 
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cal processes could be studied forever 
and still never get at the reason why 
such relationships seem to exist. The 
reason why such relationships exist 
would not be uncovered until the ques- 
tion of what function such relation- 
ships serve in the process of living is 
asked. 

Many of us now share the feeling 
that psychology has not gone farther 
in getting at the reasons for man’s 
awarenesses because it has dealt so often 
with isolated human experience in 
which isolated physical stimuli are re- 
lated to isolated sensory processes in an 
isolated individual usually studied in 
a situation where his isolation in time 
and space is not realized. This would 
mean, too, that while the emphasis of 
Gestalt psychologists on the interde- 
pendence of various parts of a stimulus 
situation is obviously in the right direc- 
tion, it still provides no underlying 
account of why “relational determina- 
tion” functions as it does. No amount 
of study of the immediate relationship 
involved in a situation seems to account 
for the fact that the awareness of where 
a thing is depends on what the thing is 
assumed to be. The why of such rela- 
tionships can be understood only when 
the functions such relationships appar- 
ently examined in actual 
transactions of living. Any experience 
in the “now” cannot be explained with- 
out realizing that the “now” is only a 
transition point carrying the past into 
the future. 

Psychology will meet the challenge 
it has imposed on itself and which men 
everywhere expect it to meet only when 
it becomes fully emancipated from a 
point of view which permits or encour- 
ages the study of isolated individuals, 
experiences, isolated relation- 
ships. Man’s thought and behavior can 
be understood only as processes which 
take place in full bodied situations. 


serve are 


isol ited 
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And the cross relationship of factors 
which must be taken into account be- 
comes complicated indeed as the psy- 
chologist tries to account for the 
experiences of man in his social life, for 
his family ties, his friendships, his frus- 
trations, ambitions, responsibilities, de- 
sire for affection, his strikes and his 
wars. As Bridgman has _ recently 
pointed out, “the world of daily life 

. is obviously enormously more com- 
plex than the world of the physicist” (1, 
p. 2). 

The job is not a simple one of select- 
ing and choosing what appear to be the 
most significant parts of different ex- 
planatory systems and simply adding 
them together without attempting to 
understand the cross relationships in- 
volved as psychologists labeled “eclec- 
tic” would suggest. For this would 
be failing to make a distinction be- 
tween taking apart what really belongs 
together and putting together processes 
that are inseparable in any actual occa- 
sion of life and without which there 
would be no experience at all. It is 
because of their failure to make such a 
distinction that eclectics label anyone 
a “radical” who adopts a synthesizing 
explanatory system. Eclecticism by its 
very nature discourages imagination 
and leads to sterility. 

If the nature of man’s everyday life 
experience is to be fathomed, it is nec- 
essary first of all to try to describe man’s 
experience in appropriate terms. Those 
processes that play significant roles in 
man’s living and their cross relation- 
ships must be sought and understood. 
An account of man’s experience will 
become intrinsically reasonable only in 
so far as all of those factors are taken 
into account without which man’s ex- 
perience would not be what it is. 

This emphasis may appear to be self- 
evident. But it is apparently true that 
the reason why the scientist’s under- 
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standing of the nature of man’s experi- 
ence and behavior is not greater than 
it is today is because he has either 
neglected to search for and discover the 
characteristics of man’s experiences or 
has deliberately limited those character- 
istics to a few easy ones psychologists 
have favored for one reason or another 
and that still leave much unexplained. 
Sometimes a psychologist can boast of 
being scientific only because he is clos- 
ing his eyes to pressing problems. Ob- 
viously such a procedure is not con- 
sistent with the spirit of scientific 
inquiry. 

An authority on evolution, G. G. 
Simpson, has pointed out that “it is 
important to realize that man is an ani- 
mal, but it is even more important to 
realize that the essence of his unique 
nature lies precisely in those character- 
istics that are not shared with any other 
animal” (13, p. 284). Whitehead has 
stated as a “general principle” that 
“low-grade characteristics are better 
studied first in connection with cor- 
respondingly low-grade organisms, in 
which those characteristics are not ob- 
scured by more developed types of 
functioning. Conversely, high-grade 
characters should be studied first in 
connection with those organisms in 
which they first come to full perfec- 
tion” (16, p. 5). 

All organisms, including man, are 
on-going, living processes. And _ all 
higher organisms, including man, have 
biological needs or physiological ten- 
that must be satisfied 
periodically if life and growth are to 
continue. But there is something 
about man that is unique. The biolo- 
gist sees his enormous adaptive and 
the poet sees his 
the _ religious 
prophet sees him searching for the 
Kingdom of God. Each observer in his 
own way sees that something has been 


sion systems 


creative abilities: 


“divine discontent”: 
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added in the latest chapter of the long 
evolutionary story. 

It seems hopeless to try to account 
for man’s behavior solely in terms of 
variables as crude as reflexes, instincts, 
or physiological tensions. For example, 
attempts to account for man’s motiva- 
tion in terms of the reduction of physio- 
logical tensions seem inadequate to 
“explain” the many situations in which 
man’s satisfactions and happinesses are 
actually related to an increase, rather 
than a decrease, in the state of “ten- 
sions” experienced. When a_ person 
deliberately undertakes a new task, 
when he deliberately strives to meet 
new levels of aspiration he often knows 
well enough that he will experience 
new and perhaps more disturbing 
inner tensions. Man’s psychological 
tensions seem to be more the coprod- 
ucts of his strivings than basic explana- 
tions of them. When the characteristics 
of individual experiences are observed, 
their variety and subtlety are apparent. 
They are by no means all described 
appropriately by words that may be 
suitable for lower organisms. 


THe Quatity oF ExpErteNcE 


An outstanding characteristic of man 
is his capacity to sense the value in the 
quality of his experience. This experi- 
enced value attribute is a pervasive and 
inseparable aspect of every experience. 
All human wants, urges, desires and 
aspirations are permeated with some 
value attribute. 

You can see best what is meant by 
the value attribute in experience by 
referring to your own experience. A 
value attribute of a relatively low order 
is experienced in situations where physi- 
cal needs are satisfied in a crude and 
elemental way: ¢.g., the sense of well- 
being and taste in the satisfaction of 
hunger by any kind of food you can 
get hold of. The satisfying quality of 
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these sensations is apparently the result 
of some evolutionary process insuring 
our survival. Man experiences a 
“higher,” subtler, richer, more satisfy- 
ing value attribute with the satisfaction 
of his needs in other situations which 
have become desiderata of civilized 
men: ¢.g., satisfaction of hunger with 
food that is prepared tastefully, served 
nicely, eaten in attractive surroundings 
and in the company of congenial 
people. 

You sense the satisfying value of 
experience from a job well done, from 
helping to accomplish a community, 
national or humanitarian task, from 
having met or exceeded your own ex- 
pectations or the expectations others 
have of you. You sense a value attri- 
bute in the exhilaration, the sense of 
well being you may get from climbing 
a mountain, from a swim in a lake or 
the sea, from a good game of tennis or 
golf. You feel a richness of experience 
as you watch your children grow and 
develop. You sense a high quality 


from the experience of helping a friend 
or doing a deed which you know is 
You sense a value attribute in 
creativity whether that creativity in- 
volves baking a tasty loaf of bread, 


good. 


making your garden grow, raising 
hogs, cattle or grain, putting together 
a homemade radio, repairing a broken 
machine, painting a picture, or writing 
a poem or a sonata. You sense a value 
attribute in experience when you learn 
something useful for your purposes, 
when you make sense out of some- 
thing; and you share the value attri- 
butes of a child’s experience when you 
see his sense of satisfaction in learning 
to tell time, in learning to read, in 
learning his first simple additions. 
You sense value attributes in the 
humble, ordinary activities of life: in 
saying “hello” to a neighbor, in clean- 
ing your house, in taking a bath after 
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a hard day’s work. You sense the value 
attributes of disappointment, disturb- 
ance, or sorrow when things go wrong. 

Man’s unusual capacity to sense the 
value of experience in so many diverse 
ways provides the possibility of working 
out a plausible explanation for the 
many divergent types of activity men 
seek to repeat. Man tries to recapture 
qualities he has experienced on pre- 
vious occasions: in his social gather- 
ings, his ways of satisfying physical 
needs, his esthetic experiences, his 
work or his play. He wants to recap- 
ture these experiences simply because 
he enjoys experiencing the value attri- 
bute related to them. However, it 
should be pointed out that in everyday 
life, situations never repeat themselves 
identically and, if they tend to, man 
will often try to create variation, for 
with the repetition of very similar 
situations there can be a decreased 
sense of satisfaction. Habitual activity 
may become monotonous and boring; 
or we may become aware of it only 
subconsciously. 

The value attribute that pervades 
every experience is a crucially impor- 
tant fact. It is the catalyzer needed to 
produce nearly all of our actions. The 
sensed value of any experience differs 
in some subtle way from that of any 
other experience. To describe the full 
quality of an experience it is generally 
necessary to resort to a whole string of 
adjectives as in describing a person or 
a landscape. Sometimes analogies are 
used. Sometimes we think of bits of 
poetry or passages from a novel where 
those who are expert in putting our 
feelings into words have managed 
somehow to capture, or remind us of, 
a feeling approximating our own. The 
value attributes of experience charac- 
teristic of man seem to occur largely in 
what Korzybski has aptly described as 
“non-verbal,” “silent” levels (8). 
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We remember the values experienced 
in life and we store them up, building 
out of them a standard or system of 
values which we inevitably, though 
generally unconsciously, use for later 
reference. Against this system of values 
derived from past experiences, we sense 
the quality of our present experience. 
It is the only value standard we know. 
On the basis of our acquired pattern of 
values we characterize our present ex- 
periences variously as “worthwhile,” 
“satisfying,” “pleasant,” “fruitless,” 
“disappointing,” and the like. 

It is in terms of the values of experi- 
ence that the “worthwhileness” of 
an action is tested. The value of the 
quality in experience comes into being 
only in concrete situations. In general 
it is not subject to recall as are concep- 
tual abstractiors. 

A sense of Quality in experience is 
achieved only by participating actively 
in life transactions. And conversely, 
if no value attribute in action is experi- 
enced, there is no participation in the 
on-going process of living and grow- 
ing. This is the situation with certain 
psychiatric patients and with those who 
live entirely in the past, dreaming of 
the good old days and wishing they 
would come again. 

The richness and variety of the qual- 
ity we are able to get out of experience 
depends on the scope and variety of the 
life situations in which we can partici- 
pate, especially with the opportunity 
we have to share experience with 
others. The richness of the quality of 
our experience will depend, too, on 
the extent to which we can create some 
order, some meaning, some direction in 
life situations through our own partici- 
pation in them. 

There is considerable evidence both 
from the laboratory and from everyday 
observation that the behavior of ani- 
mals reflects an increasing sense of 
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value attributes as one moves up the 
phylogenetic scale. The lowly labora- 
tory rat displays “hierarchies” of path 
preferences in moving through a maze 
to a goal. The number and variety of 
activities shown by a dog in an effort 
to regain his master’s favor suggests a 
considerable ability to sense value attri- 
butes. The descriptions Kohler and 
Yerkes give of the excited behavior of 
primates when they reach an insightful 
solution to a difficult problem leaves no 
doubt that a fairly high order of value 
attribute is being experienced. But 
while the capacity to sense a value 
attribute of some sort is not peculiar to 
man’s experience alone, the capacity 
has been developed to such a degree 
in man that it may be considered suf- 
ficiently unique to distinguish man 
from all other animals. Sensed value 
attributes characterize all of man’s 
experience. 


THe ENHANCEMENT OF THE VALUE 
ATTRIBUTE OF EXPERIENCE 


While the concept of the sensed value 
attribute of experience seems to me 
indispensable in providing a toe hold 
to account for some of the characteris- 
tics of man, still it is not enough by 


itself. On this basis alone it would be 
impossible to account for man’s curi- 
osity and inquiry, for all the new fears 
and anxieties that beset him, for his 
self-conscious search to increase the 
range of the setting in which he can 
act effectively, for his constant lack of 
perfect “adjustment,” for his will-o’- 
the-wisp search for peace of mind, or 
for his feeling of personal development 
and growth. 

This points to the conclusion that 
the ultimate, the most generalized goal 
of man is what can be called the en- 
hancement of the value attributes of 
experience. This can be regarded as 
the top standard of human experience, 
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a standard in its own right. It is the 
capacity man has to sense added value 
in his experience that accounts for his 
ceaseless striving, his search for a direc- 
tion to his activities, for his characteris- 
tic unwillingness to have things remain 
as they are. 

In supposing that the enrichment of 
the value attributes of experience is the 
outstanding characteristic of man, there 
are no teleological implications what- 
ever. There is no implication that the 
course man’s life is pursuing inevitably 
follows some overall intrinsic design. 
Neither is there any acceptance of a 
hedonistic doctrine with its contention 
that the aim of life is to seek pleasure, 
nor any thouyht that the achievement 
of increments of value attribute means 
“improvement” or “progress” in any 
western sense. 

The concept of the “enhancement of 
the value attributes of experience” has 
been adopted because it seems intrinsi- 
cally reasonable in itself and because it 
provides the possibility of explaining 
plausibly the other characteristics of 
man’s experience. Some such concept 
must be used and its scientific explana- 
tion sought if we are to avoid the in- 
adequacy of any account of man’s 
experience solely in terms of influences 
that are operating in the “now.” For 
the behavior of the “now” is not some- 
thing that can be neatly isolated from 
the past and the future. 

All observations of man indicate that 
most people who are attuned to any- 
thing approximating normal life will 
not be satisfied with their role unless 
it offers some potentiality for one ex- 
perience to lead to another, for change 
to occur in some apparent direction. 
Steinbeck expressed the situation in one 
“For it is that 
humans are¢ you 
give them one thing and they want 
And this is said in 


of his novels: said 


never satisfied, that 


something more. 
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disparagement, whereas it is one of 
the greatest talents the species has and 
one that has made it superior to ani- 
mals that are satisfied with what they 
have” (14, p. 37). It is this characteris- 
tic to which the naturalist Coghill re- 
ferred when he said that his philosophy 
of life was “not of being, but of becom- 
ing; not of life, but of living” (7, p. 
230). It is what lies behind the remark 
I heard a woman make in a crowded 
railway station, “Most things excite me 
only once.” It lies behind the col- 
loquialisms “It gave me a lift,” “I got 
a kick out of it.” 

The on-going process described here 
is distinguished from and should not 
be confused with the normal “stages of 
growth” which an individual goes 
through from conception through birth, 
adolescence and old age as determined 
by his chromosome activity and glandu- 
lar processes. Nor is the process de- 
scribed here to be confused with growth 
and development in the evolutionary 
sense. 

What is meant by a desired incre- 
ment in the value attribute of experi- 
ence can again be seen best by observing 
one’s own life and the lives of others. 
The skilled worker who gets the job 
he wants will soon become relatively 
dissatisfied if it offers no “future”—if 
there is no chance for increased respon- 
sibility, for increased creative effort, or 
for greater usefulness in his social 
group. A young woman may have her 
whole heart set on marriage. But after 
marriage she will use this new situa- 
tion as the springboard for obtaining 
new, emergent qualities of experience 
through her children, her new social 
intercourse, her new community re- 
Or a farmer’s first goal 
Once 


sponsibilities. 
may be to own his own farm. 
he achieves this goal, he will want to 
“develop” and “improve” his farm. A 
young man who has acquired the am- 
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bition to go to college will rapidly 
acquire other ambitions as soon as he 
enters college. He will want to make 
a certain team or club, or he may strive 
for a certain academic record. Once he 
a club or makes a team, the 
chances are that he will strive within 
his social groups to raise his status, to 
become an important And 
once he makes the grades he desires, 
he will probably raise his sights. Gang- 
sters will within the gang of 
their hearts’ desire to “be” somebody. 

It should be particularly emphasized 
that the satisfaction sought in experi- 
ence is a satisfaction within the par- 
ticular culture or group of which the 
individual is a participating member. 
In western society there is a tendency 
to think of satisfaction in 
terms of hustling and bustling activi- 
ties that spell “wealth,” 
“fame,” or “advancement” in terms of 
our particular norms. It may at first 
appear, then, that persons in “primi- 
tive,” “backward,” “easygoing,” or 
“static” cultures or show no 
behavior that could properly be de- 


gets into 


member. 


strive 


increased 


7 progress, 


groups 


scribed as attempts to experience in- 


Yet intimate 
participation in the social life of any 
cultural group and an understanding 
of the significance of individual be- 
havior reveals that the people who com- 
pose that group do seek increased satis- 
factions according to standards and 
expectancies of their own. While it 
may appear that the life of a Chinese 
coolie, a Russian peasant, a South 
African native, a Navajo Indian in 
New Mexico, or an Arapesh of New 
Guinea may go around only in a con- 
stant circle, they in turn might wonder 
what modern Americans could possibly 
get out of a life that might seem to 
Wherever we 


crements of satisfaction. 


them a hectic rat-race. 
look in any culture man has aspirations 
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of some kind and never seems com- 
pletely satisfied with his lot. 

An increment of the value of experi- 
ence is possibly only if there is some 
standard, some form to use as a spring- 
board for emergence. We cannot sense 
an enhancement of quality in experi- 
ence if we have no standard as a 
take-off. It is for this reason that the 
concept of the value attributes of ex- 
perience was introduced earlier. Other- 
wise the concept of an enhanced quality 
of experience would make no sense. 
Both are required for an adequate, 
intrinsically reasonable explanatory 
system. 

The supposition of the enhancement 
of the value attributes in experience 
accounts for the aspect of growth. It 
is dependent on the capacity of man to 
look into the future as he takes part in 
and becomes part of emerging situ- 
ations. What is experienced as an in- 
crement of value today becomes part of 
the value standard tomorrow if experi- 
ences can be repeated in similar future 
occasions. The process of development 
in the individual is a constant pyramid- 
ing of the set of value standards neces- 
sarily used as the test of the next 
experiences. Participation in any occa- 
sion of living alters for good or evil the 
standard of value built up which pro- 
vides the only stepping sti .e for the 
next participation. 

We experience increments of value 
attributes when we overcome the ob- 
stacles facing us constantly in new 
situations. By the very nature of 
things, when we overcome one difh- 
culty we are faced with new difficulties 
which in turn demand resolution and 
in turn necessitate continued emer- 
gence. When our difficulties are of 
major proportions and when we sense 
that we are on the way to a better reso- 
lution of them, then an increment of 
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value in our experience may have coa- 
siderable duration. In such cases, we 
are not bothered by temporary frustra- 
tions because we realize we are going 
on to a richer experience. 

Man more than any other animal is 
faced with the problem of choice. His 
choice often is between the security he 
feels fairly certain he can obtain if he 
does one thing and, on the other hand, 
the experience of new, emergent quality 
if he does another thing. For this 
reason man’s judgments are frequently 
and inevitably tinged with both hope 
and fear. 

Usually man will not choose the path 
leading to a possible increase in the 
value attribute of his experience unless 
a certain minimum feeling of security 
is guaranteed. Yet it is the nature of 
man to strive for an increment in the 
value attribute of his experience even 
though he may know full well it will 
involve sacrifice and pain. On the basis 
of the many cases he has treated, Rogers 
concludes that “the urge for a greater 


degree of independence, the desire for 
a self-determined integration, the tend- 
ency to strive, even through much pain, 


toward a socialized maturity, is as 
strong as—no, is than—the 
desire for comfortable dependence, the 
need to rely upon external authority for 
assurance. . . . I have yet to find the 
individual who, when he examines his 
situation deeply, and feels that he per- 
ceives it clearly, deliberately chooses 
dependence, deliberately 
have the integrated direction of himself 
undertaken by another. When all the 
elements are clearly perceived, the 
balance seems invariably in the direc 
tion of the painful but ultimately re- 
warding path of self-actualization or 
growth” (11, p. 218). 

The whole process of life is dialec- 
tical in the that the “normal” 


str¢ mnger 


chooses to 


sense 
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individual keeps going on to new ex- 
periences in so far as his security 
framework allows. From his observa- 
tions of children, William Stern con- 
cluded that “self-preservation and self- 
development unite and blend in the 
process of growth. . . . The activities 
which first develop are exactly those 
which are of the most primary impor- 
tance for self-preservation; and whilst 
self-development hastens on the ever- 
new triumphs in the growth of powers 
and the spiritual conquest of the ma- 
terial, the motive-power and capacity 
of self-preservation works away in the 
subconscious with unerring surety of 
purpose. .. . Each single goal, aimed at 
by struggling self-development, is no 
sooner reached than it immediately 
exists solely to be replaced by others, 
and not only so, but it becomes a per- 
manent acquirement of the personality. 

For there is indeed nothing in 
development of only momentary value, 
everything keeps on working, even if 
only as a tool for other efforts, every- 
thing heaps up powers, makes reserves, 
opens roads, that determine future 
life” (15, pp. 52f.). 

Value attributes and increments of 
value in experience are always relative. 
They are unique to the experiencing 
individual. There are, and can be, no 
absolute units of the standard of value 
upon which increments of value are 
based for all individuals. The standard 
of value for each person is determined 
by his particular unique biological and 
life history. There are enormous indi- 
vidual differences in both the quality 
and value increment 
sought. People in lowly stations of life 
may experience much greater value 
than persons who are “successful,” or 
“famous.” A humble cobbler may “get 
more out of life,” for example, by 
watching the success of his children as 


the degree of 
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a result of the education he has strug- 
gled to furnish them than a millionaire 
who sees no upward trend in his de- 
velopment as life goes on. 

Nor can an increment of value attri- 
individual be 


any single 


butes for 
judged in terms of any accepted social 


standards no matter how these may 
affect the general direction of a per- 
activities. Conformity may be 
only a matter of expediency, not of 
gratification. There are again huge 
individual differences. Some people, 
through circumstance or learning, will 
place enormous reliance on security, 
others will more readily take a chance 
on the satisfaction to be derived from 
exploring unfamiliar Even 
within the same culture what one per- 
son regards as success, another will 
regard as failure; what one calls a 
virtue another will call a vice. 

In trying to increase our valueful 
experiences, we also try, of course, to 
decrease the number of situations 
which we know from past experience 
will either provide no such satisfactions 
or will keep us from participating in 
that we believe would be 
satisfying. Similarly, many of us spend 
a great deal of our lives avoiding situ- 


son’s 


roads. 


situations 


ations of various kinds as we attempt 
to minimize the occasions of life which 
we predict will give us no increments 
of value in the immediate or distant 
future. 

The direction any individual’s de 
velopment takes depends largely on 
the particular situations in which he 

In the ; 
and 
providing 
are learned. The 


participates. process of de- 


velopment socialization, spec ific 


possibilities increments of 
value to experience 
particular environment through which 
growth takes place gives a particular 
dividual a 


ection in which he 


sense of the 
may 
way of 


particular 
look for a 


richer, more satisfying life. 
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Stated somewhat differently, a person’s 
unique environment provides a particu- 
lar way of instrumenting his pattern of 
growth with its intrinsic desire for an 
increment of the value of experience. 

Furthermore, it is known from 
studies of genetics and _ individual 
differences that an individual will 
develop in Ais particular way depend- 
ing on Ars particular abilities and tem- 
peramental traits, within the directional 
framework provided by his participa- 
tion in a particular social context. 
Thus, if you are a farmer, your particu- 
lar abilities and temperamental traits 
will help determine how good a farmer 
you will be; if you are a labor leader 
your abilities and capacities and tem- 
peramental traits operating through an 
environment will largely determine 
your effectiveness within the situation 
you face. The same holds true for the 
talent of a musician or novelist, the 
creativity of a scientist, the genius of 
some comedians. The characteristics 
unique to every person are rooted in 
his chromosome activity. 


A Narvuratistic Basis 


Why is it that concepts associated 
with man’s capacity to sense a value 
attribute in experience have not been 
previously introduced in psychology? 
It may be due. in part to the fact that 
if such concepts are thought of, they 
appear to be metaphysical and without 
any scientific underpinning. But while 
such concepts, like others in the history 
of science, may have no explanation 
today, they are not mystical and by no 
means outside the bounds of scientific 
explanation tomorrow. Progress in 
scientific inquiry can only come about 
if a notion is postulated that seems to 
be intrinsically reasonable, whose exist- 
ence may not be verifiable today but 
which nevertheless holds out the 
possibility of yielding to scientific veri- 
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fication in the future. It has been 
necessary to postulate man’s capacity to 
sense value attributes and an increment 
of value in experience in order to take 
into account all of those aspects that 
characterize man’s experience. For if 
any explanatory system leaves out any 
characteristic of man’s experience then 
it must itself be ruled out as an ade- 
quate account of man. 

These concepts have not been pulled 
out of thin air. What they name are 
experiences that can be operationally 
defined as standards that provide man 
with his most reliable guides for pur- 
poseful action. They are the compass 
which gives man his direction both as 
to how he should act and what this 
action is for. 

The neurologist, Herrick, has pointed 

out that no mechanical model of nerv- 
ous structure and action has been de- 
vised which successfully bridges the 
gap between the 
nature as We know it empirically and 
the subjective experience of knowing. 
He says, “Our bodies think as naturally 
as they breathe and if we do not yet 
understand how we understand, the 
thing to do is to try to find out. 
It is not unreasonable to hope that a 
scientific formulation of the mind-body 
problem may be found in terms of 
principles different from those of both 
Newtonian quantum 
and still within the domain of nature 
of human nature—as we 
it” (5, pp. 4off.). 

More and more it is becoming appar 


order of objective 


and mechanics 


experience 
ent in studies of the life process at all 


that the 
organization of the mechanisms of an 


levels because of particular 


organism, they are themselves instru 


mental in determining the course of 
their own development. The physicist 
Schrédinger writes that the chromo 
“are and 
or, to use another simile, they 


somes law-code executive 


pe wer 
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are architect’s plan and buiider’s craft— 
in one” (12, p. 21). In trying to answer 
the question, “What is life?” Schréd- 
inger concludes “What I wish to make 
clear in this last chapter is, in short, 
that from all we have learnt about the 
structure of living matter, we must be 
prepared to find it working in a man- 
ner that cannot be reduced to the ordi- 
nary laws of physics. And that not on 
the ground that there is any ‘new force’ 
of what not, directing the behaviour of 
the single atoms within a living organ- 
ism, but that because the construction 
is different from anything we have yet 
tested in the physical laboratory” (12, 
p. 76). ... “We must therefore not be 
discouraged by the difficulty of inter- 
preting life by the ordinary laws of 
physics. For that is just what is to be 
expected from the knowledge we have 
gained of the structure of living mat- 
ter. We must be prepared to find 
a new type of physical law prevailing 
in it” (12, pp. 8of.). 

An imposing amount of research in 
neurology, genetics and 
physics already is beginning to clarify 
the problem sufficiently so that some- 
thing approximating a_ naturalistic 
explanation of experience seems even- 
As Herrick has stated, 
the apparent order science finds in both 
the organic and the inorganic world is 
due to mechanisms which are “intrinsic 
to the natural system in operation” and 
“is not imposed upon it from with- 
out” (6, p. 258). In this conception of 
any underlying mechanism, the mecha 
“an active participant in 
the process, and it has a certain range 
of freedom of action” (7, p. 201). In 
discussing the randomness and direc- 
tiveness of behavior, the physiologist 
Lillie states that “whatever its special 
origin may be, directiveness in living 
organisms is a general fact of observa- 
tion which typically has its physio- 


physiology, 


tually possible. 


nism itself is 
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logical basis in activities carried out 
under the control of definitely organ- 
ized structure” (9, p. 8). He also 
writes that “the production of novelty, 
or what is now called emergence, is a 
constant feature of natural process” (9, 
p.15). Lillie suggests that “intranuclear 
directive action would be ultra-micro- 
scopic and ultimately intra-atomic, 1.e., 
rather than external in_ its 
origin. Transition from a microphysi- 
cal to a macrophysical mode of causa- 
tion would constitute the _ essential 
physical feature of the conditions 
underlying the directive control” (10, 
p. 133). Coghill concluded that man 
is “a mechanism which, within his 
limitations of life, sensitivity and 
growth, is creating and operating him- 
self” (7, p. 222). 

Such a concept of “mechanism” and 
indeterminancy may appear today 
almost as incomprehensible as New- 
ton’s concepts were tc most people in 
his time. It is not relevant to our 
major purpose here to pursue these 
leads in any detail or to take sides in 
any current controversy. All we want 
to do is to indicate that it is in the spirit 
of scientific inquiry never to advance 
a metaphysical or supernatural explana- 
tion if some physical explanation is 
even conceivable. As Simpson has 
pointed out “the materialistic view is 
not abandoned when life is seen as a 


internal 


process and organization in which the 


is different from 
the dis- 
not 


behavior of matter 
that in its nonliving state... 
tinctive claim of materialism is 
stupid denial of special attributes to 
life, but the view that the substances 
and the principles involved in organic 
evolution are those universal in the 
material world and that the distinctive 
attributes and activities of life are in- 
herent in its organization only” (13, 
pp. 125f.). 


I am merely indicating here that 
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competent scientists hold out hope that 
eventually the gap now existing be- 
tween experience as_ introspectively 
known and the materialistic processes 
collateral with this experience may 
eventually be brought within the range 
of scientific investigation. Whatever 
the exact organization of the machinery 
may prove to be that accomplishes this 
marvelous result, it involves taking into 
account many, many factors of past ex- 
perience, weighing or evaluating them 
on the basis of the probability that a 
certain reaction to a certain set of cir- 
cumstances will be a good bet and then 
acting accordingly. The process in- 
volves all that Weiner has described 
under the heading of Cybernetics; and 
it involves a good deal more. The end 
result of this process is that the experi- 
encing individual feels that he has an 
idea of sufficient reliability so that he 
can act to carry out his purposes. 

The emergent characteristics of men 
are related to the development of his 
capacity to create artifacts, that is, his 
ability to produce things such as tools, 
buildings, and machines. This capacity 
is related to the development and appli- 
cation of man’s capacity to inquire and 
figure out how and why things are as 
they are and happen as they do. In 
turn this capacity is connected to 
man’s ability to intellectualize, to make 
intellectual judgments and to use ab- 
stractions which will give him greater 
reliability in judging the probable effec- 
tiveness of action. Finally, these 
capacities are related to the develop- 
ment and exercise of man’s ability to 
make value judgments, to weigh and 
integrate a multitude of factors swiftly 
and unconsciously as he faces new 
problem situations. But we do not 
have time here to follow through these 
cross-relationships and indicate how 
each one apparently depends on all 
others for its very existence. 
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We certainly are far from under- 
standing at present what the natural 
that operate concomi- 
tantly to man’s sense of the value 
attributes in experience. But as scien- 
tists we can take comfort from the fact 
that what is going on in our experience 
better understood 
involved 


processes are 


eventually be 
that the processes 


may 


and cer- 


tainly will be of a different order of 
complexity than psychologists deal with 
when they attempt to explain the push 


behind man’s behavior in terms of 
reflexes, instincts, needs, or physiologi- 
cal tensions. Above all, the subtleties 
of man’s experience -must never be 
compromised for the sake of any ex- 
planation in the relatively crude terms 
natural scientists may be rather sure of 
so far. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE RELIABILITY 


AND VALIDITY OF THE 


HOROWITZ 


FACES TEST * t¢ 


BY PAUL H. MUSSEN 


University of Wisconsin 


CENT surveys of problems of attitude 
testing (1, 4) have emphasized that 
le testers have paid little attention to 


R’ 


attituc 


validity problems, i.c., the problems of the 


| 


“degree of relationship between overt non 


I behavior” (the 


verbal behavior and verbal 
attitude test) (4). 

The present study of 
reliability of one attitude test, the Horowitz 
Faces Test (2), is part of the writer’s study 
of personality and social factors related to 
children’s changes in attitudes toward 
Negroes (6). In this study, the Faces Test 


administered to 106 white boys before 


the validity and 


e 


W 
and after they had intimate contact with 
Negroes at an interracial camp for a period 
of four weeks. 

The test consists of two parts, the “ranks” 
Each child was 


as 


test and the “show-me” test. 
given 12 photographs of boys’ faces, 8 of 
them Negroes, 4 of them In the 
“ranks” test, the child simply indicated his 
order of preference from this assortment of 
white and Negro faces; in the “show-me” 
he picked out the individual boys he 


whites. 


¢ 


test, 
would like to go to the movies with, have 


for cousins, etc. 


In deriving single test score, the 
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test was arbitrarily weighted five 
Change 


“show-me” 
times as heavily as the “ranks” test. 
in attitude was measured by comparing the 
original and final attitude scores expressed 
in terms of standard scores. 


RELIABILITY OF THE ATTITUDE TEST 


Split-half reliability of the “show-me” test 
was high on both administrations of the test 
(uncorrected odds-even correlation on the 
original attitude test was +.88: on the final 
test, it was +.91). This was the part of the 
test which was weighted five times as heavily 
as the first part in deriving a single over-all 
attitude score for each subject. We may con 
clude that the Horowitz Faces Test is a 
highly reliable, internally consistent attitude 
test. 

Changes in score from the original to the 
final test also took place in a consistent, 
highly reliable way. Dividing the total score 
on each test into two subscores, one based on 
the odd items only and one based on the even 
items only, we found a correlation of +.85 
between changes (from original to final test) 
in the odd-items score and changes in the 
even-items score. Changes occurred in a 
consistent way; apparently they were evenly 
distributed throughout the two halves of the 
test and were not confined to any special 


item. 


VALIDITY OF THE ATTITUDE TEST 


If the Horowitz Faces Test has validity, we 
should be able to predict behavior in a social 
from the verbal behavior in the 
attitude test. A sociometric technique was 
employed as a measure of behavior in a social 
situation. Two asked pri 
vately of each child by his counselor four 
days after he arrived at camp and again three 


situation 


questions were 
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left. The first question was 
“If you could choose any five boys in this 


days before he 


camp to live with, which five boys would 
If the child chose only boys 
from his own cabin group (11 boys) he was 
not asked the second question. However, if 
he chose boys from outside of his cabin group 


you choose?” 


as well as from within it, he was then asked 
“Suppose you could choose them only from 
your own cabin, then which five boys would 
you choose?” 

If the attitude test were valid, boys with 
high prejudice scores would choose more 
whites (and consequently fewer Negroes) as 
cabin-mates, whereas boys with low prejudice 
(and 
proportions of 


scores would choose more Negroes 
whites). Since the 
and differed 
cabins, correlations were calculated for each 
The correlation between 
chosen and 
prejudice was (combined correlation 


based on correlations for individual cabins). 


fewer 
Negroes whites among the 
cabin separately. 


number of whites degree of 


+.52 


This correlation is significant beyond the one 
per cent level and indicates that the attitude 
test has some validity: those who showed a 
greater degree of prejudice in their tests also 
showed more prejudice in a behavioral situ- 
ation involving choice of cabin-mates. 

determine whether or not 
changes of attitude on the test were valid 
(i.e., reflected in changes in behavior), the 


In order to 


Chi-square test was applied to a four-fold 
table of two dichotomies: increased preju 
dice — decreased prejudice (on the test) and 
chose-more- whites —chose-fewer-whites (in 
the second than in the first sociometric inter 
view). The Chi-square value derived was 
15.444 which is significant well beyond the 
one per cent level for one degree of freedom. 
This also suggests that changes in the Horo 
witz Faces Test have validity when checked 
against sociometric findings. A greater pro 
portion of those who became more prejudiced 
on the final attitude test chose fewer Negroes 
for cabin-mates in their second sociometric 
choice than they had in their first; a greater 
those 


creased on the final attitude test chose more 


proportion of whose prejudice de- 


Negroes for cabin-mates at the end of the 


camp period than they had chosen at the 
beginning. 


55 


Discussion 


These results (especially the correlation 
between the amount of anti-Negro prejudice 
and the number of whites chosen for cabin- 
mates) indicate an appreciable degree of 
validity of this attitude scale and are thus 
considerably different from the results ob- 
tained in earlier studies of the validity of 
other attitude scales. Thus, LaPiere’s find- 
ings (3) indicate that there were marked 
inconsistencies between verbal behavior and 
non-verbal behavior in regard to race issues, 
while Bray (1) found that “the attempt to pre- 
dict behavior in terms of a linear correlation 
throughout the observed range of attitude 
from score on the attitude scales was a dis- 
mal failure.” (However, he also concluded 
that “Grouping subjects on the basis of 
attitude score markedly facilitates the predic- 
tion of behavior from personality scores in 
situations in which the attitude is elicited. 
In this sense attitude scales may 
siderable validity.(1)”) 

We that the 
these findings 


have con- 


believe differences between 


earlier and our own are 
explicable in terms of gradients of generali- 
zation. It must be remembered that attitude 
as measured in the Faces Test refers to “the 
degree to which one accepts members of 
with 


this 


one’s own racial group as contrasted 
members of the other group”(5). In 
test, the stimuli which elicit the acquired 
drive which determines the discriminatory 
(or accepting) responses are pictures of white 
and Negro boys whom the subject has never 
seen before. In the first sociometric choices, 
the stimuli were white and Negro boys who 
were relatively unfamiliar to the subjects. 
The stimuli involved in the Faces Test and 
in the social situation at the time of the first 
sociometric questionnaire were therefore 
roughly comparable; hence we would expect 
them to elicit similar responses. This in fact 
occurred. 

attitude tests 


Since the stimuli of the 


(items) and the stimuli of the social situ 


ations employed in the validity studies men- 
tioned earlier were quite distinctive, it seems 
logical to assume that they do not fall on 
stimuli 


the gradients of generalization of 
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which elicit the same response. Conse- 
quently, one could not expect a significantly 
positive relationship between the responses 
elicited in these two situations. 
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A METHOD OF VALIDATION BY SUCCESSIVE CLINICAL 
PREDICTIONS 


BY SAUL ROSENZWEIG 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE validation of psychodiagnostic instru- 
penal and, in particular, of the projec- 
tive methods presents serious obstacles to 
both the clinician and the experimentalist. 
Since these techniques often aim to reveal 
the covert and even unconscious aspects of 
personality, it is difficult to obtain external 
criteria of validity that are truly dependable. 
Even when such criteria are available, they 
are seldom quantitatively defined. The judg- 
ments obtainable from the case history or 
from a psychotherapist who is treating a 
patient are among the most reliable sources 
of validating information, but for purposes 
of correlation they have all the weaknesses 
of qualitative data. If one relies upon ratings 
furnished by the clinical psychologist, the 
social worker or the psychiatrist, then the 
usual hazards of such ratings are introduced 
and the validation results once more become 
inconclusive. Sometimes an attempt may be 
made to validate a projective method by 
correlating its results with those from another 
perhaps better established technique, e.g., the 
Rorschach; but the fact that these referrent 
instruments have never been subjected to 
systematic validation themselves leads to a 
circular argument in which one unknown 
is being checked against another. Even if 
the two techniques agree, the only conclusion 
to be drawn is that there is something in the 
new instrument, just as presumably there 
was something in the old; the more exact 
definition of what that something is still 
remains to be discovered. A similar difficulty 
resides in the matching method of validation. 
Here, too, correct matchings point to the 
presumptive validity of the instrument under 
investigation. How to specify the variables 
of measurement it provides still remains a 


problem. 
If one approaches the problem of validation 
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from the standpoint of the instrument to be 
validated, the difficulties are no less bewilder- 
ing. Through their emphasis upon the total 
personality and, especially, upon the less 
superficial aspects of it, the projective 
methods become particularly elusive. Not 
only is it alleged that highly important and 
subtle knowledge regarding the person is 
here revealed but it is further maintained 
that this information can be supplied in very 
different ways—through quite diverse cues— 
by different subjects. Identical variables are 
furthermore said to undergo changes in 
meaning, as far as their quantitative treat- 
ment is concerned, depending upon the con- 
figuration of the total results. Even with 
techniques that aim at a somewhat more 
specific determination of some phase of per- 
sonality—a technique less like the Rorschach 
and more like the Wechsler mirror-drawing 
test for the measurement of anxiety—it is 
almost impossible to glean from the literature 
the exact nature of the hypotheses upon 
which the instrument was built. And to 
make matters more baffling, there is the fact 
that, despite their obvious weaknesses, the 
instruments in question seem in clinical prac- 
tice to have genuine validity and to survive 
the trials to which they are put. Though 
superficially discouraging, the situation in- 
triguingly invites those interested in sys- 
tematic research to find ways of coping with 
the dilemma. 

The suggestion contained 
points in the desired direction and might 
with some fitness be characterized as a 
method for validating projective techniques 
projectively. Since in these techniques of 
personality study the response in a sense 
defines the stimulus, it is proposed to allow 
the test of which one wishes to know the 
validity to define itself in the course of pro- 


in this note 
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What 


systematic use of 


will be 
trial and 
error with a succession of hypotheses being 


gressive clinical validation. 


described is a 


advanced, checked, rejected or revised until 
finally the character of the instrument in 
which one is interested has been defined as a 
result of empirical investigation. Since this 
validation procedure is in essence similar to 
the general method of scientific experimenta- 
tion, in which hypotheses are framed in 
advance of observation and then subjected to 
the outcome of experience; and since, more- 
over, this same basic approach is employed 
in the usual practice of the careful clinician, 
who attempts by “experimental cogitation” 
to integrate the results of his various tests 
with the fewest number of assumptions 
regarding both the nature of personality and 
the particular person, the recommended 
method should be easy for both the experi- 
mentalist and the clinician to appreciate. 

In what, then, does the method of succes 
sive clinical predictions consist? Let it be 
assumed that one is interested in the valida- 
tion of a new personality test, preferably— 


for the present illustrative purpose—a 


The following steps would be 


pro- 
jective one. 
taken: 

(1) Two or would 
agree in conference on a hypothesis or set 


more investigators 
the scope and im 
(A single investi 
carry out this and 
the remaining steps of the 


of hypotheses regarding 
pact of the instrument 
gator might conceivably 
procedure but 
much of its objectivity would presumably be 
lost under these alternative conditions.) 

(2) A subject to whom it would also be 
possible to administer a variety of other tests 
or on whom relevant observations of other 
kinds could independently be made would 
be given the new test. 

(2) These other 
would be carried out on the subject, prefer 


tests and observations 
ably, though not necessarily, by the investi 


gators previously mentioned. First-hand 
knowledge of the subject by these possible 
examiners would aid in succeeding steps of 
the validating procedure. Among such 
means of independent observation could be 
both 


psychometric and projective, but more quali- 


included not only a battery of tests, 


tative devices, e.g., information from case 
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history or clinical interviews, and ‘ quanti- 
tative or qualitative evaluations of obse: vers— 
psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker, nurse, 
teacher or parent—who are in close contact 
with the subject. The data obtained by the 
independent means here envisaged would 
provide the criteria against which the new 
instrument would be validated. However, 
as will presently be noted, these data would 
not, as in the ordinary method of validation, 
do their work impersonally; they would be 
filtered through the personal and collective 
interpretation of the conferees indi- 
cated. The procedure of validation is in 
this sense a variant of the “diagnostic coun- 
cil” developed at the Harvard Psychological 


above 


Clinic. 

(4) The data from the independent means 
of observation would be accumulated and 
analyzed both in their own terms and, more 
particularly, with a view to their prediction 
of the subject’s performance on the unvali- 
dated test. This prediction could not, how- 
ever, be particularized until the next step of 
the procedure had been carried out. 

(5) The cooperating investigators would 
again meet and consider the data about the 
subject from the various independent sources 
of observation and, on the basis of these 
results, make as precise as possible a predic- 
tion as to what, on the previously accepted 
hypotheses regarding the new measuring 
device, this subject might be expected to 
show on it. It would be highly important 
that this prediction be accompanied in its 
various aspects by reasons (in terms of the 
independent data of observation) for each 
of the anticipated scores or qualitative results. 
Should some total pattern of findings be 
expected, this prediction and its rationaliza 
tion would also have to be specified. 

(6) The findings by the new instrument, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, would now 
be adduced and the agreement between these 
results and those predicted would be noted 
in detail. 

(7) In further conference the investigators 
would consider the degree of their success or 
failure and would, more specifically, examine 
the relationship between the bases or reasons 
offered for their predictions and the actual 


(This 


outcome of the subject’s performance. 
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step constitutes the heart of the method here 
in question since in it resides both the fruit 
of the earlier steps and the foundation of the 
remaining ones.) 

(8) This conference would, if sufficiently 
cogent in its results, provide a basis for re 
vising the hypotheses regarding the validity 
of the new test. It would, in other words, 
enable the investigators to define the nature 
and impact of the unknown instrument more 
decisively. The newly formulated hypothesis 
or hypotheses as to the validity of the test 
would then serve as the beginning for a 
repetition of the procedure with a new 
subject 

(9) A succession of such experiments in 
clinical prediction should make it possible 
for the new device gradually to define its 
own validity. 

Several qualifications should be noted. It 
is quite possible that the results of one sub 
ject on the new test would be insufficient for 
a revision of the validation hypotheses. In 
that event such revision would have to wait 
until the evidence from a larger sample had 
been obtained. It is also readily conceivable 
that the instrument under study would have 
no assignable validity. In these circumstances 
the predictions of the conferees would tend 
to move in a more or less indeterminate 
direction. In the case of the 
instrument, on the other hand, improvement 


successful 


in prediction would be expected to occur 
with some measure of consistency and with- 
out undue circularity or regressions to earlier 
hypotheses. Patience on the part of the 
investigators would, of course, in both the 
successful and unsuccessful instances have to 
be taken for granted, as would also a suffi 
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ciency of relevant data from the independent 
sources of observation. 

The unique virtue of the recommended 
procedure of validation lies in its permitting 
the new instrument to define its own peculli- 
arities regardless of the assumptions that may 
have led to its construction. Since experi- 
ence indicates that many personality tests, 
especially projective ones, have potentialities 
and limitations notably different from those 
considered by their inventors, a procedure 
that allows for objective self-definition has 
obvious merit. Other advantages have been 
indicated earlier. By the present method 
qualitative as well as quantitative data can 
be objectively employed in the validation 
process either as to-be-validated or as vali- 
dative measures. Implicit aspects of per- 
sonality and even the “total personality” can 
be encompassed provided that these can be 
stated in terms of common acceptance by 
the conferees. Predictions can similarly be 
made and measurements anticipated either 
in patterns of total response or piecemeal 
with reference to segments of the person 
ality. Once more the only limitation of the 
procedure becomes also a guarantee of its 
objectivity: the predictions must be statable. 
The specification of reasons for the predic- 
tions in terms of the data from the inde- 
pendent sources of observation makes it 
feasible to check back as well as to move 
forward in analyzing degrees of success and 
failure. Briefly, then, the method of succes- 
sive clinical predictions is an instance of the 


successive approximations model of scientific 


research. 
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THE COMPARATIVE EFFECT OF FRUSTRATION AND SUCCESS ON 
GOAL-DIRECTED BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


BY FRED Y. BILLINGSLEA ann HERBERT BLOOM * 


Tulane University 


oAL-pirEcTED behavior, whether on the 
G automatic habit level or on the prob 
lem-solving level, is characteristic of, and a 
necessity for, the continuance of an organ- 
ism’s adjustment to, and even existence in, 
his environment. 

From a descriptive point of view, goal 
nay be considered as that stage in a particu- 
lar stimulus-response sequence being carried 
out by an individual where the intensity, 
emotional 
that 
lowered or the 


i.¢., nmeuro-muscular tension or 
(EEL) 
effectively 
removed (3). 


energy level characteristic of 


response is 
conditions 


stimulus Various 


can and doég interfere with 


activity (14, 15). 
degrees of effectiveness (1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 


goal-directed 
They do so with varying 
17). Frustration, then, is here considered 
to be 


situation. 


that interfering or blocking stimulus 
The individual’s behavior follow- 
ing the occurrence of this blocking stimulus 
situation is not here included under the term 
frustration. Finally, the individual reacts 
with various response sequences or field pat 
terns to this second or blocking stimulus 
situation. From learning principles it would 
that the kind of 


depends upon previous experience with such 


appear response made 


a situation and upon how these experiences 


are organized into integrated patterns within 


the individual’s personality (5, 11, 12, 16). 
These secondary response patterns to frustra- 


tion are here termed adjustment mecha 


nisms (3). Success, for this study, refers to 


the individual reaching the goal of a par 
ticular stimulus-response pattern (13). 


The purpose of this experiment was to 


study the comparative effects of frustration 


and of success on arbitrarily selected goal 


directed behavior in the < lege classroom, 


nducted the research herein 


*H. Bloom (4 


norted 


a “real life” situation. Specifically, the 
hypothesis was advanced that those students 
receiving failing grades on an examination 
will significantly decrease the quantity (num- 
ber of words) of their subsequent class note- 
taking relative to the quantity of the 
subsequent note-taking of those receiving 
passing grades on the examination. In the 
broader, sense this hypothesis 
asserts that after an attempt to reach a sub- 
goal (adequate examination grade) which is 
intimately connected with an ultimate goal 
(adequate course grade) is frustrated, the 
adjustment mechanism(s) employed will 
involve a lesser degree of striving for the 
ultimate goal than when the attempt to reach 
the sub-goal meets with success. 


theoretical 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


For purposes of this experiment it was 


assumed that (1) the student in a course 


required for graduation desires to pass that 


course; (2) should the student receive a 
failing grade on his first test or tests in that 
course, this failure frustrates his desire for 
passing the tests that will give him a pass 
in the course; (3) in spite of this frustration 
the student is aware that by passing future 
tests in that course he can reach his ultimate 
goal, i.e., pass the course; and (4) note-taking 
is accepted by the students and instructor as 
one learning the 


necessary procedure in 


material required to pass a college course. 


SuBJECTS 


Twenty-four senior undergraduate college 
students were selected from a class of 35 in 
psychology. The 11 students were 
eliminated because they were graduate stu- 
their records contained 
insufficient previous data. All subjects were 
majors in psychology and needed a passing 


other 


dents or because 
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grade in this course in order to graduate. 
Their chronological ages ranged from 19 to 
32, a mean of 23. Their average grades in 
previous psychology courses ranged from 1.2 
to 4.0, a mean of 2.6, where 1.0 was a “D” 
while 4.0 was an “A”. The 24 subjects were 
divided into two sub-groups of 12 each by 
pairing individuals on the basis of age and 
previous grades in psychology. These were 
labeled the Frustration and. the Success 
groups. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The class met for 50 minutes, three times 
weekly. It conducted on the lecture 
basis, though questions and some discussions 
were encouraged. Eight consecutive class 
meetings were selected as defining the ex- 


was 


perimental period. The period was organ- 


ized as follows: 


(a) The quantity of class notes taken during 
the first two meetings was used as a standard 
against which to judge the quantity of notes from 
subsequent meetings. 

(b) The third meeting a previously announced 
instructor prepared essay examination was given. 
Later the subjects in the Frustration group were 
arbitrarily assigned grades on the test between 
40 and 55 while the subjects in the Success group 
were assigned grades between 75 and go. Within 
either group grades were assigned in an inverse 
ratio to the individual's previous average grade 
in psychology. The non-subjects given 
grades between 65 and 75. 

(c) At the beginning of the fourth meeting 
the assigned numerical grades were announced 
and the instructor stated, “I am not at all pleased 
with the grades. Many of you did well, but too 
large a group received failing grades. Any one 
who made less than 65 will want to show im- 
provement.” This served as an excuse to 
announce the second test to be given during the 
sixth meeting. Discussion of the test or of the 
grades with the instructor was not permitted. The 
regular lecture followed this grade announcement. 

(d) The fifth meeting was a regular lecture, 
while the sixth meeting was the second test 
administration. The instructor attempted to pre- 
pare this examination as nearly comparable to 
the first in difficulty, length, and material 
covered as his judgment permitted. The Frus- 
tration subjects were arbitrarily assigned grades 
between 40 and 70 while the Success subjects 
received grades between go and 120. The 11 
given the grades in between. 
In contrast to the previous test, grade assign 
ments were made in proportion to the 
individual’s previous average grade in psychology 

(e) At the beginning of the seventh meeting 
the second test grades were announced with the 


were 


non-subjects were 


direct 
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grade of 80 indicated as passing. No discussion 
of the test or the grades was permitted, and the 
regular lecture followed. 

(f) The eighth meeting consisted of the regu- 
lar lecture with a five-minute reduction in time 
at the end to permit an explanation to the class 
of what had been occurring during the experi- 
mental period; collection of their note-books, 
which were voluntarily proffered, and issuance 
of the correct grades. 


Within 10 days following the eighth meet- 
ing each subject individually was inter- 
viewed by one of the experimenters as to his 
feelings and attitude during the experimental 


period. The same questions were asked in 


the same sequence during each interview. 
Some indication of the effectiveness of the 
frustration is seen in the fact that three sub- 
jects in the Frustration group went in a body 
to the dean of the college concerned and 
demanded the removal of the instructor, or 
that they be exempted from 


taking the 
course.! 

The results of the questioning disclosed 
certain individual irregularities in note-tak- 
ing, but it was the judgment of the experi- 
menters that their infrequency, plus the 
grossness of the employed scoring unit for 
note-taking where the irregularities would 
be reflected, suggested that they should be 
accepted as one of the uncontrollable errors 
Irregularities due to class 
in the 


of measurement. 
absences have been accounted for 
statistical procedures. 

The number of words in each subject's 
class notebook were manually counted for 
each five-minute period of each lecture meet- 
ing and this count checked. Subjectively 
interesting features appearing in the notes, 
such as caricatures of the instructor, verbal 
asides about the instructor and the class were 
noted in the subject’s protocol but not 
counted in the note quantity score. 


RESULTS 


The number of words each subject re- 
corded in each five-minute period were 
grouped, by summing, into fifteen-minute 
periods. A fifteen-minute period is termed 
an Interval; the total number of words the 
subject recorded in an interval is the Raw 


Score. All results are given, then, in terms 


1 Unfortunately the dean had not been notified 
f the experiment ahead of time. 
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of Intervals and in terms of individual lec- 
ture Meetings. The extra five minutes; i.e., 
the difference between three Intervals and 
the fifty-minute lecture Meetings were mostly 
consumed by taking the roll and general 
“settling” of the class. It will be recalled 
that there were lecture Meetings on experi- 
mental days 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, and 8; three Inter- 
vals occur in each of these Meetings, and for 
convenience have been labeled a, b, or c.in 
the order of their respective time occurrence 
in the Meeting. Thus the second Interval 
of Meeting 1 is denoted 1b. In order to 
minimize differences in the Intervals and 
Meetings arising through uncontrollable fac- 
tors Raw Scores were converted into z scores. 

Table 1 summarizes the uncorrected Pear- 
measures of reliability 


sonial correlational 


TABLE 1 
LIABILITY COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN Com- 
BINED AND SINGLE STANDARDIZATION 
MeetinGc INrervats (N=20) 


ERVAL INTERVAL 


ic+2b 2a+2c+1b 
1a 
1b 
Ic 
1a 
1a 
1b 


* Uncorrected. 


estimates. For this purpose the z scores for 
Standardization Meetings 1 and 2 were com- 
pared in the manner shown in the table. 
The N was 20 for this table since any subject 
absent for either Meeting was excluded. 

In Table 2 are shown the differences be- 
tween the mean standard z scores of the two 
experimental groups. The scores of all sub- 
jects who were present were used in obtain- 
ing the means. The “f’s” shown 
obtained for the mean differences between 
the two groups at the indicated Meetings and 
Intervals. Only the scores of subjects who 
were present as pairs were used in calculat 
The P’s, of course, estimate the 


The 


Success 


were 


ing the ?’s. 
significance of the corresponding ?’s. 
differences are all in favor of the 
group except in those instances that are pre 
ceded by a minus (—) sign. 
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TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN STANDARD 
“z” Scores OF THE Two EXPERIMENTAI 
Groups Urtitizinc Att Susyjects 

Wuo Were Present. VALUEs oF “t” 
FoR MEAN DirFereNnces Urtt- 
LiziInc Onty Susjects 
PRESENT AS Pairs 


PERIOD DIFFERENCE * 





Standardization 
Meeting 4 
Meeting 5 
Meeting 7 
Meeting 8 

1a 

1b 

Ic 

2a 

2b 

2c 

4a 

4b 

4c 

§a 
5b 
5c 
7a 
7b 
7c 

Sa 

&b 

8c .04 


* The minus (—) sign signifies the difference 
was in favor of the Frustration group. 


Discussion 


The finding of a reliable measuring stick 
with which to gauge behavior in ‘real life’ 


situations is difficult. Note-taking turned 
out to be a more consistent device than the 
experimenters had anticipated. There was 
some difficulty experienced in transferring 
the five-minute intervals from the timer’s 
notes to those of the subjects, but apparently 
the margin of error was within acceptable 
limits. An additional source of error is the 
usual short-time fluctuations in intensity of 
goal-directed behavior that normally occur. 
In spite of these factors, it seems that the 
individual’s class position in quantity of note- 
taking was sufficiently stable during the 
Intervals and throughout the whole Stand- 
ardization Meeting to warrant accepting this 
criterion and using these results as a refer 
ence point. 





Errect OF FRUSTRATION AND Success IN CLASSkooM BEHAVIOR 


The hypothesis under test states that those 
students receiving failing grades on an exam- 
ination will decrease the quantity of their 
subsequent note-taking relative to the quan- 
tity of the subsequent note-taking by the 
students receiving passing grades on the exam- 
ination. Meetings 4 and 7 and their respective 
Intervals are the immediate post-frustration- 
success periods with Meetings 5 and 8 and 
their Intervals representing an approximate 
48-hour lag after The 
data in Table 2 show that a significant sepa 


frustration-success. 


ration of the two groups in the amount of 
note-taking during any meeting did not oc- 
cur and, therefore, the hypothesis is not sub 
The interpretation appears correct 
that, within the framework established in this 
study, the effects of frustration and success 
were not the same throughout the two repec 


stantiated. 


tive groups. 

Some tendency is apparent, however, for 
the relative dominance in quantity of note 
taking to shift in favor of the 
group in Meetings 4 and 7, with this domi 
nance pattern lasting longer during the 7th 
than during the 4th Meeting. 
Theoretically, one might expect such a trend 
to occur if the reaction of the subjects to 
frustration was to become involved with the 
frustration situation or the feelings about 


Suc cess 


Meeting 


the frustration, rather than increasing the 
effort to reach the goal by increasing the 
quantity of note-taking. In keeping with 
this line of reasoning, it is interesting to 
further see that in Meeting 5, 48 hours after 
frustration, the two groups again return to 
approximately their pre-frustration positions 
of relative dominance, whereas in Meeting 8 
the Frustration group maintained a relative 
dominance throughout the period for the 
first time in the whole experiment. One 
could argue on the other hand that the Suc- 
cess group increased their effort after success 
and then relaxed to the point where they 
worked less hard than they had previously. 
This second line of reasoning is much more 
dificult to accept when considered in the 
light of previous findings in this field (12, 
13, 16, 17). 

If the stimulus situation, i.e., number of 
words given in the lecture and discussion, 
could have been held constant for all Meet- 
ings then a direct comparison of the change 
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of behavior of each group from Meeting to 
Meeting would have been possible. This was 
not practical, however. There is a tend- 
ency, at times, for coefficients of group 
behavior to obscure important trends of the 
behavior within groups. The functional 
application of the mean and the median is 
one example of this. The factor of concise- 
ness rules out reproduction here of the sub- 
jects’ 2 scores according to each lecture 
Meeting period. However, when these are 
grouped in frequency distributions with the 
mean as the central reference point we find 
that the following percentages of the sub- 
jects present in the Frusration (F) and in 
the Success (S) groups fall above the mean 
in each lecture Meeting period. 

Meet- Meet 
ing 5 ing 7 


Meet- 
ing 8 


Meet- 
Stand. ing 4 
F 50 27% 45% 27 67% 
S 75 70 55 64% 70% 
The justification for selecting this pro- 
cedure lies in the fact that in both groups 
there are subjects with extreme deviation 
scores. Of course, on this basis, the whole 
approach of utilizing the standard score 
method for this study might be questioned, 
but it was judged that the data could be 
more accurately interpreted from that orien- 
tation than if the scores had been left in the 
raw form and organized by percentage pro- 
cedures The interesting features in 
the above percentages are: (a) the tendency 
of decidedly more members of the Frustra- 


alone. 


tion group, in particular, to take relatively 
fewer notes on the day of frustration, and 
(b) the tendency for this number of subjects 
to either return to the previous level or to 
an even higher level 48 hours later. In 
interpreting the data for Meeting 5 where 
fewer Success subjects maintain their rela- 
tive level of note-taking, it should be kept 
in mind that the actual mean number of 
words recorded by both groups was approxi- 
mately 100 greater than for any other 
Meeting. 

From the subjects’ protocols the following 
subjective reports are of interest: 


subjects of the Success group claimed 
harder in order to main- 


a. Eight 
they studied a little 
tain their grades. 

b. All subjects of the Frustration group reported 
attempts to modify the experimental situation. 
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All 12 claimed much harder study; in addi- 
tion, six of them either tried to speak to the 
instructor, tried to drop the course, or modi- 
fied their methods of notetaking. One subject 
reported that he and his buddy thought an 
experiment was being conducted; the “buddy” 
reported he had not been aware of any experi- 
ment and didn’t think his buddy was either. 


Here is further evidence, then, that with 
the exception of those two or three subjects 
with scores at one of the extremes, the frus- 
tration introduced in this study is related to 
the initial in the level of note- 
taking in the Frustrated group and to: the 
varied adjustment mechanisms recorded. In 
13, 17), 
the indication here of increased level of goal- 
directed activity after a 48-hour lapse of time 


reduction 


light of previous studies (1, 2, 12, 


following frustration suggests a modification 
in the experimental procedures to be em- 


ployed in future work. The effect of success 
is not easily discernible, however. Certainly 
when observed in this ‘competitive’ situation 
there was a tendency for fewer Success sub- 
jects to express as large a relative ‘ncrease 
in goal-directed activity as was true of the 
Frustration subjects. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the factor that the experimental entities 
dealt with as stimulus situation and response 
pattern in this study were selected at a level 
of complexity where a great number of 
variables in each were purposefully not con- 
trolled. The finding, therefore, of as gen- 
eralized effects of frustration and success as 
were here noted suggests the importance and 
of these dynamic factors in 
procedure and related 


characteristics 
classroom possible 


situations. 


SUMMARY 


of 
an 


effects frustration 


on 


T he 


(failure) 


comparative 


and of success arbitrarily 
selected goal-directed beliavior in the college 
The hypothesis was 


advanced that those students receiving fail- 


classroom were studied. 


ing grades on an examination will signifi 
the quantity of 
words) of their subsequent class note-taking 


cantly decrease (number 
relative to the quantity of subsequent note- 
taking of those receiving passing grades on 
the 

Twenty-four senior college students in a 


examination. 


AND Hersert Boom 


required psychology course were paired as 
to age and grades earned in previous psy- 
chology courses and then the pairs split to 
form a Frustration and Success group. The 
experiment ran for eight consecutive class 
meetings, each lasting 50 minutes. The 
instructor gave approximately the same 
length lectures at Meetings 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, and 8. 
Previously announced essay exams were 
administered at Meetings 3 and 5. The 
Frustration subjects were arbitrarily assigned 
failing grades on both exams; the Success 
subjects arbitrarily all passed. These results 
were reported to the students at the begin- 
ning of Meetings 4 and 7. No discussion of 
the grades or the exams was permitted. At 
the end of the experimental period, class 
notebooks were collected and, based on a 
timing procedure, the number of words 
recorded during each 15-minute interval of 
each lecture Meeting was counted. This 
criterion proved reliable. Differences be- 
tween the mean number of words recorded 
by the two groups were not significant for 
any Meeting or Interval period. A trend was 
obvious, however, for more Frustration sub- 
jects to take relatively fewer notes, and 
utilize adjustment following 
interference, but after 48 hours to return to 
or increase their relative level of note-taking 
over previous levels. In this ‘competitive’ 
situation the relative increase in degree of 
goal-directed activity by the Success subjects 
tended not to be as large for as many of 
them as was true of the Frustration subjects. 


mechanisms 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL . 


THEORY: 


BY M 


APPROACH IN PERSONALITY 
SOME CRITICAL REMARKS 


BREWSTER SMITH 


Vassar College 


HE “phenomenological approach” has 
5 pemt come to be something of a 
rallying cry to a number of psychologists 
who share the “tender-minded” bias that 
psychology must, after all, come to terms 
with human experience, and who go so far 
as to believe that careful attention to this ex- 
perience will leave the science of psychology 
not merely more satisfying to like-minded 
people, but also better science. Sharing this 
point of view and agreeing heartily with the 
program recommended by MacLeod (7) in 
his article on “The Phenomenological Ap- 
proach in Social Psychology,” the present 
writer has been dismayed by some recent 
publications which, it seems to him, miscon- 
strue the appropriate role of a phenomeno 
logical approach in a way that invites the 
critical to reject a humanized psychology 
lock, stock, and Since the 
would regard such an outcome 
that 


needed, 


barrel. writer 
as highly 
he feels 1 clarification of 


badly 


makes an attempt in this direction. 


unfortunate, 
the issues is and _ herewith 
The position with which he would take 
that of 


Combs (3, 11) whose point of view has also 


particular issue is Snygg and 


been espoused by Rogers (9g). These authors 


contrast the objective or external frame of 
reference in psychology with the phenomeno 
logical, or internal frame of reference, and, 
declaring their stand firmly with phenome 
nology, proceed to muster on their side the 
names of Lewin, Lecky, Allport, Murphy, 
and Angyal, among others, even including 
the seemingly less tractable father-figure of 
that 


causation lies 


Freud. In essence, their contention is 


the locus of psychologica 
entirely within the phenomenal field of con 
that it therefore 


theorist—and 


scious experience, and 


chooves the _ psychological 


therapist—to formulate his problems and 


concepts accordingly. Snygg and Combs 
give much attention to the individual’s per- 
field,, particularly to the 
self, as its most salient feature. Written 
from this standpoint, psychology comes close 
to a rapprochement with common sense. 
While applauding their e...phasis on per- 
ception and the self, the present writer pro- 
poses that they are confusing phenomenology 
be termed the subjective 
frame of reference. Sharply maintained, this 
distinction further helps to clarify certain 
persistent ambiguities in the theory of ego 


ceptual-cognitive 


with what may 


and self. 
PHENOMENOLOGY AND COMMON SENSE 


One of the genuine merits of the phe- 
nomenological approach is that it brings 
psychology somewhat ‘closer to the world of 
common sense. There is always the danger 
that psychology, in its concern for rigor and 
neatness,, may divorce itself too completely 
from this source of problems and _ partial 
insights. Focussing scientific attention on 
the phenomenal world as it is presented to 
us, the world from which common sense 
also takes its start, the phenomenological 
approach can bring into the ken of the psy- 
chologist data and problems too often left 
to common sense by default. Like common 


sense, and unlike some current varieties of 


psychological theory, it does deal with ex- 


perience, and thus presents itself as an attrac- 
tive alternative to those who find a behavior- 
istic psychology uncongenial. 

But phenomenology is not common sense, 
nor can it rightly be called upon to justify a 
common MacLeod’s 
phrase, the phenomenological approach “in- 
volves the adoption of what might be called 
an attitude of disciplined naiveté” (7, p. 194). 
In many respects, its result may run exactly 


sense psychology. In 
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counter to common sense conclusions. Com- 
mon sense, with its preconceived categories 
and stock explanations, neither disciplined 
nor naive, is full of pseudo-scientific theory, 
while’ phenomenology limits its concern to 
the unprejudiced description of the world of 
phenomena. To take the phenomenal world 
presented in conscious experience as com- 
pletely explanatory of behavior is closer to 
common sense than to phenomenology or 
adequate science. 

Yet this is essentially what Snygg and 
Combs have done in their attempt to rewrite 
psychology in a “phenomenological frame of 
reference.” “All behavior, without excep- 
tion,” they say, “is completely determined by 
and pertinent to the phenomenal field of the 
behaving organism” (11, p. 15, italics theirs). 
And they go on to explain that 
by the phenomenal field we mean the entire 
universe, including himself, as it is experienced 
by the individual at the instant of action. : 
Unlike the “objective” physical field, the phe- 
nomenal field is not an abstraction or an artificial 
construction. It is simply the universe of naive 
experience in which each individual lives, the 
everyday situation of self and surroundings which 
each person takes to be reality (11, p. 15). 


While they bow unnecessarily to current 
prejudice in avoiding the word conscious- 
ness, their meaning is clear, and their index 
spe!ls it our: “Consciousness, see Phenomenal 
field.” 

It is one that 
explains behavior, 


variant of common sense 
consciousness completely 
but at this juncture, it is hard to see how 
such a view can be regarded as an acceptable 
Quite apart from the 


metaphysical controversy about the status of 


scientific postulate. 
ynsciousness as “real” or respectable, we 
have behind us Wiirzburg and we 
behind us Freud, to mention but two major 


have 


sources of evidence that a psychology of 
consciousness has distinct ex- 
Where is the determining 


phenomenal 


©) perience or 
planatory limits. 
tendency represented in the 
field? What of the inacceptable strivings 
that warp our behavior, what of our defen- 


sive techniques of adjustment that so often 


prove most effective precisely when we are 
least aware of them? It is no satisfactory 
solution to speak, as Snygg and Combs do, 
field of figure-ground phe- 


of a ‘unified 
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nomena of which the individual is more or 
. [in which] the vague 
and fuzzy aspects of behavior correspond to 
and are parts of the vague and incompletely 
differentiated aspects of the field” (11, p. 17). 
The clinical literature abounds with instances 
of unconsciously determined behavior which, 
far from being “vague and fuzzy,” is on the 
contrary highly differentiated. 

One suspects that such a psychology of 
element of common. 
unlike the ‘attraction of 
allied forms of psychotherapy. It does make 
sense to the layman: it accords with what he 
is ready and able to recognize in himself. 
And it has distinct value within limits that 
it refuses to recognize. Because it over-states 
its claims, however, it may tend to promote 
the state of affairs away from which we 
have man his own 


less conscious 


consciousness has an 
sense appeal not 


been  striving—every 
psychologist. 

But MacLeod has already made the rele- 
vant point succinctly: “The phenomenological 
method, in social psychology as in the psy- 
chology of perception [and we would add, 
psychology generally] can never be more 
than an approach to a scientific inquiry” (7, 
p. 207). It provides certain kinds of data, 
not all the data. It furnishes the basis for 
certain valuable theoretical constructs; it does 
not give birth to them in full concreteness. 
It sets some problems and provides some 
clues; the psychologist, theorist or clinician, 
must infer the answers. 


CONSTRUCTS AND THE OBsERVER'S 
FrAME OF REFERENCE 


SUBJECTIVE 


Here we reach the crux of the matter. If 
a psychology of consciousness is necessarily 
incomplete yet we do not abandon our hope 
for a psychology that comes to terms with 
human what is the solution? 
A discussion of two lesser questions may 


indicate the nature of the answer. In the 


experience, 


first place, does the decision to frame our 
psychological concepts and theories in terms 
appropriate to the “private world” of the 
behaving person commit us to the exclusive 
use of phenomenal concepts? Secondly, what 
is the appropriate role of the phenomenologi- 
cal approach in the service of this kind of 
theory-building? 
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Lewin, whose psychological life space 


Snygg and Combs equate to their phenome- 
nal field (11, p. 
maintaining a sharp distinction between the 


15), was entirely clear in 


two concepts. He said: 


It is likewise doubtful whether one can use 
consciousness as the sole criterion of what belongs 
to the psychological life space at a given moment 
in regard to social facts and relationships. The 
mother, the father, the brothers and sisters are 
not to be included as real facts in the psycho- 
logical situation of the child only when they are 
immediately present. For example, the little 
child playing in the garden behaves differently 
when he knows his mother is at home than 
when he knows she is out. One cannot assume 
that this fact is continually in the child’s con- 
sciousness. Also a prohibition or a goal can play 
an essential role in the psychological situation 
without being clearly present in consciousness. 

Here, as in many other cases it is clear that 
one must distinguish between “appearance” and 
the “underlying reality” in a dynamic sense. In 
other words, the phenomenal properties are to 
be distinguished from the conditional-genetic 
characteristics of objects and events, that is, from 
the properties which determine their causal rela- 
tionships As far as the conceptual derivation 
is concerned, one may use effectiveness as the 
criterion for existence: “What is real is what has 
effects” (6, p. 19). 


Lewin's life space, then, is mot merely the 
phenomenal field. And he adds to our pre- 
vious considerations cogent reasons for think- 
ing that a psychology of the phenomenal 
field cannot be adequately explanatory. His 
life space is not immediately given in the 
concreteness of experience; it is am abstract, 
hypothetical construct, inferred by the psy- 
chologist-observer to account for the indi- 
vidual’s behavior. 

It is, however, a construct of a type that 
differs from constructs of behavioristic psy 


chology. It is formulated in terms of what 
is behaviorally real to the acting individual, 
not primarily in terms of what ‘s physically 
observable to the scientist. Hence it is legiti- 
mate to speak of theories like Lewin’s as 
(not phenomeno 


anchored in a subjective 


logical) frame of reference. Lewin’s con 


cepts and many of Freud's are in this sense 
subjective constructs, not because they are 
built of the stuff of conscious experience, but 
because they attempt to deal with what is 
effectively real to the individual, even when 
it is real to the scientific observer only in this 


secondary, indirect way. 


M. Brewster SMITH 


The subjective frame of reference in theory 
construction is to be contrasted with the 
objective frame of reference, wherein con- 
cepts are chosen so as to be rooted as closely 
as possible in effective realities shared by any 
qualified observer. This is the distinction 
that Snygg and Combs seek, which makes 
them see both Freud and Lewin as pre- 
cursors. There is no absolute difference 
between the two frames of reference; it is 
rather a question of which criteria are 
weighted most strongly in the selection of 
constructs. 

Both the subjective and objective frames 
of reference pertain to the choice of con- 
structs and the theoretical context in which 
they are embedded. They in no sense con- 
flict with what has been called the observer's 
frame of reference, which, indeed, lies at the 
foundation of all science. The problem of 
establishing a bridge between the point of 
view of the observer and either subjective or 
objective inferential constructs is the familiar 
one of operational definition. It cannot, in 
the last analysis, be avoided unless one 
chooses the alternative of claiming direct 
access to the point of view of the observed. 
This is the position of intuitionism, which 
asserts that the observer’s and subject’s points 
of view can be merged. But is this science? 
Not in the sense of a systematic search for 
understanding that can withstand the equally 
systematic doubt of the man from Missouri. 

Subjective constructs framed in terms of 
the “private world” of the behaving indi- 
vidual remain constructs, and as such must 
ultimately be rooted in data accessible to the 
observer’s frame of reference. There is no 
reason at all why their source should be 
restricted to the data of communicated con 
answer to first 
phenomenological ap- 


scious experience, in our 
But the 
proach, or, more generally, any means of 


access to the experience of the subject, is of 


question. 


course crucial to the formulation of subjec 
tive constructs and the investigation of their 
relationships. Perhaps the point has been 
labored, but it is an essential one: the phe- 
nomenological approach, the clinical inter- 
view, the projective protocol, the behavioral 
observation—none_ of direct 
knowledge of psychological constructs, sub- 
jective or objective, while all of them can 


these yield 
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provide the basis for inferring explanatory 
constructs and their relationships. If the 
canons of inference can be made sufficiently 
explicit, they provide the operational defi- 
nitions that secure the constructs in the 
scientific home base of the observer’s frame 
of reference. 

Methods that get the subject to reveal his 
private world as he sees it need to be sup- 
plemented by others which permit the ob- 
server to infer effective factors that are 
distorted or disguised in the subject’s aware- 
ness. But the broadly phenomenological 
methods remain a signally important source 
of data. Certain important subjective con- 
structs such as the self, moreover, are 
anchored fairly directly in the data of phe- 
nomenological report. 


Eco, SELF, AND PHENOMENOLOGY 


Although there is still considerable con- 
fusion in usage, a degree of consensus seems 
to be emerging to employ the term self for 
the phenomenal content of the experience of 
personal identity. A salient feature of the 
phenomena! field that has figured largely in 
personality theory, the self in this sense has 
the conceptual properties of a phenomenal 
object. Murphy (8) and Chein (2) use it 
with this meaning. Snygg and Combs agree, 
writing with somewhat franker circularity: 

Of particular importance in the motivation of 
behavior will be those parts of the phenomenal 
field perceived by him to be part or character- 
istic of himself. To refer to this important 
aspect of the total field we have used the term 
phenomenal self (11, p. 111). 


Within the phenomenal self, they distin- 
guish as a stable core the self-concept: “Those 
parts of the phenomenal field which the indi- 
vidual had differentiated as definite and 
fairly stable characteristics of himself” (11, 
p. 112). 

Sharing with Murphy a .strong emphasis 
on responses to the self as fundamental to 
motivational theory, Snygg and Combs go 
so far as to state that the basic human need 
is “the preservation and enhancement of the 
phenomenal self” (11, p. 58). Changes in 
the perception of the self play a major role 
in the theory of the therapeutic process that 
they share with Rogers (9). 

Let us look more closely, however, at how 
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these writers actually use the term. Passages 
like the following can readily be found: 


. . . when the self is free from any threat of 
attack or likelihood of attack, then it is possible 
for the self to consider these hitherto rejected 
perceptions, to make new differentiations, and 
to reintegrate the self in such a way as to include 
them (9, p. 365). 

A self threatened by its perceptions, may deny 
the perception by simply refusing to enter the 
situation where such a perception is forced upon 
him (11, p. 148). 

Can a phenomenal self consider percep- 
tions and reintegrate itself; can a threatened 
phenomenal self deny perceptions; or is this 
rather double-talk resulting from the attempt 
to make one good concept do the work of 
two? If, as this writer suspects, the latter is 
the case, what is the nature of the hidden 
second concept, which evidently is not merely 
a percept or phenomenal entity? To give it 
a name he would suggest the conventional 
term ego, realizing that usage in this respect 
is even more ambiguous than with the term 
self. The important point is that the concept, 
implicit in the writings of Rogers and of 
Snygg and Combs, is a subjective construct 
but does not refer to a phenomenal entity, 
whereas the self, on the other hand, is a 
coordinate subjective construct that does. 
The relation between the two will bear closer 
examination. 

It is not necessary, at this juncture, to pro- 
pose a definitive theory of the ego, nor to 
enter into an involved discussion of alterna- 
tive views about its nature. What is relevant 
is that starting from an attempt to write a 
psychology in phenomenal terms, our authors 
in spite of themselves give implicit recog- 
nition to organizing, selective processes in 
the personality which are somehow guided 
by the nature and status of the self (among 
other things) and somehow, in turn, have 
an influence in its nature and status. So 
conceived, the relation of ego and self is 
highly interdependent! but by no means an 
identity. The distinction is that between a 
dynamic configuration of on-going processes, 
inferred from many facts of biography and 
behavior, and a phenomenal entity resulting 
from these processes and affecting them in 

1 The writer doubts that it is advisable to con 


struct the ego as narrowly around the self as do 
Chein (2) and Murphy (8). 
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turn, inferred primarily (but not exclusively) 
from phenomenological report. 

Approaching the problem on a slightly 
different tack, we may find it rewarding to 
consider three of the eight conceptions of the 
ego listed by Allport (1, p. 459) in the light 
of the distinction just made: the ego “as one 
segregated behavioral system among others,” 
“as knower,” and “as object of knowledge.” 
The fundamental conception advanced here 
is not unlike the first of these senses, if one 
reads into it a dynamic quality not expressed 
in Allport’s formulation. As an on-going 
system of organizing and selective processes 
mediating the individual's intercourse with 
reality, it includes a variety of processes 
without being coterminous with the total 
personality.2 Among these processes or 
functions is that of the ego as “knower,” 
which the writer would take in a less meta- 
physical sense than Allport’s to embrace the 
cognitive-perceptual functions of personality. 
These have been described with reason in 
psychoanalytic theory (5, pp. 105-106) as an 
integral aspect of the ego system. Among 
the phenomena that the ego “knows” is the 
self, Allport’s “ego as object of knowledge.” 
Like any cognitive-perceptual object, the self 
only imperfectly mirrors the physical, psycho- 
logical, and social facts that underlie the per- 
ception. And also like similar phenomenal 
objects it serves as a guide to appropriate 


behavior. But the relation of self to ego- 


processes is no more and no less obscure than 


the relation of cognitive structures to be- 
havior generally. 


“Eco-INVOLVEMENTS” AND “Eco DeFENnse” 


We have sought to reinstate the ego as a 
subjective but mnon-phenomenal construct 
mainly through an examination of the pit- 
falls encountered by the attempt to avoid 
such a If the ego-self distinction 
as outlined above is worth making, however, 
it should make a difference in the formula- 
tion of other knotty problems. Does it? 
Two such problems—the nature of “ego- 


concept. 


2How to distinguish within the personality 
between ego and nen-ego is, of course, an im- 
portant problem, though it will not be attempted 
here. The distinction, however, is not the same 
as the phenomenal one between the self and not- 
self (often described, confusingly, as ego-alien). 
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involvements” and of the “mechanisms of 
defense” will be examined briefly as test 
cases. 

As it emerges in the work of Sherif and 
Cantril (10), the concept of ego-involvement 
lacks clarity and focus. Widely divergent 
sorts of psychological facts turn out to be 
embraced by the term, which like so many 
in popular psychological currency rather 
identifies a disparate group of problems than 
clarifies them. More often than not, ego- 
involvement means the involvement of a 
person’s pride and self-esteem in a task; he 
feels put to the test and ready to be ashamed 
of a poor performance. In other instances, 
the term is invoked to cover immersion in a 
cause, or falling in love—cases in which the 
person, to be sure, cares as deeply about out- 
comes as in the first type, but may be en- 
grossed to the point of losing self-awareness. 

Now the present self-ego distinction makes 
excellent sense when applied here. Since the 
distinctive character of the first sort of 
examples lies in the fact that the individual’s 
conception of his self and its worth is at 
stake, these can aptly be described as se/f- 
involvement. The second type of case can 
often still be called ego-involvement without 
inconsistency. The situation in the latter 
instances touches on the person’s central 
system of on-going psychological processes so 
closely that he may lose himself in it. Simi- 
lar engrossment can, to be sure, result from 
the involvement of equally imperative non- 
ego processes: who is to say, without intimate 
acquaintance with the principals, whether 
being in love should be called ego-involve- 
ment or “id-involvement”! However that 
may be, note that self-involvement and ego- 
involvement thus conceived may vary inde- 
pendently. A person may care about a task 
both because of its intrinsic meaning for 
him and with after-thought for its bearing 
on his prestige and self-esteem. Or either or 
neither may be the case. The behavioral 
conditions and consequences of ego- and 
self-involvement should furthermore be quite 
distinct. 

The situation is somewhat different in 
regard to the theoretical status of the mecha- 
nisms of defense. Here the classical formu- 
lation by Anna Freud (4) regards the defense 
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mechanisms as employed by the ego (the 
term is used essentially in our sense) to 
protect itself, primarily from disruption by 
strong unassimilated urges, but also from 
threats from the external world. As a more 
or less precariously balanced system mediat- 
ing between inner strivings and outer reality, 
the ego, in this view, has recourse to these 
sometimes drastic techniques in order to pre- 
serve its balance, and maintain the course of 
behavior at a lower level of adjustment if 
need be rather than run the risk of its 
catastrophic disruption. Murphy (8), and later 
Snygg and Combs (11), on the other hand, 
say in effect that it is rather the self that is 
defended. Under conditions of threat, en- 
hancement and preservation of the self may 
be achieved by the classical defense mecha- 
nisms. Is it necessary to choose between 
these divergent formulations, or can the con- 
flict be resolved? 

The present writer would maintain that 
the mechanisms of defense can ultimately 
all be conceived as defenses of the ego, since 
they serve to bolster up the ego’s adjustive 
compromise. As contributors to this com- 
promise, they can also best be regarded as a 
part of the activity included in the ego 
system. But in a more immediate sense, any 
particular one of an individual’s defenses 
may or may not be a self-defense mechanism. 
Since the maintenance of a favorable self- 
image is important to sound ego functioning, 
though not its only requisite, the end of ego 
defense can often be served most efficiently 
by self-defense mechanisms. Certain mecha- 
nisms, like identification, may, indeed, always 
take effect through the defense of the self. 
There are, however, instances of ego-defense 
mechanisms which involve the self only 
indirectly if at all. Im _ regression, for 
example, one can hardly suppose that the 
self is enhanced in any way. What is more 
likely is that by retreating to an earlier, more 
deeply established, or simpler level of ego 
organization, the person seeks, perhaps 
ineptly, to cope with disturbing experiences 
that, by reason of circumstance, constitution, 
or previous learning, he has not the strength 
to meet maturely. In most cases, the relative 
significance of the self in the defensive 
process probably cannot be assessed in any 
simple way, since changes in the self for 


better or worse may be the consequence of 
the fortunes of the ego and its defenses, as 
well as the focus of defensive techniques. 

A formulation of this sort, which seems to 
agree with present clinical experience, again 
suggests the usefulness of a distinction 
between phenomenal and non-phenomenal 
(shall we say functional?) subjective con- 
structs, with both employed in proper co- 
ordination. A_ purely phenomenological 
psychology, on the other hand, cannot ade- 
quately describe all the defensive processes, 
since neither all the effective threats to the 
ego nor all the defenses against them are 
registered accurately in conscious awareness. 
Indeed, it is largely the consequence of 
“silent” defensive processes that phenomeno- 
logical reports must be viewed with so much 
circumspection in personality research. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Starting from a discussion of Snygg and 
Combs’ proposal of a phenomenological 
frame of reference for psychology (11) the 
writer has sought to establish the following 
major points: 

1. While common sense may favor an 
explanatory psychology framed entirely in 
terms of conscious experience, such a psycho- 
logical does violence to currently 
available knowledge. 

2. Phenomenology, as distinct from com- 
mon sense, is descriptive, not explanatory. 
It is an approach or method ancillary to the 
formulation of problems and derivation of 
constructs, and does not give birth to these 
constructs full blown. 

3. The subjective and objective frames of 
reference, which denote relatively different 
alternative contexts within which constructs 
may be selected, are both entirely compatible 
with the observer’s frame of reference. Sub- 
jective constructs to be scientifically admis- 
sible must ultimately be anchored in the data 
of observation. 

4. The phenomenological approach pro- 
vides one method of deriving subjective 
constructs. But not all subjective constructs 
need represent phenomenal entities. They 
may, thus, denote functional entities that are 
either absent from the phenomenal field or 
inaccurately presented in it. 

5. The coordinate use of phenomenal and 


system 
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E are grateful for this opportunity to is also ascribed to unconscious factors. “The 
Wy comment on Dr. Smith’s paper (4) clinical literature abounds with instances of 
and to clarify some aspects of our own posi- unconsciously determined behavior which far 
tion which we do not seem to have made _ from being ‘vague and fuzzy,’ is, on the 
completely clear in Individual Behavior (5). contrary highly differentiated.” (4) It is our 
As we see it, Dr. Smith’s major criticisms contention that the assumption that such 
are based on the contention that many fac- behavior is determined by unconscious fac- 
tors in behavior are unconscious and are tors is not an inevitable one and that it 
never part of the behaver’s phenomenal field. results from the selection of an inadequate 
Since we seem to have skipped over this causal field. 
extremely important question rather rapidly Does an individual ever behave with pre- 
in our earlier publications we are glad to cision toward a goal he does not perceive? 
have this chance to explain why we do Or does he ever show highly differentiated 
not accept this assumption, which is so behavior for reasons of which he is not 
widely held that it has almost come to be aware? 
“common-sense.” It seems to us that the answers that a 
2 thie cis psychologist makes to these questions will 
Is Banavece Even “Uncomecsous! depend on how far back in time he goes in 
It seems to us that two somewhat different his search for the alleged cause of the be- 
types of behavior have been generally havior. If he traces the causal chain back to 
ascribed to “unconscious” motives. One is a point where it is outside the behaver’s 
the kind we described in the passage Dr. present perceptual field and then designates 
Smith has quoted (4): “the vague and fuzzy one of these forgotten events as the cause 
aspects of behavior (which) correspond to then this cause has to be called unconscious. 
and are parts of the vague and incompletely Freudian psychology, in taking the whole 
differentiated aspects of the field” (5). This life span as a single causal field, has to come 
kind of behavior includes the postural shifts to this conclusion. This is a perfectly rea- 
of which we are only very vaguely aware and sonable and valid observation provided only, 
the expressive behavior which Maslow (3) that one understands that this observation is 
has described as being without a definite made from the frame of reference of the 
goal, “unconscious or at least not fully con- observer and not the behaver. 
scious,” and correlated with “deep lying But there is no reason why the psycholo- 
character structure,” i.¢., (our phraseology) gist, in looking for the immediate causes of 
with the total field rather than its differen- behavior, needs to go back to find an his- 
tiated parts. Dr. Smith does not seem to torical cause outside of the present perceptual 
challenge our explanation of this type of field. If he is attempting to predict behavior 
behavior. with precision it is better if he does not. 
He does point out, however, that behavior Certainly, the events of an individual's life 
which is much more precise and conscious affect his behavior. But it is important for 
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us to recognize that it is the perceptions of 
these events and not the physical events 
themselves which are the immediate causes 
of behavior. Thus an individual's behavior 
today may be highly precise and direct 
because his perceptions are precise although 
the reason for having that perception in the 
first place may no longer exist in his percep- 
tual field at all. A psychologist, knowing of 
the earlier event, and perceiving that event as 
the cause of the individual’s present behavior, 
concludes that the person is behaving for a 
reason of which he is not aware, i.e, of 
which he is unconscious, But this is only the 
inference of an external observer; and it is 
made only when the subject’s behavior seems 
the situation as the 
observer sees it. The subject himself does 
not set his behavior in this way at all. 

For example, a young man had a severe 
phobia for flying birds. A sparrow alighting 
on his window sill would throw him into 
such a panic that he would attempt to retreat 
by any available In his perceptual 
field a bird was an extraordinarily threaten 
What is more, his perceptions 


out of harmony with 


means. 


ing object. 
were highly differentiated and his behavior 
extremely precise. Now his 
chologist, knowing that he had 
insecure as a child and knowing that his 
him 


objective psy- 


been most 
nurse had been accustomed to control 
yy threats of feeding him to “the wild geese 


in the attic” sees these events as the causes 


of his present behavior. Indeed, the young 
man himself may, at other times, ascribe his 
present behavior to those events because in 
describing his behavior he is making an 
external observation, just as the psychologist 
does. At the instant of his panic, however, 
he is not behaving in terms of unconscious 
causes but in terms of sharply differentiated 
that 
dangerous, and immediate threats to him- 


present perceptions birds are vicious, 


self. Thus it appears that behavior described 


from an external point of view as uncon- 


scious, from a phenomenological point of 


view is not unconscious at all but, on the 
contrary, may be very highly “conscious.” 
We believe that this explains the inade- 
quacy of mere explanations as a means of 
therapy. Clients say “I can see the reasons 
why I feel this way, but it doesn’t seem to 
help. I still feel this way.” It is the present 


feelings that determine the behavior. If 
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forgotten attitudes and events have an effect 
on behavior it is through the transformation 
they have brought about in the genesis of 
the present field and the effects they have 
thus had on its organization. The explana- 
tion of maladjustment as a function of 
trauma in the genetic history of the individ- 
ual is so well established in psychology as 
to be unquestioned. It is necessary for us 
to remind ourselves, however, that this 
understanding is the psychologist’s, mot the 
behaver’s. This principle, it seems to us, is 
extraordinarily important for applied psy- 
chology. It is conceivable that the applied 
psychologist acting in terms of his externally 
conceived analysis of an individual’s problem 
may completely misfire or, even worse, com- 
plicate his client’s problem by the intrusion 
of irrelevant data! We wish to reiterate 
our postulate that “All behavior is deter- 
mined by (and pertinent to) the phenomeno. 
logical field at the moment of action” (5, 
p. 45). 

It seems to us that Prof. Smith’s basic 
objection may be due to our failure to under- 
line the important words in the definition 
of the phenomenal field which he has quoted. 
These words are “at the instant of action.” 
This is important because it is only at this 
instant that all of the convergent lines ot 
causation come together.2 And they come 
together in the perceptual field, of which the 
perceived behavior is a part. At that instant 
the behaver cannot behave in a way inappro- 
priate to the field because at that instant 
the field in a way seems to him to be reality 
and acts which are inappropriate to it would 
be self-sabotage. 

The arguments against our postulate are 
based upon a field with a longer time-span 
than the one we have used. We have postu- 


1 This seems to us a most important principle, 
particularly with respect to its application in 
psychotherapy. If present perceptions govern 
behavior, psychotherapy must concern itself with 
present perceptions rather than genetic under- 
standings. It is the understanding and implemen- 
tation of this point which probably represents the 
most important single difference between client- 
centered therapy and traditional psychoanalysis. 

2 As Lewin points out (2) “the behaver's field 
at any given instant contains also the views of 
that individual about his future and past”... 
“The psychological past and the psychological 
future are simultaneous parts of the psychological 


icld existing at a given time... . 
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lated a one to one relationship between the 
field and the behavior which is part of it, 
i.e., between the field and behavior at time x. 
If we tried to relate the field at an earlier 
time, x-y, with the behavior at time x we 
would, of course, expect to find no such one 
to one relation. As of that moment some of 
the causal factors which will play a part in 
determining the nature of the phenomenal 
field at time x have not yet impinged upon 
the field, so the phenomenal field at time 
x-y is not, by itself, adequate for the predic- 
tion of behavior at time x and, since all 
predictions of behavior have to be made 
before the event, i.¢., at time x-y, this may 
lead to the erroneous conclusion that causes 
may operate without ever entering the per- 
ceptual field. An observer at 11:53 watching 
a tavern loafer give a dozing customer the 
hot foot may assume that when the practical 
joker lights the match he is seeing a cause 
of behavior which is not part of the behaver’s 
perceptual field. In this regard we should 
like to make two points: (a) The joker and 
his match are not acting as a cause of the 
customer’s behavior at 11:53. (b) Whether 
they will affect his behavior at a future time 
is still uncertain. The match will not affect 
the potential victim’s behavior unless he 
perceives it or its effects. If he is dead 
drunk or wearing an artificial foot it will 
burn down to his shoe and go out without 
having any effect on his behavior. 

We are making so much of this point 
because if our analysis is correct the psy- 
chologist has an important new technique 
for the prediction of behavior. No one has 
even had any trouble explaining behavior 
after it has occurred because in any situation 
there are an almost infinite number of fac- 
tors which might have an effect on behavior. 
It is easy to look back after the behavior has 
occurred and construct a plausible theory 
about which of these might have been operat- 
ing. There are so many possibilities that 
there can be a great many different theories, 
all plausible. But the prediction of behavior 
in advance is much more risky because pre- 
dictions can be checked. And the large 
number of potential causal factors which 
make explanation after the event so easy 
make prediction very difficult. There are 
too many possibilities. The psychologist, if 
he is to predict with any accuracy at all, 
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must have some principle by which he can 
select, from the countless potential factors 
physically present 8 those which will actually 
become determinants of the subject’s be- 
havior. If we are right in postulating that 
such “physically” factors can only become 
operative by way of the behaver’s phenom- 
enal field we have a principle capable of 
narrowing the behavioral possibilities to a 
marked degree. When we can follow this 
up with a reconstruction of the behaver’s 
field at time x-y and a knowledge of the 
field dynamics which will enable us to pre- 
dict how the factors which are at that time 
“external” will affect that field and be trans- 
formed in it we shall have the basis for a 
genuinely predictive science of psychology. 
In our opinion that time has already arrived. 

Step by step the process of prediction from 
this point of view is as follows: 


1. Inference of the behaver’s present field from 
his behavior. 

2. Projection of the future field, taking into 
consideration the factors perceived by the observer 
which, on the basis of the behaver’s present 
inferred field, will affect his future field.* 

3. From the inferred future field the future 
behavior is predicted. 

4. Since the approach assumes a one to one rela- 
tion between the phenomenal field and the con- 
current behavior, the accuracy of the inferences 
can be checked. This gives the psychologist 
using the approach a method of successive 
approximations by which each reconstruction of 
the subject's field becomes more accurate, leading 
to equally accurate predictions of his behavior. 


We do not feel that this approach, particu- 
larly as used in step 2, is just “common 


sense.” It is certainly subjective and, be- 
cause the inferences are made in terms of 
the behaver’s perceptual field we have called 
it phenomenological. 


Tue PercelveR IN A PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
SysTEM 

This brings us to the perceiving ego which 
Dr. Smith has, somewhat to our surprise, 
found hidden in at least one of our remarks. 
We have used the term self to mean some- 
thing else, at times, than the phenomenal 
self; and we will try to be more careful in 

3 Or, more accurately, from the factors in the 
situation which he is able to observe. 

4 Most of the theoretical constructs and prin- 
ciples presented in ‘Individual Behavior” describe 


the processes by which these potential causes of 
behavior are rejected or admitted and modified. 
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the future. But we still have some reserva- 
tions about Dr. Smith’s formalization of the 
concept which we carelessly introduced. 

It is quite logical to infer that if there is 
organization there may be an organizer and 
that if there are perceptions there must be a 
perceiver. We have at times made such an 
inference, as Dr. Smith points out. But we 
do not need to make it. It is not a necessary 
or even helpful part of our system. But it 
is a necessary part of Dr. Smith’s, which is 
why he has to be insistent about it. As a 
construct it has the grave (but not fatal) 
defect that inferences about it are very diff- 
cult to check and the fact that he has to 
resort to such a concept serves to illustrate 
the difficulties we can get into when we fail 
to define the time limits of our causal field. 
When events which were part of the field 
at time x are lumped together with events 
which were parts of the field at time x-y 
and x-z the organization of the field is lost. 
Objects and events in the phenomenal field 
derive their meaning from the field at that 
instant. Out of that context they will have 
different meanings, like food before and 
after a heavy dinner. An incident which 
would be traumatic in one phenomenal 
situation can be highly gratifying in another 
and be barely perceived in a third. If events 
and objects from different phases of the 
same developing field are treated as if they 
were independent, stable entities operating 
in a single field, an accurate reconstruction 
of their true field relations becomes impos- 
sible. The task of a psychologist attempting 
to predict behavior from such data is as 
difficult as would be the task of a person 
who was given a thousand words cut indi- 
vidually book and scrambled and 
then asked to predict what would happen 


from a 


in the next chapter. 
The 


organized behavior which seems to emerge 


common-sense way of explaining 
from such an unorganized field is to endow 
the unorganized field with a hidden organ 
izer. The six-year-old daughter of one of 
the writers did it the other day. 

“Why did you do 
asked. 

‘Oh, my brain told me to do it.” 

“Well, why did your brain tell you to do it?” 


that, Frances?” she was 
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“Oh, (with a giggle) I guess its brain told it 
to do it.” 


Such explanatory constructs are fairly 
common in psychology, but they have never 
been very fruitful. Dr. Smith’s ego is a 
much more sophisticated construct than the 
“brain’s brain” but they are both second 
order constructs set up to explain the first 
order constructs which are set up to explain 
the observed behavior. In effect they are 
attempts to explain a mystery by a greater 
mystery. 

In our own approach this assumption of a 
hidden organizer is, as we have said, neither 
necessary nor helpful. When organization 
is found it does not need to be explained in 
order to be used in prediction. It only needs 
to be described. The essential characteristic 
of any organized field is its tendency to 
maintain its organization in the face of in- 
truding forces. Since the phenomenal field, 
at any given instant, is organized the be- 
havior of its parts can be predicted from 
knowledge of the field itself, without know- 
ing why the field is organized. Our pro- 
cedure is analogous to that of a meteorolo- 
gist predicting the weather over a given area. 
Considering his map as the representation of 
a dynamic field he predicts the future states 
of the field, taking into account the probable 
transformation and effect of forces coming 
up over the edge of the map from the out- 
side. It is not necessary to postulate a non- 
observable selective agency to determine the 
effect of these forces on the meteorological 
field. The meteorologist’s analysis of the 
field, itself, at the time of their entrance, 
provides all the information that is necessary. 

It is quite reasonable for Dr. Smith to 
explain the individual of a 
behavioral field by postulating an hypotheti- 
cal construct to do the organizing. But since 


organization 


our causal field is already organized we do 


not need to use such a concept. At the 


present time it seems much safer to make as 


few constructs as possible and base our pre- 
dictions on the dynamics of the phenomenal 
field itself. 

In these terms our definition of the basic 
human need as “the maintenance and en- 
hancement of the phenomenal self” (5) is 
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a little too limited and we may have to 
return to the earlier position that “the funda- 
mental need . . . (is) the preservation of 
the organization and integrity of the (phe- 
nomenal) field and especially of that part of 
the field which is the phenomenal self” © (6, 
p. 412). This is wordier and harder to apply 
at once but somewhat more accurate. 

In returning to the earlier formulation, 
which states more explicitly the function of 
the whole phenomenal field we are accepting 
Dr. Smith’s point that regression cannot, 
without forcing, be considered a mechanism 
for defense of the phenomenal self. Some 
of the devices that are called 
regression can, as for example the bed-wet- 


sometimes 


ting of the three-year-old in a home where 
But 
it, “regression,” 


others cannot. 
like all of the 
Freudian devices is a manifestation of the 


there is a new baby. 


As we see 


organized nature of the phenomenal field. 
Since it is not a closed field its organization 
is always in a state of fluidity, moving toward 
adjustment. In some cases the attack from 
the outside is so violent that organization 
can be maintained only by consolidation at a 


lower (but not necessarily earlier) level, i.e., 


by “regression,” or by abandoning part of 
The so-called 


“self”-protective mechanisms like rationaliza 


the field, i.c., by “dissociation.” 


tion and identification may occur where the 


attack on the field is less severe. In these 


cases the reorganization required is less and 


5 Our 


reasons for believing that, in a phe 
nomenal 


field which includes a phenomenal 
future, maintenance of the self also requires its 
enhancement are given in “Individual Behavior.” 
We wish we could find a better term than self- 
enhancement. It does not carry the full weight 
of meaning since to many people it carries the 
connotation of purely selfish behavior. It can 
also imply a growing extension of the self into 
the rest of the phenomenal field and a decrease 
in the feeling of conflict with it. Consequently 
the greater the self-enhancement the less will be 
the chances that another person will interpret the 
individual’s behavior as selfish. The maximum 
degree of self-enhancement, as we see it, would 
be achieved by the individual who feels at one 
with the universe, so completely a part of the 
universe that he does not need to defend himself 
against any other part. 
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can take place without much effect on the 
phenomenal self, which acts as a point of 


_ reference for the rest of the field and is 


consequently very resistant to change. As 
a matter of fact, all objects and events in 
the phenomenal field have such a_ high 
degree of relation to the self that the state- 
ment that the basic need is for the mainte- 
nance and enhancement of the phenomenal 
self is a very close approximation of the 
actual situation and conveys much more to 
the reader than the longer and more careful 
statement. Certainly, if we are to see the 
behaver’s field as he does himself we must 
stress the central position and active behavior 
of the phenomenal self. 

Taking up some of the minor points made 
by Prof. Smith, we used “phenomenal field” 
and “perceptual field” instead of “conscious- 
ness” not as a “bow to current prejudice,” (4) 
but in an attempt to make clear the fact that 
our concept took cognizance of the organized 
nature of the field and of the ground char- 
acteristics which have to be derived by infer- 
ence rather than by direct report. 

We have never been under the 
that a subject could give an accurate report 
of his phenomenal field. Our reasons are to 
be found on pages 35-36 of Individual 
Behavior and in a symposium paper (1). 

In general we think that Dr. Smith's 
position is well thought out and very similar 
to the one we would have to take if we 
started from the same premises. He will 
be neither disappointed nor surprise. at our 
failure to agree with him at all points. 
Whether we look at it in terms of his need 
for ego-enhancement or in terms of our 
general concept of persisting organization of 
the perceptual field or our specific concept 
of maintenance of the phenomenal self, it 
would have been predicted by all of us that 
our point of view would change just enough 
to maintain our concepts of ourselves as 
responsible scientists, and no more. We shall 
accordingly not hold it against Dr. Smith 
if, after reading this, he still fails to agree 
with us. We are grateful for the stimula- 
tion to our own thinking his presentation 
has afforded us. 


illusion 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS, DEDUCTIVE METHOD, AND THE BLACKY 
TEST * 


BY JOHN P. SEWARD 
University of California at Los Angeles 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Blacky test is an ingenious device 
‘Sees by Dr. Gerald S. Blum to study 
the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual 
development (1)! He describes it as a 
“modified projective technique.” It consists 
of a set of 11 cartoons depicting its hero, a 
young dog of indeterminate sex, in a variety 
of situations. These are calculated to reveal, 
in the spontaneous stories and responses to 
inquiry of an individual taking the test, the 
strength of certain “traits” or “dimensions” 
derived from psychoanalytic theory; e.g. 
oral eroticism, anal sadism, oedipal intensity, 
castration anxiety, positive identification, etc. 

Blum gave the test to 119 male and go 
female undergraduates and used the dati to 
verify predictions from psychoanalysis in two 
areas, sex differences and dimensional inter- 
correlations. In the first area, out of 121 
comparisons between men’s and women’s 
responses 23 yielded X® significant at the .05 
level or less. In the second area, out of 225 ? 
tetrachoric correlations (r,) 28 gave X* with 
P<.05. The number of significant measures 
was well above chance in each case. 

Let us now follow carefully the steps by 
which Blum proceeded to test psychoanalytic 
theory. We can do so because he was ad- 
mirably explicit in presenting both his pro- 
cedure and his reasons for adopting it. 
First, he selected only the significant com- 
parisons for interpretation, though he was 
careful to include the insignificant ones in 
an appendix. Secondly, he examined his 


*I wish to thank Drs. J. A. Gengerelli, J. S. 
Helmick, G. H. Seward, and S. M. Wesley for 
reading and criticizing the manuscript. 

1] assume that a copy of Blum's monograph 
is available to the reader. 

2 According to my calculation this 


have been 222. 


number 


should 


findings to see if they agreed with statements 
culled from the writings of Freud and 
Fenichel or with inferences that might be 
drawn from such statements. The results 
were strikingly consistent. Of 31 areas in 
which the significant data were grouped, 
explicit theoretical evidence was found in 
15 and inferential evidence in eight more. 
Test results agreed with theory in every case 
but one. Table 1 gives a numerical sum- 
mary of Blum’s main findings. 

In my opinion the Blacky test is a valu- 
able contribution and I have no wish to 
detract from its importance. Blum made his 
interpretations cautiously, with full recog- 
nition of their tentative and exploratory 
nature. If he were investigating anything 
but psychoanalysis no further comment 
might be called for at this stage of investi- 
gation. But, as our author put it, “psycho- 
analysis carries a lot of emotional freight.” 
Findings of this sort are likely to be seized 
upon by many, inflated by some, and be- 
littled by others in line with their prejudices. 
In place of objectivity we can only rely on 
a careful appraisal of methodology. My 
purpose in writing this note, therefore, is to 
attempt such an appraisal of Blum’s study 
and in particular of the logic of his experi- 
mental design. 


CRITIQUE 


The straightforward method of a relatively 
advanced science is to start with a more or 
less formalized theory, draw certain deduc- 
tions, and set up one or more experimental 
situations by which to test them. The Blacky 
test is one such situation and may be con- 
sidered method. But 
having given and scored his test, our author 
abandoned the deductive procedure in favor 
of an empirical one. Instead of selecting 


the result of such a 
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from the data what relevant to the 
theory in question he made almost all pos- 
sible comparisons, then selected on the basis 
of statistical significance. Only then did he 
return to the theory to find hypotheses to 
test. This back-door approach runs 
serious risks: (1) failure to take account of 
all relevant data; (2) failure to take account 


was 


two 
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mental test. It implies that to be refuted a 
hypothetical deduction must be actually 
reversed; mere lack of confirmation is not 
enough. Widespread adoption of such a 
standard should lower the mortality of 
hypotheses and effectively slow up the weed- 
ing out of unprofitable guesses. There is 
one argument that may be adduced in its 


TABLE 1 


NuMBER 


oF SIGNIFICANT Biacky Test AREAS FOR WHICH 


PsYCHOANALYTIC PREDICTIONS 


Were Expticit, INFerrep, or Not AVAILABLE, AND NUMBER IN AGREEMENT 
witH Prepiction, as Reportep By BiuM (1) 


| 
Sex DIFFERENCES INTERCORRELATIONS 
| 


SUMMARY 








PREDICTION j 
Teves, | AGREEMENT 


Explicit | 
Inferred 
| 


Tora. 


6 a | 8 


AGREEMENT AGREEMENT 





| 
| Tora 


15 
6 | 8 
| 8 
| 





of all relevant theoretical implications. That 
Blum has not escaped either danger I shall 
try to show. 


1. The significance of insignificant data 


In the first place, is one justified in disre- 
garding data on the ground of statistical 
What if a theory predicts a 
fails to 


insignificance? 


sex difference that our test 
May 
Blum’s argument for doing so 


finding 


certain 


reveal? we simply ignore such dis- 
crepancies? 
is that insignificant 


nothing because of the uncertain validity of 


an proves 


the test. 
a significant result. 


But the same argument applies to 
It, too, proves nothing 
about the theory unless it measures what the 
theory is talking about. Althofagh Blum is 
frank to question the validity of his test he 
is more willing to assume validity in the 
case of significant than of insignificant find 
ings. This means that two items, say A and 
B, are both considered valid if they are sig- 
But if 
the same two items prove to be independent 


nificantly related with other items. 
of each other the validity of either A or B is 
doubted. 

Aside from its logical inconsistency this 
the 


between 


whole question of the 


experi 


position raises 


relation hypothesis and 


favor. It may be pointed out that the null 
hypothesis can never be proved and that 
therefore the failure to establish a significant 
relationship does not mean that there is no 
relationship at all. True, but this argument, 
has its reverse For the null 
hypothesis cannot be disproved, either, but 
only refuted at a certain confidence level. 
soth “disproof” are relative 
terms different degrees of 
probability. 

Before we can test a theory we must adopt 
criteria to decide not only when it has suc- 
ceeded but it has failed. Take the 
prediction of a positive relation between two 
variables. We them and run a 
correlation with the understanding that if 
the correlation is such as to refute the null 
hypothesis at, say, the .o1 level we agree to 
consider the prediction confirmed. But if 
rejection of the null hypothesis constitutes a 
predictive success, then failure to reject it 
predictive failure. It 
seems reasonable that for some purposes suc- 
cess failure determined by 
different statistical criteria. We might, for 
example, insist on a significance level of .o1 
or less before rejecting the null hypothesis 


too, side. 


“proof” and 
representing 


when 


measure 


should constitute a 


should be 


and 


and a level of .30 or more before accepting 
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it. Intermediate levels would then fall in 
an interval of uncertainty and be considered 
inconclusive for our purpose. Unfortunately 
this cannot be done with the data at hand, 
since Blum adopted a single .o5 criterion. 
But my point is that, in principle, the attain- 
ment of a given significance level does not 
endow a measure with some property that 
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be considered together inasmuch as Blum 
showed that the scoring method introduced 
a spurious negative correlation between them. 
To my knowledge no sex difference in this 
respect has been openly postulated. Fenichel, 
however, makes the following statement: 


There are physiological reasons for the con- 
nection of anal eroticism to ambivalence and 


TABLE 2 


REVISION OF TABLE 1 Basep ON FurtHer ANALYsIs oF BLacky Test Finpwuncs in RELATION 
To PsycHOANALYTIC THEORY, AS EXPLAINED IN TEXT 


Sex DiFrFERENCES 


MMARY 





PREDICTION 


Tora | AGREEMENT 


Explicit 
Inferred 
None 


AGREEMENT 





renders it suitable for testing a hypothesis. 
Rather the obtained significance level should 
be compared with accepted criteria to decide 
whether or not the hypothesis has been 
confirmed. 

A. Sex differences. If we agree that 
psychoanalysis, along with other theories, 
should not be immune to insignificant data, 
then how does it fare at the hands of the 
Blacky test? In the area of sex differences 
most of the significant ones were found 
among separate inquiry items. The rest of 
these items must be ignored since their 
validity has not been assumed. Total dimen- 
sional scores, however, were used later in 
studying intercorrelations. Of the 13 dimen- 
sions eight figured in at least one significant 
correlation for each sex. Adopting the 
author’s criterion we may assume that scores 
in these dimensions are valid for intersex 
comparisons. Two of the eight (oedipal 
intensity and narcissistic love-object) yielded 
significant sex differences. Results on two 
more (castration anxiety (penis envy) and 
positive identification) 1 was unable to find 
The remaining four dimensions 
Let us consider 


mentioned. 
showed no sex difference. 
them in relation to psychoanalytic doctrine. 

(1) and (2). Anal expulsiveness-anal 
retentiveness: These two dimensions may 


bisexuality . . the rectum is an excretory 
hollow organ; as an excretory organ it can 
actively expel something; as a hollow organ 
it can be stimulated by an enterin; foreign 
body. Masculine tendencies are derived from 
the first faculty, feminine tendencies from the 
second; this is the physiological root of the 
connection between anal eroticism and bi- 
sexuality (2, p. 67). 


From this passage a tenuous inference might 
be drawn that males would be more prone 
to fixation at the anal-expulsive level, females 
at the anal-retentive. 

(3) Positive ego ideal—aAgain I have found 
no explicit assertion in psychoanalytic litera- 
ture that the sexes differ in strength of ideali 
zation. Again, however, a difference may be 
inferred, and this time with considerably more 
confidence, from premises; viz., the 
greater power attributed to the male superego 
and the close relationship, amounting almost 
to identity, between superego and ego ideal. 
On the former point Freud writes, referring 
to women: 


two 


Their superego is never so inexorable, so 
impersonal, so independent of its emotional 
origins, as we require it to be in men (quoted 
in 5, p. §1). 

And here we notice a difference between 
the two sexes in the relation between the 
Ocdipus-complex and the castration-complex. 

Under the influence of the danger of 
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losing his penis, the boy abandons his Oedipus- 
complex; it is repressed and in the most nor- 
mal cases entirely destroyed, while a severe 
super-ego is set up as its heir... . The girl 
remains in the Oedipus situation for an. in- 
definite period, she only abandons it late in 
life, and then incompletely. The formation 
of the super-ego must suffer in these circum- 
stances; it cannot attain the strength and inde- 
pendence which give it its cultural impor- 
tance... . (4, p. 176f. Italics mine.) 


As to the relation between superego and ego 
ideal Fenichel writes: 

Sometimes attempts have been made to dis- 
distinguish ego ideals, the patterns of what 
one would like to be, from the superego, 
which is characterized as a threatening, pro- 
hibiting, and punishing power. But it was 
Freud’s insight into the origin of the super- 
ego that showed how closely interwoven these 
two aspects are (2, p. 106). 


Healy, Bronner, and Bowers use the two 
terms almost interchangeably. 
Idealization as it concerns the Ego-libido has 


to do with the process of setting up an Ego- 
ideal or Super-ego (5, p. 256). 


They quote Freud as saying: 
Here we have that higher nature of | this 
Ego-ideal or Super-ego, the representative of 
our relation to our parents (5, p. 48). 
From these two premises we may deduce the 
formation of a stronger positive ego ideal in 
men than in women. 

(4) Anaclitic love-object.—Failure to obtain 
a significant difference in this dimension is 
Blum found females more 
than males in object choice and 


surprising, since 
narcissist 
since some negative correlation between the 
two dimensions might well be expected in 
view of the method of scoring. At any rate, 
Freud was quite definite in his pronounce- 
ment on the subject. Blum found the appro- 


priate quotation (1, p. 5if.): 


Further, the comparison of man and woman 
fundamental differences 
respect to the type of 
differences are 
ymplete object-love 
properly speaking, 
a A different course 
most frequently met 

is probably the purest 

type With the develop- 
maturing of the female 

ms to bring about an 
ism, and 


here are 
two in 
although 
not universal. C 


shows tha 
between the 
these 
anaclitic type 1s, 
ristic of the 
ed in the type 
men, which 


intensification o e ial marci 
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this is unfavorable to the development of a 
true object-love. . . . (3, p. 45f.). 


We see, then, that in at least three dimen- 
sions, according to psychoanalytic theory, 
the Blacky test should have revealed sex 
differences that failed to appear. 

B. Dimensional intercorrelations. Turning 
to the second area, if we adopt 222 as the 
total number of dimensional intercorrela- 
tions possible and subtract the 28 significant 
ones obtained, we are left with 194 insig- 
nificant r,’s. Of these, 71 involve dimen- 
sions (two for males, three for females, and 
one for both sexes combined) for which we 
are not entitled to assume validity since they 
yielded neither significant coefficients nor sex 
differences. Omitting them leaves us 123 
insignificant measures with which to test 
theory. Obviously this is not the place to 
conduct such an examination. Instead let 
us switch to the deductive approach, i.e., see 
if the theory contains any clusters of inter- 
related concepts and then see how many of 
the corresponding r,’s are significant. 

Such a task is not easy in the present state 
of Freudian theory, It is particularly hazard- 
ous to infer positive or negative correlations 
between successive stages of development 
that interact with each other in complex ways. 
The following interpretations are therefore 
quite tentative. 

Psychoanalysis proposes two sets of forces 
in personality development which seem to be 
opposed. Both occur in the phallic period 
but one normally precedes and gives way to 
The first is characterized by the 
Oedipus and castration complexes, the second 
by the formation of the superego. In the 
Blacky test these groups are represented by 
the dimensions of oedipal intensty, mastur- 


the other. 


bation guilt, and castration anxiety or penis 
envy on the one hand and by positive identi- 
fication and positive ego ideal on the other. 
The two types of object choice, narcissistic 
and anaclitic, probably also belong with the 
earlier and later groups, respectively, espe- 
cially for men. Since it is largely through 
identification that the oedipal attachments 


and castration fears are resolved, we have 


reason to expect negative correlations, on the 
whole, between members of the two sets (see 


2, pp. 102-113). 
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Within each cluster, on the other hand, 
correlations should be mainly positive. Cer- 
tainly scores for positive identification and 
positive ego ideal should vary together since 
they measure aspects of the same process. 
Blum has given reasons for expecting a posi- 
tive r, between anaclitic love object and 
positive ego ideal and between narcissistic 
love-object and oedipal intensity. That penis 
envy is theoretically correlated with oedipal 
intensity appears in the following quotations: 

The masculine Oedipus complex is resolved 
by the castration complex; it is given up 
because of castration anxiety. The feminine 
Oedipus complex is brought about by the 
castration complex; out of disappointment 
over the lack of a penis, the girl’s love turns 
toward the father (2, p. 91). 

The wish with which the girl turns to her 
father is, no doubt, ultimately the wish for the 
penis under the influence of her penis- 
envy the girl is driven from her attachment 
to her mother, and enters the Oedipus situ- 
ation... (4, p. 175f.). 


Castration anxiety in the male stands in 
an ambiguous position. The first quotation 
above implies a negative relation with oedipal 
intensity; on the other hand a strong unre- 
resolved O6cdipus complex should arouse 
castration fears. It would be risky 
to attempt a prediction here. We may more 
safely infer that castration anxiety is thought 


strong 


to be positively related to narcissistic object 
choice (see 5, p. 148, and 2, pp. 328-337) 
and negatively related to identification with 
an ego ideal (5, pp. 150, 152). 

If we omit masturbation guilt, since Blum 
found it uncorrelated with anything else, we 
are left with six 
which should be intercorrelated either posi- 


dimensions for each sex 


tively or negatively. Omitting the question- 
able correlation between castration anxiety 
and oedipal intensity leaves a total of 14 
and 15 for females. 
Turning to Blum’s tables (1, Appendix E, 
tables A and B) we find theoretical expec- 


coefficients for males 


tations fulfilled in three of the former meas- 
latter. The rest are 
Although we have considered 


ures and two of the 


insignificant. 
only part of the data, our analysis has thus 


unearthed some 24 predicted but uncon 


firmed correlations to throw into the balance. 


Summarizing the argument so far, I agree 


that the number of significant comparisons 
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yielded by the Blacky test indicates that 
systematic, extra-chance factors were operat- 
ing. But if these factors were actually the 
ones specified by Freud they should have 
produced a good many further relationships 
which failed to appear. Our next concern 
will be with the significant data themselves. 


2. The pitfalls of informal inference 

The second danger ‘n working from data 
to theory instead of from theory to data is 
the danger of interpreting one’s theory to 
fit the data. This possibility is a function of 
two things, neither of which has anything 
to do with the author’s intention: one is the 
inductive approach, the other is the state of 
the theory. If a theory were rigorously 
formalized it would permit unequivocal 
inferences; if not it might be possible to 
draw opposite conclusions from the same 
matrix. For this reason Blum’s statement 
that “the psychoanalytic theory of psycho- 
sexual development was free to agree or dis- 
agree with the statistically significant test 
data” (1, p. 72) is not necessarily true. It 
presupposes that the agreement or disagree- 
ment of theory with data can itself be agreed 
upon by competent critics. If it can not, 
then a given datum may be reversed and still 
be thought by some to agree with the 
theory.2 But instead of prejudging psycho- 
analysis in this respect let us turn to the 
evidence. 

A. Sex differences. As shown in Table 1, 
Blum found six areas in which Blacky test 
data confirmed explicit statements by Freud 
or Fenichel. With respect to five of these 
areas I have no quarrel. In the sixth (1, D, 
p. 41f.) four significant differences were held 
to be in agreement with the contention that 
females retain more pre-oedipal components 
in their object relations than do males. But 
two of these differences showed rather that 
males retain more oedipal components than 
females. This finding runs directly counter 
to specific assertions by the accepted authori- 
ties. Fenichel says: 

First, it can be 
complex in women 


asserted that the Oedipus 
actually is not combated 


In this case Blum’s statement would be more 
vccurate if it said: “The psychoanalytic theory 
was free to agree and disagree with the 


tatistically significant data at the same time.” 
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to the same degree and with the same decisive- 
mess as it is in men. There are many more 
women who all their life long remain bound to 
their father or to father figures, or in some 
way betray the relationship of their love object 
to their father, than there are men who have 
not overcome their mother fixation (2, p. 99). 


Freud’s remarks on this question have 
already been quoted in connection with the 
relative strength of male and female ego 
ideals. Of the two remaining differences 
one indicated that more females than males 
prefer to be with the same-sex parent. But 
this, too, conflicts with the notion of a more 
persistent female Oedipus complex. Since 
the only other difference may be due to a 
spurious effect of the multiple choice situ- 
ation, these data appear to diverge sharply 
from psychoanalytic theory in the area of 
oedipal intensity. 

On the other hand it seems to me that 
Blum leaned over backwards in the one 
case (1, K, p. 49) where he reported dis- 
agreement; namely, the Blacky test finding 
that motherly rather than 
fatherly superegos. Fenichel’s quoted state- 
ment can be matched by one that Healy, 
attribute to Melanie 


woman have 


Bronner, and Bowers 
Klein: 

As the result of her identifications with the 
mother made in connection with the femininity 
and Ocdipus complexes the girl’s Super-ego 
is predominantly of maternal origin (5, p. 157). 
In view of the shifting theoretical position 

on this point the area should be included 
with those in which no inference can be 
safely drawn. 

Blum reported two cases of inferred rather 
than explicit agreement. In one of these (1, 
J, p. 47) the Blacky test gave evidence of 
more guilt feelings among women than men. 
Blum’s deduction of this finding was admit- 
Its opposite, however, could 


Since the superego 


tedly tenuous. 
be quite easily inferred. 
is considered pritnarily responsible for guilt 
feelings (2, p. 105; 5, p. 44), and since the 
superego is stronger in males than in females 
(see above quotations from 5, p. 51, and 4, 
p. 176f.), it follows that guilt feelings should 
than in females. 
more con- 
should be 


be more severe in males 


This 


vincing 


seems so much 
that I 


argument 


than Blum’s 
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inclined to call his finding a case of inferred 
disagreement. 

B. Dimensional intercorrelations. Blum re- 
ported 14 areas in which his data upheld 
theoretical positions, eight explicitly stated 
and six inferred. How many of these 
theoretical positions are unequivocal? One 
persistent difficulty appears in the very first 
area (1, A, p. 55), which deals with the 
general interrelationship of psychosexual 
stages. Citing Freud and Fenichel as his 
authorities Blum postulated positive correla- 
tions among oral-erotic, oral-sadistic, anal- 
expulsive, and oedipal stages. He obtained 
six positive r,’s. If his interpretation were 
correct it would be in order to ask why the 
other 12 correlations were not also significant. 
But it is more to the point to ask why any 
of the correlations should be positive. The 
difficulty arises from an ambiguity in the 
meaning of the word “relationship.” It is 
one thing to say that two stages are closely 
related; it is something else to say that they 
are so related that the more residuals a per- 
son has from one stage the more he will 
have from another. Actually most of the 
statements quoted as evidence give little basis 
for inferring the second kind of relationship; 
in four quotations from Fenichel (1, p. 55€.) 
the only such basis is found in the remark 
that “parents who have had difficulty in help- 
ing their children to make an adequate 
adjustment on an oral level usually have 
difficulties again in training their children 
for cleanliness” (2, p. 176). One passage, 
on the other hand, reminds us that Freud 
likened fixation and regression to an advanc- 
ing army in enemy territory. “The stronger 
the occupation troops left behind, the weaker 
is the army that marches on” (2, p. 65). If 
Freud's suggests any correlation it 
would seem to be a negative one. Certainly 
the descriptions of “oral,” “anal,” and “geni- 
tal” characters do not imply that traits stem- 
ming from different levels are positively 
related, though they do not deny it either (5, 
p. 314ff.). Under the circumstances I see 
no way to decide whether positive, negative, 


simile 


or zero correlations among early psycho 


sexual stages would be most in line with 


theory. 
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The same difficulty arises in areas B and 
H (1, pp. 57, 62), in which descriptions of 
common features of two developmental levels 
are misinterpreted to mean positive corre- 
lations between scores for those levels. The 
idea that castration anxiety has “forerunners 
in oral and anal anxieties” (2, p. 77) hardly 
implies that its intensity varies with that of 
This 
would be true only if causal factors operating 
Finally, 
if this criticism is sound, one of the six cases 
of inferred agreement (1, G, p. 61) is also 


oral eroticism or anal expulsiveness. 


at the several levels were the same. 


suspect, since the inference that anal expul- 
siveness should be correlated with masturba- 
tion guilt is based on the same fallacious 
premise. 

An immediate result of the foregoing 
analysis is a revised box score for the Blacky 
test. This appears in Table 2. Comparison 
with Table 1 indicates no very drastic altera- 
tions. Referring to the summary columns 
on the right we see that the proportion of 
agreements with, prediction is reduced from 
22 out of 23 to 16 out of 18. The 
striking change is the increase from 8 to 13 
in the bottom row, indicating the number 


most 


of entries for which no theoretical predictions 
could be made. A second possible effect of 
the analysis, and one of far greater conse- 
quence, is to cast doubt on the reliability of 
either table in view of the shaky theoretical 
structure from which it was derived. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Dr. Blum has contributed an original and 
stimulating piece of research. He has evalu- 
ated it conservatively with a clear eye for its 
limitations. Since others may not be so 
clear-eyed, I have underscored two charac- 
teristics of the method used to coordinate 
theory with data and indicated their effect 
on the interpretation of results. These char- 
acteristics are: (1) the exclusion of statisti- 
cally insignificant but relevant data; (2) the 
likelihood that logical flaws in a theoretical 
structure may escape detection. Much of 
the trouble goes back to the sprawling loose- 
jointedness of the theory here concerned. 
One point stands out clearly: before psycho- 
analysis or any other system can be verified 
its postulates and theorems must be dis- 
sected out and their logical articulation laid 
bare. Only then can one say without fear 
of contradiction that a given finding con- 
firms or refutes the theory. 
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A REPLY TO SEWARD'S “PSYCHOANALYSIS, DEDUCTIVE METHOD, 
AND THE BLACKY TEST” 


BY GERALD S. BLUM 
University of Michigan 


AM grateful to Dr. Seward on several 
if counts for his penetrating analysis of “A 
Study of the Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Psychosexual Development.” His re-state- 
ment and underscoring of the hazards in- 
volved in drawing definitive conclusions 
from this exploratory research is a distinct 
contribution. His discourse on scientific 
methodology and its ideal relation to the 
investigation of psychoanalytic theory is note- 
worthy. His re-interpretations of the data, 
open to contention in a number of 
specific areas, are invaluable in their over-all 
comparison with the original findings. How- 
ever, Dr. Seward’s conclusion permits an un- 
fortunate inference, directly contradicted by 
the results of his own analysis. It is this 
point, concerning the implications for future 
research contained in both study and critique, 
which I would like to clarify. 


while 


In evaluating his findings Seward stresses 
the “shaky theoretical structure” and “sprawl- 
of psycho- 
analysis. One may easily infer, though this 
may not have been Seward’s intention, that 
psychoanalytic theory is by mature not sus- 
This ex- 
cuse for inaction has been belabored too often 
and too hard by psychologists in the past. 


’ 


ing loose-jointedness of the theory’ 


ceptible to scientific investigation. 


The opposite view that the theory can be 
approached experimentally was strongly sup- 
ported by the striking results obtained in 
“A Study of the Psy Theory of 
Psychosexual Development,” despite its neces 
Further 
stems from the fact that Seward himself, re 


’ 
examining t 


hoanalytic 


sarily limited procedures. support 


original areas of interpretation 
heen omits 


e disagreement, 
was abl conservatively 
tions” the 


to 
conclusion. 


calls “no very drastic alter in 
total finding seet 
| 


Warrant may emphasis 


pictur ns me to 


in his 


26 


Let us review briefly the basis for Seward’s 
appraisal in order to decide whether such a 
note of optimism can justifiably be injected. 

First, he plunges into an exhaustive though 
tenuous attempt to piece together theoretical 
fragments relevant to the statistically insig- 
nificant test data, which were deliberately 
excluded from consideration in the body of 
the monograph. As stated in the latter, this 
procedure of Seward’s is entirely legitimate 
and in spots proves to be illuminating. The 
reasons for its original exclusion are ex- 
plained fully in Chapter III, entitled “Design 
of the Experiment,” and need not be re- 
peated here. The main point to be kept in 
mind is that the a priori decision to restrict 
the study to discussion of statistically signifi- 
cant tes data in no way biased subsequent 
agreement or disagreement with the theory. 

Turning next to the data which were actu- 
ally analyzed in the study, the statistically 
significant Blacky Test findings, Seward care- 
fully delineates the “pitfalls of informal in- 
ference.” He warns of the danger that two 
judges may derive opposite inferences from 
the same set of theoretical statements, in 
light of the theory’s lack of logical articula- 
tion. He goes on to imply doubt that even 
competent critics can concur in deciding upon 
agreement or disagreement of theory with 
data. With this frame of reference, he pro- 
ceeds to dissect each of the 31 areas in which 
theory and test data were compared. In a 
number of these operations one has the feel- 
ing that the “competent critics” not 
stray nearly as much as Seward in making 
judgments. A in point is his inter- 
pretation that more men than women should 


would 
case 


theoretically be expected to possess severe 
guilt feelings, rather than the opposite inter- 
pretation presented in the study. He arrives 


at this inference through the erroneous equa- 
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tion of strength of superego with extent of 
guilt, whereas a more conventional view 
(quoted on page 48 of the monograph) 
would hold the crucial element to be the 
degree of internalization. The latter is said 
to be greater in the superego development 
of females and hence would suggest wider 
prevalence of guilt than in males. 

A more fundamental deviation, affecting 
the interpretation of four areas (A, B, G, H), 
is his skepticism concerning the nature of 
interrelationships among the psychosexual 
stages. This misconception arises from a 
failure to recognize the genetic implications 
of the theory. Successful mastery of experi- 
ences at one stage is dependent upon experi- 
ences in the preceding stages, and itself 
influences the stages which follow. Freud's 
analogy is generally understood to imply that 
the “weaker army” which marches on will 
be less able to combat the difficulties which 
lie ahead. In other words, disturbance at 
an earlier level, since it ties up a large 
amount of the available energy, predisposes 
the individual to disturbance at later levels. 
Hence the positive correlations between 


stages found in the test results are to be 
expected according to the theory. 
But whether Seward is right or wrong in 


each entry of his revised box score matters 
little. It is important to recognize that the 
present state of psychoanalytic theory does 
leave some room for differences in interpreta- 
tion. This fact in itself is mot sufficient rea- 
son for discarding the theory, however. We 
must ascertain the extent of the theory’s 
structural shakiness, not simply whether or 
not it yields in a hurricane. Here is where 
Seward’s analysis proves invaluable. He ap- 
proached the data with a rigorous, question- 
ing attitude. He scrutinized each relation- 
ship to see if it could be pried loose from 
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its theoretical moorings. In some cases he 
may actually have erred in ascribing am- 
biguity to the theory. Yet despite these facts 
psychoanalytic theory continues to show an 
impressive sturdiness even at Seward’s hands. 
The number of agreements between theory 
and test data drops insignificantly from 22 
out of 23 in the original study to 16 out of 
18 in Seward’s table! 

This virtual corroboration of the initially 
favorable results is quickly brushed aside 
with the statement: “A second possible effect 
of the analysis, and one of far greater con- 
sequence, is to cast doubt on the reliability 
of either table in view of the shaky theoretical 
structure from which it was derived.” Per- 
haps the theoretical structure is not quite 
as shaky as Seward would lead us to believe, 
since it has weathered two independent in- 
quiries so successfully. One may even have 
cause to wonder whether the charge of unre- 
liability might not more appropriately be 
leveled against Seward’s conclusion than 
against the facts themselves. 

The purpose of this reply is not to make 
great claims for the state of logical refine- 
ment currently enjoyed by psychoanalytic 
theory. Obviously there are ambiguities and 
flaws. But the available evidence suggests 
that the theory does hold promise for scien- 
tific exploration. It can no longer be shied 
away from on the grounds of untestability. 
There is reason to believe that hypotheses can 
be set up and subjected to experimentation. 
In short, a rewarding harvest can be expected 
from this fertile field, once psychologists cast 
aside their ill-founded pessimism and plow 
ahead with their best scientific implements. 
To foster this anticipation, it thus becomes 
important to clarify inferences of the sort 
permitted by Dr. Seward’s conclusion. 


Received November 17, 1949. 





NOTES ON THE CONCEPTION OF THE SELF AMONG THE WINTU 
INDIANS 


BY DOROTHY LEE 
Vassar College 


HE Wintu Indians of Northern Califor- 
fi have a conception of the self which 
is markedly different from our own. I 
have attempted to arrive at this conception 
through an intensive analysis of linguistic 
form and structure, as well as a study of the 
mythical material. My study is incomplete, 
I have no other record of actual 
behavior. The ethnography of the Wintu 
as we have it, is an account of a dead and 
remembered culture. As a background to 
the Wintu material, I present occasionally 
linguistic clues to our own conception of 


since 


the self. 

The the 
culture law 
The self cannot be both self and not self, 
both self and other; the self excludes the 
other. Wintu philosophy in general has no 
law of contradiction. Where we have 
mutually exclusive dualistic categories, the 
are inclusive, 


in our 
contradiction. 


definition of self own 


rests on our ot 


Wintu have categories whict 
but not mutually so; that is, object A will be 
included B, but versa. 
Out of this context, B can be distinguished 


in object not vice 


emphasized through various linguistic 


For example, in Wintu thought, 


or 
dev ices. 
man is included in nature; natural law, time 
less order, is basic and true, irrespective of 
man (1). However, independent judgment, 
private experience and free will are not 
thereby but function transiently 
within the framework of natural law. Again, 
the generic is primary to the particular and 
includes it; the individual is particularized 
transiently, but is not set in opposition (4). 
Again, what may seem at first encounter to 


excluded, 


be suffixes of mutual exclusiveness, appear 
upon investigation to be different kinds of 


emphatics. Even the equivalents of either 


and or are emphatics, pre-supposing inclu- 


siveness or increase. The concept of the 
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self, forms cone of these non-exclusive cate- 
gories. When speaking about Wintu culture, 
we cannot speak of the self and society, but 
rather of the self im society. As a member 
of my society, writing for readers of this 
cultural background, I am presenting my 
study from the point of view of the self and 
its gradually decreasing participation in the 
other; however, I believe that this is only 
due to my cultural bias, and that a Wintu 
would have started from the other, from 
the gradual distinguishing of the self from 
society. 

In our own culture, we are clear as to the 
boundaries of the self. In our commonly 
held unreflective view, the self is a distinct 
unit, something we can name and define. 
We know what is the self and what is not 
the self; and the distinction between the 
two is always the same. With the Wintu, 
the self has no strict bounds, is not named 
and is not, I believe, recognized as an entity. 
There are words which deal with the self 
alone. I do not include among them the ni: 
I, since this is completely dependent for its 
meaning on the conception of the self held 
by the speaker who is using it. There are, 
however, verbs dealing with being or activi- 
ties and other experiences of the self. For 
example, we have limelda: ail-l. This 
clearly refers to the self. But what does 
tutuhum limtcada:1 mother ail-tea-l, or 
sukuyum limtcada: dog ail-tca-l refer to? 
Which is self and which is other here? The 
phrases mean, in our terms: my mother is 
ill, or my dog is ill; but the Wintu is not 
referring to a distinct, related other, but 
rather to an other in which he is involved. 


Actually, this phrasing is used only when 


1 Since this is not primarily a linguistic paper, 
I have taken liberties in the spelling of the Wintu 
words, in the interests of simplicity. 
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speaking of intimates; it is also possible— 
but I do not know how common—to say in 
so many words: my mother ails. 

Our own linguistic usage through the 
years, reveals a conception of an increasingly 
assertive, active and even aggressive self, as 
well as of an increasingly delimited self. In 
Chaucer’s English, we find the reflection of 
a way of thinking where events happened 
to the self much more often than our own 
usage implies. In the Chaucer we find: “it 
reweth me,” “thus dreamed me,” “melikes” 
and “himlikode”; but we say now: / rue, ] 
dream, / like. Not only do we think of our- 
selves as actors here, but we phrase this 
“activity” as directed at a distinct other. 
When I say: I like him, I cast my statement 
into the subject-to-object-affected mold; I 
imply that I have done something to him. 
Actually, he may be totally ignorant of my 
liking and unaffected; only I myself am 
certainly and directly affected by it. Again, 
the so-called analytic and isolating trend in 
our language, actually separates the self 
from the encompassing situation. The de- 
limitation of the self is reflected in our in- 
creasing analysis of holistic Anglo-Saxon 
terms referring to bodily acts. / beckon is 
becoming literary or at least cultivated; 7 


gape is being replaced by phrases such as: 


with my mouth open. I say: 7 shake my 
fist, 7 bump my head; and how much is left 
of me, the self? 

Our language implies not only that the 
self is narrowly delimited, but that it is also 
in control. My is the pronoun which we 
call possessive, whose distinguishing char- 
acteristic is that of possession or ownership, 
and possession in our culture means con- 
trol: mine, to do with as I wish. And my 
is a word very frequently used. It is diffi- 
cult to say what exactly is this self which is 
We say: my time, 
bios—my 


delimited and in control. 
my life—both as zoe 
experience, my consciousness, my reason, my 
emotions, my identity. As far as the physi- 
cal aspect is concerned, there seems to be a 
central point to which the my refers the 
various fragments. We say: I lift my foot, 
but there is no such relationship between 
hand and foot; I cannot say: my hand lifts 
its foot. The two are referred to the self; 
they are related only through the self and 


and as 
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are both subordinate to the self. But the 
self, is not identified with the physical aspect 
of the individual. 7 am also in control of 
my body, which I dress, I adorn, I abuse. 

When it comes to the non-physical aspects, 
we note a reflection of the dualism of mind 
and matter and the hierarchy which is a 
corolilary of this. “Passions” are considered 
lower; | fall in love, I fall into a passion or 
a rage. I delve into my unconscious, which 
is implicitly underneath; but I analyze my 
conscious, where I do not need to excavate, 
since it is on my level. I lose and recover 
my consciousness or my reason; I never fall 
into consciousness or reason. I control my 
emotions, but I do not control my conscious- 
ness or reason. Neither do I control my will; 
I exercise it. The self is most nearly identi- 
fied with consciousness and reason and will; 
and in our culture, reason and will power 
and consciousness—particularly self-consious- 
ness—spell mastery and control. So here, 
too, we find the implication that the self is 
in control of the other. 

In Wintu, there is no such fragmenting. 
When I asked my informant Sadie Marsh 
what the word for body was, she said kot 
Wintu, the whole person. To the Wintu a 
person is holistic; he is psychosomatic, but 
without the suggestion of synthesis which 
this term holds. They have no word for 
body or corpse, and the so-called parts of the 
body are aspects or locations. Neither do 
they have a word for the self. In English, 
the word has a long history; and the com- 
pounds myself and yourself were in use by 
the fourteenth century. The Wintu language 
does not show the presence of a concept of 
an established separate self; but the Wintu 
can emphasize one “self,” and through the 
use of grammatical devices he can distin- 
guish an individual at will. The suffix ’a 
added to pi: he, means he himself; yoken 
added to pi means he alone. The suffix ken, 
added to a name or other noun emphasizes 
the individual referred to at the expense of all 
other individuals who have been included in 
the expectation. For example, Sadieken hina 
means: Sadie-of-all-those-expected has-come. 

A study of the grammatical expression of 
identity, relationship and otherness, shows 
that the Wintu conceive of the self not as 
strictly delimited or defined, but as a con- 
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centration, at most, which gradually fades 
and gives place to the other. Most of what 
is other for us, is for the Wintu completely 
or partially or upon occasion, identified with 
the self. As with us, the being or existence 
of the self and activities of the self in process, 
are expressed as identical with the self; 
though our own usage, which separates the 
person from the verb implies some separa- 
tion. So in / go, the ego is separated from 
its own activity, go. The Wintu says harada: 
I go or we go, in one unanalyzed word, and 
uses mi (I) or niterum (we) only if he 
wishes to, by way of clarification or denota- 
tion. He uses exactly the same form when 
he refers to a part of the body, or even to 
the clothing which he has on; for example, 
l-go-weak legs: my legs are growing weak. 
A Wintu will say: l-am-red face, or face-l- 
am-red, where face refers to place or aspect 
of the whole person. He will say: you-are- 


ripped clothes, or you-are-pretty-dress striped; 
and: nose-run-I or arm-broke-l. Unlike uw), 
a Wintu self is identical with the parts of 
his body and is not related to them as other, 
so long as they are physically part of him. 
But when a hair has fallen off his head, it 
is Ais hair, when a heart has been plucked 


out of a man it is Ais heart, when a man 
has cut off his arm it is Ais arm; and when 
a woman is folding her dress it is her dress. 
When they are physically separated, they are 
related to him. 

When a Wintu performs an act whose 
consequences revert upon himself, he uses 
a suffix, -na. He phrases holistically, what 
we phrase in terms of reversion to the self 
as a grammatical object. We say, / feel 
(cold) and, / feel myself (with my hands); 
i.e., / is stated as separate from the self. The 
Wintu says mute: I-feel, and mutna: I-feel- 
myself. 

I now come to forms which I find very 
difficult to describe and present. There is 
the suffix of the form which I quoted above: 
limtcada (my child) ail-tcal. It probably 
can be most adequately translated here in 
the Irish English idiom: my mother got 
sick on me; but the Wintu implies a greater 
degree of involvement, since the verb is 
given in the first person, the self, not the 
person of the other. The sufhix gives a 
definitive cast or an active cast to an other- 
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wise vague or merely passive (i.¢., non- 
participating and non-active) verb. For 
example, it may make a transitive out of an 
intransitive verb, or may delimit an activity 
into one act. I think that what we call 
transitivity is for the Wintu a kind of refer- 
ence or a delimitation of the act; and that 
is why the éca can be used for (what is for 
us) such a variety of purposes. For example, 
the Wintu says semdaqalda: hand-I-got- 
scorched and bas daqtcada: food I-scorched; 
or is it: 1 got scorched in reference to my 
food, with the food conceived as one degree 
more separate from the self than the hand, 
which is a part of the self? With the same 
sufix, the Wintu also says: mem lipeda: 
water thirst-l, and tutuhum liptcada: mamma 
thirsttcal, my mother is thirsty. 

There are two other suffixes, which also 
imply a certain degree of otherness in which 
the individual participates coordinately, or 
in which he is otherwise involved. The 
sufix ma represents thinking which runs 
counter to our own, and was very difficult 
for me to understand. For a long time I 
considered it a causative; 5a, for example, I 
translated as to eat, and bama as to feed, 
to cause to cat; peru means to swallow and 
peruma: to fish with bait; tagiq means to 
hurt and tagiqmabinte means she made me 
hurt (I feel). This was all clearly causative. 
However, the weight of the accumulated 
obscure exceptions finally overpowered my 
rule. For example, I found phrases such as 
the following: 
applum hesihamada: apples pithy-ma-am. 1 


have not caused my apples to be pithy; in fact, 
Sadie, who said this, had just bought the apples. 


hlalmas nis ibesken: stink me you-are: (hlal 
means to stink and mas is the second person of 
ma) you think that I stink. 

kot bahimastot . .. . tchuqpure: all menstruat- 
ing-for-the-first-time-ma-these helped to- 
gether; i.e., all the relatives of the pubescent 
girl helped. 


To make the ma comprehensible to mem- 
bers of our society, we have to translate it 
either as a causative or as adverb-forming. 
For example, tchala means to be good or 
nice, and tchaluma means to do well or do 
carefully; tcaluma il means be carefull 
Chen, tepumas tchalumatchupumada: (my) 
garden nicely grow-ma-am, may be trans- 
lated as: I made my garden grow nicely, 
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or: I am doing well in respect to my gar- 
den. Primary in the ma is the implication 
of involvement or participation; this may be 
interpreted by us as a continuity of par- 
ticipation in another state or act (i.e., as 
an adverb), or as manipulative. I cannot 
tell whether these different meanings are 
present for the Wintu; Sadie told me that 
tchupumada did not necessarily imply that 
I was taking care of my garden. I think the 
implication of control is absent from the 
suffix. 

The other suffix, i/, also appears to express 
aggressive action, at first encounter. In our 
own phrasing, whereas ma could be manipu- 
lative (to get him to do), #1 would be out 
and out aggressive; i] would be translated as 
to do to. So, wer means to come, and weril, 
to bring; pile means to wind, and hunpilewil 
means bound him up. But then we also 
have: put tupuwilda: him-weed-l-l. This 
means: | weeded with him. All similar 
situations which, wherever possible, we 
express as aggressive acts,.are given as 
coordinate relationships among the Wintu. 
The term for what is to us possession or 
ownership is formed by means of this suffix, 
from the three kinds of to be: in a standing, 
sitting or lying position. 1 have a basket 
means really / live with or I sit with a 
basket, and is expressed with the same form 
as that used to say: I live with my grand- 
mother, or I am married (to Harry). The 
term sukil which I translated at first as to 
rule, actually means, to be-with-in-a-standing- 
position, and expresses the true democracy 
of the Wintu where a chief stood-with his 
people. 

When the i/ is used as a suffix to a verb, 
the grammatical object of the verb is par- 
ticularized for the occasion, and all pronouns 
and adjectives referring to it are given 
special suffixes. 

There is another suffix, me, 
we would translate as transitiving; and this, 
I think, even the Wintu would consider as 
expressive of control, or at least of separation 
from the self. A man speaking of a man’s 
possessions, in telling a myth, used the i 
and the whole range of particularizing suf- 
fixes; a woman telling the same myth, using 
the same verbs used the me instead and left 
the grammatical object and its attributes in 


which also 
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its original generic form. I think the me 
does not contain the respect which is present 
in the il; and its appearance in my texts is 
not frequent (see 4 and 5). 

The Wintu conception of the self then 
differs from our own in that it contains the 
total person and the activities of all its 
aspects, and in that it fades out gradually 
and without distinct demarcation. It is not 
clearly opposed to the other, neither is it 
clearly identical with or incorporated in the 
other. In most occasions it participates to 
some extent in the other, and is coordinate 
with the other; where we see a one way 
relationship from self to other, an assertion 
of the self upon the other, the Wintu see a 
togetherness, with, at most, a stressed point 
of view. For example, the phrase I quoted 
above: put tupuwilda, | weeded with him, 
happens to start with the self; it might have 
been: nis tupuwil: he weeded with me. 

This gradually fading involvement of the 
self in the other can be seen also in the use 
of the three relational pronouns which are 
translated in English as my The neto refers 
to objects which I would not hesitate to 
refer to in terms of the distant or aggressive 
me, and which are spoken of in their generic 
form. Netomen is used for objects for 
which I am also prepared to use il. No my, 
of course, is used for body parts, since these 
are identical with and not related to the 
person. Finally, met is used for close rela- 
tives as well as acts and states of the self (2). 
When referring to close relatives, the net is 
inseparable from the kinship term. Even 
when referring to an unspecified father, 
where we would say “the father” the Wintu 
says his-father (or her-father).2 When 
speaking of my act or my liking or my death 
or my destination, the Wintu separates the 
my from the following word. 

As I can say 7 act as well as my act, so I 
can also say. /-younger-sister: 1 have a 
younger sister; and I-mother: 1 have a 
mother as well as my fathered: he who has 
been made into a father by me, i.e., through 


2It may be of significance here that the terms 
referring to these relatives are classified not with 
the nouns, but with relational words such as 
other-one, this-one, everyone, which. I believe 
this was also the case in Indo-European, since 
such words have the same suffix; for example, 
father, sister, kinder, rather, either, other. 
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my being born. The relatives of this inti- 
mate group are treated in the same way as 
one’s acts or state of being. Quite often rela- 
tives are referred to in terms of the plural 
of togetherness. For example: sohapulel pel: 
sibling-(verb)-together the-two: he and his 
sister; sedet pel putahtchupulel bos: coyote 
they-two grandmothering-together lived; 
yoqupulel: wash together or wash each other. 
Notice that except for the soha, the relation- 
ship presented is inherently one-directional, 
so that the togetherness is viewed from one 
point of view. In the example representing 
an activity, the pulel can be seen as referring 
to mutuality; but I think that this is a con- 
cept introduced from our own culture. In 
most cases what we find is spatial and tem- 
poral example: slaw 
watchupurebinte: the babies are (all) cry- 
ing together (according to my hearing); 
bolpurun piterum tchuhpure; drink-together- 
while they gambled-together. 

Linguistic analysis further shows us a dif- 
ferent relationship between the self and 
reality in general from that which is basic 
to our own culture. The Wintu never 
asserts the truth as absolute, as we do when 
we say it is. In one of the common stories 
about the German, the Frenchman and the 
Englishman, the first two, pointing to bread, 
say, “I call it Brot,” and “I call it pain”; but 
the Englishman says, “I call it bread and it 
is bread.” The Wintu never say it is 
bread. They say, “It looks-to-me bread” or 
“It feels-tosme bread” or “I-have-heard-it-to- 
“l-infer-from-evidence-that-it- 
“T-think-it-to-be-bread,” or, 
“according-to-my- 
that 
which we sense or know according to man- 


concurrence; for 


be bread” or 
is bread” or 
timelessly, 
bread” -(:). For us, 


vaguely and 


experience-be 
made rules of logic is; and that which is 
beyond my apprehension, beyond my sensing 
The self is the 
Art and metaphysics 


or cognition is fiction. 


measure of all things. 


and religious experience are barely tolerated 
When the 
fairy godfather first appeared in the Barnaby 


on the fringes of our culture. 


cartoon, he left a trail of cigar ashes by way 
of visual proof of his visit. Mysticism is 
bad among the intellectuals, 
and is defined negatively as loss of self. No 


now a word 
one in ecstasy is taken seriously, until he 


comes to his senses. Only when the self is 
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logically and cognitively in control, is experi- 
ence valid, and only that which is ultimately 
open to such experience is true. To the 
Wintu, the experience of the self must be 
always documented and can be questioned. 
It is given always through a special derivative 
stem, usually with a variety of suffixes which 
make reference to the source of information. 
The original, primary form of the stem is 
used to point to not-experienced, unques- 
tioned reality, to natural necessity. Only 
with the first of these stems does he use 
assertive suffixes; but here he asserts, not 
truth, but experience—perception, cognition, 
reflection, inference—which is open to ques- 
tion, which is limited by his being, and 
which need not correspond with the truth. 

In other ways, also, we find that with the 
Wintu the universe is not centered in the 
self, as it is with us. Take, for example, the 
term which we used for the individual about 
whom we are going to speak: ego: I. If 
the anthropologist wants to make a kinship 
chart, he starts with ego. If I conjugate, I 
start with 7 run, and I call this the first 
person as a matter of course; and rightly 
so, since, in present day English, the third 
person with its -s suffix is derivative. In 
Wintu, on the other hand, the third per- 
son is primary, and the first is derived., 
The third person may be represented by the 
simple stem of experience; or, if a suffix is 
used, this occurs in the simple stem. The 
first person is formed derivatively, through 
sufixation of -da to the simple stem or to 
the suffix.3 

There is reason to believe, furthermore, 
that Wintu words are formed on the basis 
of an outward orientation. They are based 
on observation, rather than on the kineas- 
thetic experience of the self, or on intro- 
spection (See: 1 and 3). Take, for instance, 
the word for tick, terus. It is derived from 


81 do not discuss the second person, because 
I do not understand the significance of its form. 
It is formed, not with the usual verbal stem, but 
with the nominal form of this stem; to this is 
sufixed the -ken which singles out, emphasizes, 
or may even be said to oppose. At other times, 
also, the second person is treated completely 
differently from the other two; the warning 
suffix is -kedi and -kida for the third and first 
persons, and -ken for the second; -leso: before 
he goes perforce, is the same for the first person, 
but -menso for the second. 
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tira: to pound to a pulp. This would mean 
that fra is not concerned with the pounding 
experience of the self, or with the experi- 
ence of being pounded, but rather with the 
shape of the resulting mass. The word 
for wade—fast disappearing among the 
bilingual Wintu—means: to-make-a-great- 
splashing-noise. The word tsigoha: to-dis- 
appear-all-at-once, is derived from the stem 
of tsigtca, which means to be put through a 
sieve; that is, to sieve is concerned merely 
with the observed result of the sieving. 

In myths, people are described in terms 
of the spatial dimension of their activities, 
observationally. Extremely rarely is there a 
statement that might be called introspective; 
such as “she was furious,” or “he was 
happy”; and even here, I am not sure that 
this is not an statement. The 
songs the Wintu call love songs refer not 
at all to the sensations or emotions of love, 
though they do convey love to us. For 
example: 


observer's 


From-Hawk’s-scratch-gap 

Downhill-northward-before-you-go 

Oh, look-back-at-me. 

The sleeping place which you and I 
hollowed out will remain forever. 

I have recorded a tale which my informant 
called a love story. It describes the pursuit 
of a man by two women who were in love 
with him. I quote a sample of the story: 

They went to the east side of the house, they 
went around to the east side, and after that they 
went up the hill to the north, following him 
running. They went northward at a running 
pace over the north flat, wishing to see the man 
who had gone down the hill northward (the 
word for wish also means to try). And the 
man was not there but there lay his tracks going 
forward. And they ran, they went at a running 
pace, they went rapidly. And at the South- 
slope-climb, when they came in full view of the 
north, they looked northward but they did not 
see him. 


The Wintu use of left and right, as com- 
pared with ours, shows again the difference 
in orientation. When we go for a walk, the 
hills are to our right, the river to our left; 
when we return, the hills change and the 
river, while we remain the same, since we 
are the pivot, the focus. Now the hills have 
pivoted to the left of me. This has been 
English practice for many years, since at least 


the fourteenth century. To the Wintu, the 
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terms left and right refer to inextricable 
aspects of his body, and are very rarely used. 
I think that only once the term left occurs 
in my texts, referring to a left-handed mythi- 
cal hero; I cannot remember any occurrence 
of the term for right. When the Wintu 
goes up the river, the hills are to the west, 
the river to the east; and a mosquito bites 
him on the west arm. When he returns, 
the hills are still to the west, but, when he 
scratches his mosquito bite, he scratches his 
east arm. The geography has remained un- 
changed, and the self has had to be reoriented 
in relation to it. 

I said in the beginning of this essay that I 
should have written from society as the 
starting point, or at any rate from what we 
consider the not-self. I came to this con- 
clusion partly on the basis of the material 
which 1 have presented here, partly threugh 
my experience in recording an autobiog- 
raphy. When I asked Sadie Marsh for her 
autobiography, she told me a story about 
her first husband, based on hearsay. When I 
insisted on her own life history, she told 
me a story which she called, “my story.” 
The first three quarters of this, approxi- 
mately, are occupied with the lives of her 
grandfather, her uncle and her mother 
before her birth; finally, she reaches the 
point where she was “that which was in my 
mother’s womb,” and from then on she 
speaks of herself, also. 

In conclusion, I should like to state that 
the two different conceptions of the self 
need not be regarded as mutually contradic- 
tory. I believe that they can refer to the 
same absolute truth, and can be said to give 
us clues to this truth. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF AMERICAN CHILDREN OF MEXICAN 
PARENTAGE * 


BY HILDING B. CARLSON 
San Diego State College 


AND 


NORMAN HENDERSON 
Los Angeles City College 


HIs study attempts to ascertain whether 
yp alleged group differences in intelli- 
gence between white children of non-Mexican 
parentage and those of Mexican parentage 
remain when research conditions are con- 
trolled as much as possible. To answer this 
question, a control group of white children, 
both parents of each child having been born 
in countries other than Mexico, were com- 
pared in intelligence over a period of five 
and one-half years with an experimental 
group of children, each of whose parents 
were born in Mexico, attempting to control 
all known variables that have been demon- 
strated to be of significance in similar studies. 

Previous investigations (3, 4, 8, 9, 15, 16, 
24) in the United States show that the IQ 
of Mexican children averages from eleven to 
points below white American 
The differences between these 


twenty-two 
children. 


groups were somewhat less if non-language 


tests were used. 

Too often, however, important factors that 
need to be considered in any investigation 
of this problem have been ignored. These 
factors include (a) rural versus urban en- 
vironment (13); (b) general socio-economic 
level (26); (c) total cultural complex (13, 18, 
26); (c) total cultural complex (13, 18, 26); 
(d) amount and quality of formal education 
of both subjects and parents (1, 15, 26); (e) 
effects of inadequate diet; (f) prejudice on 
the part of the examiner (14); (g) motiva- 
tion (20); and (h) bilingualism (12, 21). 


* This study was made at Occidental College. 
The authors wish to express their appreciation to 
Dr. Elizabeth Woods, of the Los Angeles City 
Schools, for access to the records needed for this 
study. 
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METHOD 


Methodological Controls 

To minimize any direct effect of the urban- 
rural factor from influencing the results, all 
the children used as subjects in this experi- 
ment lived in the same city—Los Angeles. 
All of the subjects had been born in the 
United States and had attended no other 
schools than those in a restricted geographi- 
cal area of this city. It would have been 
desirable to select only those children whose 
parents also had lived all their lives only in 
urban areas. However, it was not possible 
to do this, so that if this is an important 
factor that directly or indirectly influences 
the intellectual level of the children studied, 
it remains an uncontrolled variable. 

To control the general socio-economic 
level and the total cultural complex, only 
those children who lived in a fairly homoge- 
nous, restricted, and older section of Los 
Angeles were included in the study. The 
area had the highest population concentration 
of Mexicans of any in the city. It was 
selected so as to make as large an experi- 
mental group of subjects as possible while at 
the same time controlling the socio-economic- 
cultural factors for both groups. 

To control the amount and quality of 
formal education, the subjects in both the 
control and experimental groups attended 
the same school and were taught by the 
same teachers. The elementary school level 
was selected for study for three reasons: first, 
intellectual growth is most rapid during this 
period; second, most intelligence tests have 
shown the greatest degree of reliability dur- 
ing this period; and third, the geographical 
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area from which an elementary school draws 
its pupils is smaller relative to that of a 
secondary school, thus making the back- 
ground of the subjects more homogenous 
than that of a secondary school. Of the 
twenty-four schools visited, only nine had 
pertinent data available and were considered 
suitable for the purposes of this study. 

In an attempt to control health factors, and 
to further control educational opportunities, 
all pupils were eliminated as subjects who 
were absent 25 per cent or more of a school 
year. 

To offset prejudice, conscious or otherwise, 
on the part of the authors or any single 
examiner, the psychological tests were not 
administered to the subjects by the authors. 
Instead, the recorded routine test results 
obtained by many duly appointed school 
psychological test examiners were used. It 
was hoped that if any personal bias was 
present in any examiner, it would be counter- 
balanced by the use of multiple examiners. 

While it is not possible to determine 
whether all subjects were equally motivated 
during testing periods, all subjects were tested 
under the same general physical conditions. 
Since there was no segregation of subjects into 
control and experimental groups and all were 
tested in like manner, at least the external 
factors involved in the motivation of sub- 
jects in both groups were coniparable. 

The bilingualism factor, unfortunately, 
could not be controlled. If experimental and 
control subjects had veen equated on this 
basis, the number of cases would be too small, 
or if subjects from other geographical areas 
had been included to increase the size of the 
sample, less adequate control of socio-eco- 
nomic-cultural, and educational factors would 
have resulted. This remains, therefore, 
another uncontrolled factor. 

The procedure followed in most studies of 
group differences in intelligence has been to 
compare the mean intelligence scores of two 
different racial or cultural groups, different 
chiidren being involved at each of the dif- 
ferent chronological ages studied. More con- 
vincing evidence would be had if the same 
children were involved at a number of age 
levels, constituting what might be termed a 
longitudinal approach. This approach is 
used in this study. 
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Subjects 

Experimental subjects. Approximately 8,300 
Mexican-American school children lived in 
and attended schools in the geographical 
area selected for study. Only those children 
who met the demands of the methodological 
approach were considered as potential sub- 
jects for the experimental group. The final 
selection was determined by two additional 
requirements. The first of these was that the 
students had taken not less than three tests 
of intelligence, including the Clifornia Test 
of Mental Maturity. The second of these was 
that the students were in the fifth or sixth 
grades during May and June of 1947. This 
reduced the number of subjects for the ex- 
perimental group to 115. 

Control subjects. The members of the 
control group were selected from the same 
geographical area, and met the same meth- 
odological control conditions. They differed 
from the members of the experimental group 
only in that they were white children, native 
born, both of whose parents had been born 
in countries other than Mexico. Negroes 
and Orientals were not included in the con- 
trol group. This made possible a control 
group of 105 subjects. 

The mean chronological age for both 
groups at each testing period, shown in 
Table 1, indicate that the members of the 
experimental group were slightly older than 
the members of the control group. 


Intelligence Tests 


Intelligence test scores available for this 
study included the following: Detroit Begin- 
ning First Grade, Detroit Primary, Pintner- 
Cunningham, Kuhlmann-Anderson, Califor- 
nia Test of Mental Maturity (Elementary 
short-form), and a few Stanford-Binet (1937 


revision). The California Test of Mental 
Maturity made available both a language and 
a non-language score at the fifth and sixth 
grade levels, as well as a total score. 


REsuttTs 


The mean IQ score for each group of 
each of three testing periods are shown in 
Table 1 and graphically portrayed in Fig. 1. 
For the experimental group, the difference 
in mean IQ between the first and third 
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testing periods is statistically significant. For 
the control group, only the difference be- 
tween the first and second testing period is 
statistically significant. In every instance, 
the mean IQ of the experimental group is 
lower than the corresponding mean IQ for 
the control group, critical ratios indicating 
that the differences at each testing period are 
valid, and cannot reasonably be considered 


as due to chance. 
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groups will be referred to as sub-experimental 
and sub-control groups. 

The sub-experimental group, taken from 
the entire experimental group, comprised 52 
subjects, all of whom had been tested on the 
Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test at the 
first testing, the Detroit Primary Intelligence 
Test at the second testing period, and the 
California Test of Mental Maturity at the 
third testing period. The sub-control group 


TABLE 1 


Mean IQ Scores FoR EXPERIMENTAL AND CoNTROL Groups 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
(Mexican) 
A. 





ConTrot Group 
(WHITE NoN-MExiIcan) 








MEAN 
AGE 
(MonrTHs) 


TEst 


—, 
MEAN MEAN MEAN 

1Q AGE IQ 
(Monrus) 


~ tc 





Detroit First Grade 
Pintner-Cunningham 
Detroit Primary 
Not Indicated 


Detroit Primary 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Pintner-Cunningham 
Detroit First Grade 
Californit Test of Mental 
Maturity 
Terman-Merrill 1937 Re- 
vision of Binet 
Not Indicated 


a) 
c 
§ 

~” 


California Test of Mental 
Maturity 
Language 
Non-Language 
Total Factors 


103.6 


103.5 
103.8 
103.3 


89.6 
89.3 
88.5 





For both groups, the language factor mean 
score on the California Test of Mental Ma 
turity deviates less than one IQ point from 
the non-language factor, the differences being 
so small that no separate statistical treatment 
is justified. 

Since other investigators (2, 4, 6, 22, 23, 25 
have 
ferent 
attempt 


found that combining scores of dif 


tests may give spurious results, an 


was made to check on this compli 
factor. It 


smaller groups of experimental and control 


cating was possible to isolate 


subjects all of whom had taken the same 


tests at each testing period. These smaller 


was composed of 65 subjects selected from 
the original control group, all of whom had 
been tested on the same tests as were the 
sub-experimental group. 

The mean chronological age in months and 
the mean IQ for both the sub-experimental 
and sub-control group when taking each test 
are given in Table 2 and shown in Fig. 1. 
The critical ratios of the difference between 
the first and second testing periods for both 
the sub-experimental and sub-control groups 
are large enough to be considered significant. 
As in the comparison of the original groups, 
the sub-experimental group mean IQ scores 
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are below those for the sub-control group at 
each testing. The differences at each testing 
period between the sub-experimental and 
the sub-control group are statistically signifi- 
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controversies is the question of the stability 
of the results of these testing devices over a 
period of time. If through the use of these 
testing devices reasonably accurate predic- 


Sub-Control 
Group 


om ~~ Control Group 


—-——.@ Sub-Experimental 





Mean Intelligence Quotient 





Group 
ee 
“0 Experimental 
Group 





S30 80 90 100 


L109 20 130 


Mean Chronological Age In Months 


Fic. 1. 


MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE IN MontTHs AND MEAN IQ oF AMERICAN CHILDREN OF 


MeExIcaN PARENTAGE (EXPERIMENTAI GrRouPS) AND OF AMERICAN CHILDREN 
oF WHITE NON-MEXICAN PARENTAGE (CoNnTROL Groups). 


cant, the critical ratios being so great that 
these differences cannot reasonably be con- 
sidered due to chance. 

Involved in the controversy over the rela- 
tive superiority or inferiority of different 
“races” or national groups and in the ability 
of present-day testing devices to resolve these 


tions cannot be made, no conclusive evidence 
of the superiority of one group over another 
can be had by the use of this method. One 
procedure to get evidence on this question is 
make intercorrelations between testing 
periods, and this has been done in this 


to 


investigation. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN IQ Scores For THE SuB-EXPERIMENTAL GRoUP AND THE SuB-ConTRo. Group 


SuB-EXPERIMENTAL GrouP 
(Mexican) 


————————— 


Test Usep n MEAN AGE 


(MonrTuHs) 


First Test: Detroit First Grade 76.8 


Second Test: Detroit Primary 


Third Test: California Test of 
Mental Maturity 


Sus-ConTro. Group 
(WHITE Non-MExican) 


—_——_- —__ —EE 


Mean IQ n 


Pe 
Mean IQ 


MEAN AGE 
(MonTHs) 
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Pearson- product-moment correlations 
shown in Table 3, reveal higher correlation 
coefficients between the testing periods for 
the control group than for the experimental 
group. However, when only those subjects 
are included who had taken the same tests at 
each testing period, as in the sub-experi- 
mental and groups, the correla- 
tion coefficients between testing periods be- 


sub-control 
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Sheldon (24) and of Garth and Johnson (9), 
and results primarily from a drop in mean 
IQ for the experimental group. This drop 
in mean IQ for a group which initially has 
a low mean IQ score is consistent with the 
investigation by Greene (10). 

Other studies (13, 14) have found that 
rural subjects have lower mean IQ scores 


than urban subjects. While control of this 


TABLE 3 


PEARSON PropucT-MOMENT CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN TeEsTING PeERIops 


EXPERIMENTAL 
Group 
(MEXxIcAN ) 


BETWEEN 
TESTING 
PERIODS 

-35 

-49 

.35 


two 


come similar in magnitude for the 


groups. The correlation coefficient between 
the first and second testing periods for both 
sub-groups is .61; second and 
third testing periods for the sub-experimental 
group the coefficient is .79, while for the 
sub-control group it is .60; between the first 
and third testing periods for both sub-groups 
time between 

accuracy of 


between the 


it is .48. As the interval of 


testing periods increases, the 


pre diction cecreases. 


I JISCUSSION 


The experimental group had a lower mean 
IQ at every testing period than either the 
group or the groups used in the 
the tests involved in this 


control 
standardization of 
The results, therefore, are consistent 
investiga- 


study. 


with the findings of previous 
17, 21, 24) in showing children 
parentage to have lower IQ 


children in the United 


tioas (9g, 16, 
of Mexican 
scores than white 
States of non-Mexican parentage, even though 
attempts were made in this study to obviate 
the defects of previous experimentation. 
Furthermore, these differences in IQ be- 
tween children of Mexican and non-Mexican 
white parentage increase from the first test- 


ing period at about six and one-half years of 


age to the last testing period at about eleven 
years of age. This increased divergence with 
increased age is consistent with the results of 


CoNTROL 
Group 
(Wuite Non-MEXICcAN) 


SuB-CONTROL 
Group 
(WuiTE Non-MExiIcan) 


Sus-Experi- 
MENTAL GrouP 
(MExiIcan) 


61 .61 
-79 .60 


-45 .48 


factor was accomplished in this study by 
using urban subjects only, it was not possible 
to control the urban-rural environment of 
the parents of these subjects. If the parents 
of the experimental and control groups came 
primarily from rural and urban communitics 
respectively, such a difference in urban-rural 
background of the parents might have influ- 
enced the results obtained on children in this 
study. In the absence of conclusive data, 
both as to the geographical area from which 
the parents and as to the cause or 
causes of differences in intelligence between 
rural and urban area subjects, all that can be 
said is that the environmental factors for the 


came, 


parents have not been ruled out. 

Teachers in the area studied gave subjec- 
tive reports that children of Mexican paren- 
tage, as compared with other children in the 
same area, have more limited vocabulary, not 
only in English, but in Spanish as well. If 
this subjective report could be substantiated 
by objective evidence, this may indicate a 
general language poverty for the inembers 
of the experimental group, or the language 
poverty itself may be an indicator of lower 
general intelligence. The only objective evi- 
dence available in this study is the extent to 
which English was spoken in the home. 
English was spoken in 40 per cent of the 
homes for the experimental group, whereas 
it was spoken in 97 per cent of the homes for 
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the control group. If an English language 
poverty for the experimental group, as com- 
pared with the control group, resulted from 
this lack of English being spoken in the 
home, this may well have caused low intelli- 
gence scores since most present day tests, and 
certainly those used in this study, are heavily 
weighted with language facility. 

At the last testing period, the California 
Test of Mental Maturity was administered to 
all subjects. The mean language score dif- 
fers but slightly from the mean non-language 
score for either group. If the observation 
that American children of Mexican parentage 
have language limitations is valid, these chil- 
dren of Mexican parentage mighi be expected 
to do more poorly on a language test than 
on a non-language test. Since they do not 
on this test, and since the accuracy of the 
teachers’ observation is corroborated to some 
extent by the differential degree to which 
English was spoken in the home, the ques- 
tior. is raised as to the adequacy of this test 
to measure the non-language characteristic. 
Since previous investigators (5, 8) have found 
less difference between American children of 
parentage and American children 
of white non-Mexican parentage on non- 
language factors than on language factors, it 
it probable that the results found in this 
study are caused by the inadequacy of the 
factors 


Mexican 


test involved, or else by other 
unknown 
Klineberg (14) 


that in mental 


Peterson (20) believe 
Caucasian 


than 


and 
testing situations 
children are highly 


most non-Caucasian children. If this is true, 


more motivated 
it could explain the results found in this 
study since all intelligence testing presupposes 
high motivation for all. This factor cannot 
be ignored as a possible one, but since no 
-vidence as to possible differential motivation 


is present, the significance of this factor can 


not be evaluated. It would not, however, 
account for the drop in mean IQ from the 
first to the third testing period for the experi- 
mental group, unless a further assumption 
was made that the motivation of the mem 
bers of this group from the first to the third 
testing periods dropped even further. 

The intercorrelations between testing periods 
indicate that the greater the interval of time 


between testing periods, the less reliable is 
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the first test as a predictor of the second. 
This would indicate either that some subjects 
changed in their relative intellectual levels as 
a consequence of many environmental fac- 
tors, or that the first tests do not measure the 
same functions as those involved in later 
testing periods. Since the correlation coefh- 
between testing periods are lower 
when many tests are lumped together and 
treated as one, there is some evidence for the 
latter possibility. However, since the general 
trend of lower correlation coefficients as the 
interval of time between testing periods in- 
crease, even when a single test was involved 
at each testing period, as in the case of the 
sub-groups, there is some evidence for the 
first of these alternatives. Probably both 
factors are involved. 

The results found in this study of lower 
correlation coefficients, when combined test 
results are treated as a single variable, agree 
with those of previous investigators (3, 10). 
The general practice of giving many differ- 
ent tests in the early years, and then treating 
all the results as a single variable, leads to 
more marked error in the case of American 
children of Mexican parentage than it does 
in the case of American children of white 
non-Mexican parentage. While the correla- 
tion coefficients found in this study are suffi- 
ciently high for purposes of group prediction, 
the correlation coefficients for the experi- 
mental group are not high enough for indi- 
vidual prediction, and especially so as the 
interval of time increases between the giving 
of a test and any use to which it is put for 
predictive purposes. The correlation coefhi- 
cients for the sub-experimental, sub-control, 
and control groups are high enough for both 


cients 


group individual prediction, and especially 
so for short intervals of time. Accordingly, 
these data raise the question of the validity 
of recording a single number representing 
intellectual brightness in a child’s record who 
is not a member of the cultural group upon 
which the test was standardized, and espe- 
cially so when such a number is to be used 
as an estimate of brightness at some later 
time. 

The control group a statistically 
significant drop in mean IQ score from the 
first to the second testing periods. It is diff- 


showed 


cult to account for this drop, and there is 
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no unequivocal evidence at hand to explain 
it. One possibility might be that there are 
intellectual this group 
and the groups originally used in the stand- 


differences between 


ardization of the different tests involved. 


Another might be that the educational :acili- 
ties for the subjects in this study are inferior 
standardization 
that educational 


third 


lower 


involved in the 
groups, if it can be assumed 
influence the IQ score. A 

that the teachers in the 
grades in this area spent a disproportionate 
amount of time with the educationally re- 
tarded 
adequately the 
child. 
of the tests shifts from non-language tests at 
the first grade level to language tests at the 
third or fourth grade levels; in a group of 


to those 


facilities 
might be 


and thus they may not stimulate 


average or above average 


A fourth possibility is that the nature 


children where language facility is not well 
developed this factor could easily account 
for these results. 

If the data of this and other similar in 
vestigations arc accepted uncritically, they 
indicate that there are intellectual differences 
between “races” or national groups, at least 
in so far as intelligence is measured by the 
However, it 
that 


heredity is an adequate explanation for the 


tests involved in this study. 


would be unwarranted to assume 


differences found. This could be done only 
if and when all possible environmental fac 
tors have been controlled. Serious attempts 


were made to control the environmental 


factors in this study. However, uncontrolled 
in this investigation have been the question 
of the rural-urban parental background, a 
possibly more limited vocabulary not only in 
English but also in Spanish for the Ameri 
can children of Mexican parentage, and the 
possibility of differences in motivation at the 
factors, alone or 


tume of These 


together, could account for the results. Until 


testing 


made 


further investigation is controlling 


these and perhaps other factors, no conclu- 
sive statement as to the re lative native intel 
lectual of Mexican children as con 
trasted with white American children of non 


Mexican parentage can be made. 


capacity 


Practically, 


however, and because of whatever factors, 


the American children of Mexican parentage 


do score lower on group tests of intelligence 


Hizpinc B. Cartson AND NorMAN HENDERSON 


than do American children of white non- 


Mexican parentage. 
SUMMARY 


This investigation presents data on intel- 


lectual ability, as measured by tests, of a 


selected group of American children of 


Mexican parentage as contrasted with a 


group of white American children of non- 
Mexican parentage, attempting to control as 
many variables as possible that have been 
shown to influence the IQ score. 

The American children of Mexican parent- 
age were found to have consistently lower 
mean IQ scores than the American children 
of white The dif- 


increased 


non-Mexican parentage. 


ference between the two groups 
in magnitude from the first to the last test- 
ing periods over a span of five and one-half 
years, primarily because of a drop in mean 
IQ of the children of Mexican parentage. 
These differences are statistically significant 
in each While differences 


might possibly be due to hereditary factors, 


instance. these 


there uncontrolled environmental 
factors that could not be ruled out. No final 
statement of the relative native superiority 
with 


remain 


of one national group as contrasted 
another can therefore be made. 

The mean non-language score on the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity did not 
differ markedly for either group from the 
This result is incon- 


and 


mean language score. 
sistent with 
question of the adequacy of this test to meas- 
intellectual 


other studies raises the 


ure the same “non-language” 
factors measured by other non-language in- 
telligence tests. 

The children of 
parentage show a drop in mean IQ from 


the first to the second testing periods, and 


white non-Mexican 


a subsequent rise from the second to the 


third testing periods. There is no definitive 
explanation for this finding. 

When test scores are obtained from many 
different tests and then treated as a single 
variable, the possibility of prediction of later 
test scores children of 
Mexican parentage than it is for children of 
This finding 


is less for American 


white non-Mexican parentage. 
raises the question of the appropriateness of 
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the common practice in schools of recording 
for predictive purposes an index of intel 
lectual brightness for a child who is not a 
member of the cultural group upon which 
the test was standardized, and especially so, 
when the index is to be used at some time 
subsequent to the testing period. 
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THE SPATIAL FACTOR IN FACE TO FACE DISCUSSION GROUPS 


BY BERNARD STEINZOR, Pux.D. 


Menninger Foundation 


INTRODUCTION 


SEARCH efforts in a new area frequently 
the to identify the 
are crucial in 


R 
variables 


determining the events ascribed to the area. 


involve attempt 


whose _ interaction 


Investigators of the field of group dynamics 
have produced a number of researches de- 
signed to and demonstrate the 
degree of significance of such postulated 
For example, the experiment by 


first drew 


describe 


factors. 
Lewin, Lippitt and White (3) 


attention to the importance of group atmos- 
phere in affecting the behavior of individ- 


uals in groups. The series of experiments 
that have come to be known as the Western 
Electric studies have shown how group in- 
volvement affects the production level of 
individual workers (4). The studies origi- 
nating from the Bethel summer workshops 
on group dynamics are directed toward the 
formulation of the dimensions of social inter- 
action (1). These studies charac- 
terized by the fact that many of their findings 
underline sone practical steps a group leader 
must take if he is to be successful in helping 
his group achieve purpose. 
The study reported here does indicate one 
for 


are also 


some common 


feature which individuals responsible 


facilitating discussion and_ action 


should tak 
While investigati 


group 


into account. 


t 


al behavior in face 


‘ffect of the intent 


to face groups (5) 


noe 


PS ) 


e 


this writer observed the behavior of one par 


] 


I reie 


if 


some 
In one 


, , 
ticipant which appeared to be o 
vance to the | 
discussion group which held a series of meet- 
| 


t 


ehavior of the group. 
ings, a participant was observed changing his 
seat that 
member with whom he had previously had a 


so he could sit opposite another 


verbal altercation. This action seemed to be 
in line the that 
among people was not only affected by the 


with notion interaction 


content of what was said but by such non 
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verbal factors as gestures, posture, and more 
generally the total physical impression the in- 
dividuals made on each other. Stated another 
way, one person will be more likely to inter- 
act with another if he is in a good position 
to see what he does as well as to hear him. 
The following hypothesis may, therefore, be 
proposed: seating arrangement in a small, 
face to face group helps to determine the 
individuals with whom one is likely to 
interact. 

We might state this more concretely in the 
following way. In a group composed of say 
ten members, seated in a circular arrange- 
ment, Person A will more likely speak fol- 
lowing a statement made by Person D who 
sits five seats away than following a state 
ment by Person B who sits next to him. We 
would expect this to happen because we think 
that people respond to many things in an 
individual other than the ideas he expresses 
verbally. If a person happens to be in a 
spatial position which increases the chances 
of his being more completely observed, the 
stimulus value of ideas and statements 
increases by virtue of that very factor of his 
greater physical and expressive impact on 
others. People sitting next to each other in 
a circle will probably not observe each other 


his 


as fully as those sitting further away. 

A rather simple test of this hypothesis sug- 
gested itself. The seating arrangements of 
individuals in a face to face group might be 
obtained and examined for the possibility 
that people sitting in a position which allows 
them to more of other’s be- 
havior will follow one another in verbal 
behavior more often than people whose view 
of each other is limited due to the fact that 


observe each 


they sit closer together. 
PROCEDURE 


Records of the seating arrangements were 
available for two groups that had met over 
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a period of weeks in a series of sessions. 
These groups have been described more com- 
pletely in a previous publication in which a 
measure of social interaction was developed 
and evaluated (5). Group I was composed 
of nine members and a leader and was a sub- 
group of a larger class studying counseling 
methods. Group II was composed of ten 
members who volunteered as participants in 
the above described research project. This 
group did not have a designated leader and 
the members chose their own topics for dis- 
cussion. Group I also was permitted to dis- 
cuss any problem the members wished. The 
group discussions were electrically recorded 
so that an accurate picture of the sequence 
of individual participation on a verbal level 
was available. 

The participants in both groups arranged 
themselves in a rough circle. Though the 
distance between the seats was not metri- 
cally equal, it was assumed that the assump- 
tion of equality would not introduce a serious 
error. The data were quantified by tallying 
the number of times persons removed from 
each other by five, four, three, two and one 
seats followed each other in a verbal remark. 
Seating distance was thus used as a measure 
directly degree with 
which the group members could physically 
perceive one another. Certainly the use of 
seating distance as such an index isn’t feasible 
when the group is a very large one. For 
example, in a circle of 50 individuals, a per- 
son sitting ten seats away probably can be 
seen fully as well as a person sitting directly 
opposite or 25 seats away. The Chi-square 
techniques of calculating the significance of 
the difference between the observed and 
expected frequencies was employed. In a 
group of ten members, the number of times 
individuals removed from one another by 
five seats will occur only half as often as 
individuals removed from each other by any 
other seating distance. For example, in 
Fig. 1, A is five seats away from F, but four 
seats away from E and also from G. To 
correct for this in the calculation of observed 
frequencies, the individuals separated by four 


proportional to the 


or fewer seats were divided as to whether 
they sat to the right or left of the individual 
whom they followed with a statement. In 
the example, E is four seats to the left of A, 
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and G four seats to the right. Therefore, 
this procedure of calculating observed fre- 
quencies meant that the number of categories 
would always be one less than the number 
of participants in the discussion. 

The expected frequency was determined by 
dividing the total number of remarks by the 
number of discrete seating categories. In 
other words, the expected frequency was 
assumed to be equal for all distances between 
seats. The calculated Chi-squares were then 
converted into probability values by means 
of Fisher's table (2, p. 379). 


A 
J 


r 
An Example oF Crircutar SEATING 
ARRANGEMENT FOR A GROUP 


Fic 1. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 summarizes the seating distances 
which yielded Chi-square values significant 
at .o2 level of confidence or better, for 10 
sessions of Group I for which data was avail- 
able and for five sessions of Group II. The 
last four sessions of Group II were not used 
because a few of the group members left 
their seats and moved about a great deal. 
This was due to the members’ decision to 
serve coffee during the session. Again it 
should be noted that in this analysis the num- 
ber of seating distances is equal to the num- 
ber of participants minus one. It is thus seen 
that not all members were present at every 


session. 
Discussion 


It is evident from the results presented in 
Table 1 that the analysis of sequence of state- 
ments in terms of the seating arrangements 
of the participants yields statistically signifi- 
cant results. In only four of the fifteen ses- 
sions used in this study do we fail to find a 
single instance for which the degree of inter- 
action among the members sitting a given 
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number of from differs 
significantly from that expected by chance. 

We find that though significant relation- 
ships are found, the significant seating dis- 
tance is not always the maximal one. The 
hypotheses stated at the outset predicted that 


seats one another 


in a small group seated in a circle, the greater 
the seating distance between two people, the 
greater the chance that they will follow one 


BERNARD STEINZOR 


session 16, the seating distance which elicits 
interaction significantly often than 
chance is always greater than the distance in 
which the interaction occurs significantly less 
often than chance. Furthermore, if we find 
the average of the seating distances where 
the observed degree of interaction is signifi- 
cantly greater than expected by chance, we 
obtain a mean of 3.6. A mean of 1.2 is found 


more 


TABLE 1 


Seatinc Distances Yrecpinc Cu1-SQuARE VALuES SIGNIFICANT AT AT LEAST THE 


.o2 LEVEL 


oF CONFIDENCE 


Group I Session 


No. of Possible 
Distances 
Significant Factors 
Plus 
Minus 





Group II Session 





No. of Possible 
Distances 
Significant Factors 
Plus 
Minus 


9 


4R 
1L,1R 





* The plus row shows the seating distance in which the observed frequency was much greater 


than the expected frequency. 
was greater than the observed. 


The minus column indicates the reverse, where the expected frequency 
L stands for left, R for right. 


This indicates whether the members 


at a specific seating distance from the others in the group sat to the right or left of the individual 


whom they followed with a statement. 


Though the results are in 
the expected direction it is also quite clear 
that, as one may have anticipated, other 
the 
sequence of statements. Experience in groups 
tells us that one factor would be the content 
of a statement and its particular stimulus 
value for others. Inequality of participation 
in terms of frequency and length of remarks 
The intent 
and attitude of the speaker in making a par- 


another verbally. 


factors are operating in determining 


probably affects the sequence. 


ticular remark has been shown to be related 
to the intent of the statement of the follow- 
ing speaker (5). The present study does not 
include an investigation of the effect of some 
of these factors on the sequence of partici 
pation according to the seating arrangement. 

One noteworthy trend does appear from an 


inspection of Table 1. Except for Group I 


for those seating distances where the expected 
frequency is greater than actually occurs. 
These results are in the direction predicted 
by the hypothesis. 

The relationship found in this study is 
explained as being due to the greater physi- 
cal and expressive stimulus value a member 
of a group has for others the more nearly 
opposite he sits from one in a circle. These 
results conform to the belief that individuals 
partaking in a discussion respond to other 
factors in an individual than the mere con- 
tent of his remarks. If the results found in 
this study are confirmed by further investi- 
gation of other small discussion groups cer- 
tain implications are apparent for leadership 
of such groups. Assuming for a moment 
that a high level of interaction and a greater 


extent of participation by members in a 
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group is desirable, the leader may well attend 
to where specific people sit in a group. It 
might be desirable, for instance, to have a 
rather expressive individual sit opposite a 
rather quiet person. Or the leader might 
find it helpful to have two people who tend 
to monopolize the discussion sit next to each 
other in order to decrease the interstimula- 
tion between these two members. The more 
we learn about the dimensions of group inter- 
action and the dynamics of discussion groups, 
the more we will be able to adopt the 
methods and techniques that will help us 
fulfill the specific purposes for which any 
group is organized. 


. Garrett, H. E. 


. Sremnzor, B. 
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THE PERCEPTION OF PERSONS: FORECASTING ANOTHER 
PERSON’S RESPONSES ON THREE PERSONALITY SCALES * 
BY I. E. BENDER anpv A. H. HASTORF 


Dartmouth College 


HE most complex problem in the realm 
‘ta perception is the understanding of 
other persons. 
“metaphysical 


We attempt to resolve our 
and feel ourselves 
into the life of another person in order to 


solitude” 


understand what the nature of experience 
him. Individual in this 
perceptual ability seem to exist and should 


is for differences 


be measurable. Pivotal as the problem is in 
social and clinical psychology, no method 
adequate to these differences has yet emerged 
in the few studies thus far undertaken. In 
the present investigation another method of 
distinguishing such abilities is applied. 

In everyday situations, we depend neces- 
sarily on our capacity to perceive and predict 
the behavior, thoughts and feelings of the 
abstracts 
some vague generalizations of the personality 
from the variety of observed situations end 
actions, or expressed thoughts and feelings 


other person. Presumably, one 


of another. On the basis of such an abstrac 


tion, the observer makes prediction accu- 
inaccurately about the 
Our 


this foundation of 


rately or person he 


perceives. socialization is reared on 
perception of 
The manager 
ability and willingness of the 
bills. The diplomat 


readiness of his vis 2 vis to 


persons in 


terms of prediction. credit 
forecasts the 
customer to pay his 
forecasts the 


accept or reject propositions. The therapist 


makes not only a diagnosis but a prognosis 


of his client. All the subtle interchanges of 
love and friendship rest howsoever insecurely 
on this tenuous skill in perception and pre- 
diction. Yet because inadequacies frequently 
exist in this field of perception which is so 


important in our everyday social relation- 


* The authors feel deeply 
Feldman for 


indebted to Dr. S. 
careful reading of the manuscript. 
A. H. Teel and A. Waterson assisted in collecting 


the data 


ships, we need to know a great deal more 
about the nature and degree of such abilities. 

Social perception involves the awareness 
of the motivation of other persons, as has 
been pointed out by Cantril. “The essential 
characteristic in any perception we may label 
‘social’ is that the situation giving rise to the 
stimulus includes other organisms with pur- 
poses of their own which have the poten- 
tiality of affecting our purposes and being 
affected by us. Since this potentiality is our 
own awareness, this means that the ade- 
quacy of our perception is dependent on our 
capacity to perceive and be aware of the 
purpose of other organisms” (7, p. 370). It 
would be very helpful to have a measure 
of this “capacity to perceive and be aware 
of the purpose” of other persons. A major 
aim of this study was to evolve such a 
measure. 

“The ability to judge people,” while im- 
portant enough to serve Allport (3) as a 
chapter heading, has been studied by only 
a few investigators who used various rating 
techniques with, in general, ambiguous re- 
Estes (9) asked judges to rate certain 
subjects after observing brief motion pictures 
He found that the group 


sults. 


of their behavior. 
of best judges were one-third more correct 
than the poorest group, while the best single 
judge was two-thirds better than the poorest 
judge. Adams (1) had 8o girls rate them- 
selves and each other on 46 variables. In no 
trait did the ability to rate others attain a 
coefficient greater than .42, but the ability to 
rate self was found to be differentiated from 
the ability to rate others. 

In an ambitious study of the qualities of 
a good judge of personality, Vernon (11) 
finds “an extreme absence of consistency,” 
and concludes that “it is not possible to dis- 
cuss the characteristics of a good or bad 
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judge of personality in general” (11, p. 56). 
Yet on the basis of many but rather thin 
coefficients of correlation Vernon finds him- 
self able to state that “good judges of friends 
and associates are less socially inclined and 
less intelligent, but more artistic than good 
self-judges” (11, p. 57). 

Dymond (8), on the other hand, finds a 
significantly positive relation between in- 
sight into self and empathy, “the imaginative 
transposing of one’s self into the thinking, 
feeling and acting of another and so struc- 
turing the world as he dues” (8, p. 17). In 
her study, she secured four ratings from each 
subject (S): (1) on himself, (2) on another, 
(3) how he thought the other would rate 
himself, and (4) how he thought the other 
would rate him. On the basis of prelimi- 
nary findings, Dymond concludes “The 
ability that is concerned here, seeing things 
from the cther person’s point of view, is 
one in which individuals obviously differ 
from one another” (8, p. 133). 

The method introduced in the 
study has already been used by Steinmetz (10) 
as a measure of what he calls “psychological 
perception” of the other person. Steinmetz 
asks A to make responses to various test 


present 


items in the way in which he thinks B would 


answer them. Used with married couples, 
this technique is said to measure the degree 
of their understanding of each other and also 
to indicate the areas of misunderstanding. 

A cognate technique was employed earlier 
by Bender (5) who, after 16 one-hour con- 
ferences with each of eight subjects, pre- 
dicted the responses of each subject to every 
item of four different tests, a total of 2290 
predicted items. These predictions were 17 
per cent better than chance, with a critical 
ratio of three or better for each subject. 
These results suggest a methodology for this 
investigation. Namely, how explicitly can 
college students forecast the test responses of 
friends and associates? The present study 
deals with this problem. 

More precisely the investigators asked the 
following questions: Does the forecasting of 
another person’s verbal responses on a set of 
personality scales offer a means of differ- 
entiating abilities in the perception of per- 
How ably do the observers forecast 
on such 


sons? 


scales? Is such ability constant 
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from scale to scale? Is such ability consistent 
when the observer forecasts first for one 
subject and then for another? Finally, in 
forecasting another person’s verbal responses, 
what influences or factors are at work? 

Originally the study was planned to in- 
clude an analysis of the qualities of the fore- 
casters. Are successful forecasters different 
in various ways from those who fail in their 
forecasts? Since, however, the present re- 
sults failed to differentiate any consistent 
ability, this problem is aborted. 


Supyects, MATERIALS AND PROCEDURE 


The members of an intermediate course in 
psychology were asked to respond to the 
following three scales: 

1. The Minnesota Inventory of Social Be- 
havior, Form B (13) 

A five-step scale of forty questions which 
“sample an individual’s estimate of his own 
behavior and feelings in social situations, 
ranging from the extremely shy to the ex- 
tremely active individual in social relation- 
ships. (13, p. 1). 

2. A-S Reaction Study, Form for Men (2, 4) 

Two, three, or four alternatives graded in 
degree of ascendence or submission, are 
offered for each of various face-to-face rela 
tionships of everyday life. 

3. A Study of Motives ! 

A five-step scale indicating the ease with 
which the subject feels an emotional tie with 
the students described in 25 short paragraphs. 
These cases were drawn from clinical studies 
made at Dartmouth (6). An example of 
one of these case descriptions follows: 

“William believes that his mother understands 
him better than his father does. His father, he 
says, ‘has a keen mind and has made a brilliant 
success but he expects too much of me.’ 
He says further: ‘Emotionally, I am completely 
my mother, being given to outbursts like hers. 
I have but little of my father’s restraint . . . my 
mother is more sympathetic and admires what- 
ever I do.’” 

The Minnesota Inventory of Social Be- 
havior asks the subject to respond in terms 
of frequency, from always” to 
“almost never,” in regard to generalized 
social activities. The A-S Reaction Study 


“almost 


1 Materials concerning the development of this 


scale are being prepared for early publication 
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puts the subject into a specific social situation 
with several behavioral alternatives. The 
Study of Motives, testing the social feelings 
of the subject by inviting him to identify 
with actual conflicts and problems of stu 
dents like himself, aims to probe the empathic 
understanding of others. 

After the administration of these three 
scales, 46 members of the class volunteered 
for the experiment. Each of them was asked 
to choose one or two other members of the 
class whom he knew well enough to rate, 
and to fill out the three scales as they thought 
the subjects whom they had chosen had 
answered them. Care was taken to instruct 
them to forecast the verbal responses of the 
subject even though his actual behavior was 
believed to be different. 

Scales were also provided for rating the 
degree of acquaintance with the subject and 
the degree of confidence in the forecast. 
Since no high degree of differentiation ap 
peared in these ratings, no further use was 
made of these data. 


RESULTS 


Of the 46 forecasters, 33 filled cut the three 
scales for two subjects and 13 for one sub- 
ject, thus providing a total of 79 forecasts 
on each of the three scales. Scoring was by 
step differences for the Minnesota Inventory 
and the Study of Motives, and by score values 
for Ascendence-Submission. 

As a measure of success in forecasting, the 
following product-moment correlations were 
actual 


between the 79 


/ 


obtained subjects’ 
scores and the forecasts: 
Minnesota Inventory .38.06 
Ascendence-Submission .47+.06 
Study of Motives .07.07 
While 
pears, Ascendence-Submission with its specific 


social situations shows a slight advantage 


no high degree of correlation ap- 


over the general social activity rated in the 
Minnesota Inventory. The lower coefficient 
for the Study of Motives, a measure of social 
feeling, indicates the limits of empathic 
understanding among these forecasters. 

This outcome is confirmed if we note the 
mean deviations regardless of sign between 
subject scores and forecasts: 


Minnesota Inventory 14. 
Ascendence-Submission 16. 
Study of Motives 20.8 


These means have been made comparable 
by a percentage conversion on the basis of 
the number of items scale. The 
greatest number of errors occur in the Study 
of Motives. The observer finds it difficult 
to forecast to what degree a subject will feel 
an emotional tie with a person described in 
the Study of Motives. However, the average 
observer does only moderately better for 
verbal responses in social situations, viz., in 
the Minnesota Inventory and in the Ascend- 
ence-Submission. 

Both from the point of view of the corre- 
lations and the analysis of the deviations, the 
study of Motives, which aims to test a form 
of empathic understanding, shows the poor- 
est results. The introspections of the fore 
casters are of interest in this connection. 
While the whole procedure was _ rather 
difficult and frustrating for them, they found 
the Study of Motives the most difficult and 
the most frustrating. 

Ranking the forecasters on the basis of 
these deviations, or degrees of error in fore- 
casting, we are able to compare the rank 


in each 


order of the forecasters from one scale to 
another. The following rank order coefh- 
cients were obtained: 


Minnesota Inventory and Ascendence- 
Submission 

Minnesota Inventory and 
Motives 

Ascendence-Submission and Study of 
Motives 


Study of 


These low interrelationships indicate that a 
successful forecaster in one scale cannot be 
expected to have similar success in either of 
the other two scales. 

The data were also examined separately 
for the 33 who made forecasts for two sub- 
jects. Again the forecasters were ranked on 
the basis of error and the comparison was 
made between the rank made when fore- 
casting for one subject and the rank for the 
other subject. We give below the rank order 
coefficients of the first forecast as correlated 
with the second forecast for each of the three 
scales and also for all scales combined: 
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Minnesota Inventory .07 

Ascendence-Submission -33 

Study of Motives +27 

Combined —.04 
These coefficients indicate that successful 
forecasting for one subject guarantees no 
similar measure of success for another 
subject. 

To account for the dramatic lack of con 
sistency in the ability to forecast either from 
one scale te another or from 
subject, we examined the data for the factor 
of projection. The inconsistency may result 
from the influence of projection on the fore- 
Did his own behavior, 


subject to 


aster’s judgments. 
thoughts, and feelings obtrude between him 
and his perception of another? When he 
forecasts the verbal responses of his subject, 
did his own verbal responses virtually be 
come his forecasts for the subject? To 
answer this question, product-moment cor 
relations were computed between the fore- 
casters’ own scores oa the three scales and 
their forecasts. 

1st Forecast 2nd Forecast 

(N=46) (N= 33) 
Minnesota Inventory F .16 
Ascendence-Submission -. -15 
Study of Motives ‘ -55 

A chance relationship appears between the 

forecaster’s scores in the Minnesota Inventory 
in the Ascendence-Submission and the 
Only in 


and 
forecasts he makes in these scales. 
the Study of Motives does a highly suggestive 
relationship exist. To determine whether 
such a relationship arises out of actual simi- 
larity between the forecaster and his subject 
between the 
Study of 


scores on the 


a correlation was computed 


forecasters’ own scores in the 
Motives their 
scale. The 


On the other hand, correlating the 


and subjects’ 


same correlation obtained was 
only .15. 
two sets of forecasts made for two subjects 
by the 33 forecasters yielded a coefficient of 
.72. A strong tendency thus appears for the 
forecaster to choose similar verbal responses 
for both subjects on the Study of Motives. 
forecaster’s own score resembles 
(r=.71 and .55) and his fore- 
casts for different each 
other (r=.72), and since no similarity ap- 


forecaster and 


Since the 
his forecast 
subjects resemble 


pears between the scores of 
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subject (r=.15), it may be assumed that, in 
the Study of Motives, the forecaster tended 
to project his own feelings into his forecasts. 


INTERPRETATION AND SUMMARY 


The problem of the perception of other 
persons was studied by comparing obtained 
scores and forecast scores. A group of under- 
graduates filled out three personality scales 
(obtained scores). Members of this group 
attempted to predict the exact verbal re 
sponses of one or two acquaintances in this 
group on these same three scales (forecasted 
scores). The following results are reported: 
(1) low positive correlations between ob 
tained and forecast scores on each of the 
three scales; (2) no apparent consistency in 
forecasting ability either when forecasting 
for a subject on the three scales or when 
forecasting on the same for two different 
subjects; and (3) the emergence of projec- 
tion in one of the scales. 

Several questions might be raised concern 
ing these findings. What was the degree of 
motivation of the forecasters? How familiar 
were the forecasters with their subjects? On 
basis did the forecasters make their 
choice of subjects? How reliable are the 
scales, that is, would the subjects themselves 
be likely to give the same 
another occasion? Are some subjects more 
Is there a temptation 


what 


answers on 


enigmatic than others? 
for the forecasters to make lenient judg 
ments rather than harsh ones? 

Many or all the above questions may have 
a bearing on the results. However, refrain- 
ing for the present from analysis of these 
influences, we wish to develop the signifi 
cance of one other factor which we feel is 
seriously involved in this experiment, namely, 
the novelty of the forecasting task. In an 
experiment of this sort, the forecasters are 
called upon to perceive the subjects in a 
exacting than ever before. In 
many common social situations a person 
usually finds no difficulty in predicting the 
behavior of others. For this purpose social 
norms and rules of thumb are available and 
In practical social situations the order 
seems to be first of all the 


more way 


used. 
of perception 
person's behavior, then the content or mean- 
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ing of his behavior, and lastly, of all his 
deeper attitude or feeling. However, in 
order to perform adequately the task 
assigned, it would seem that sophistication 
as to the subject’s inner feelings and motives 
was vitally necessary. 

It seems unlikely that these undergrad- 
uates who participated in this study would 
err greatly in predicting the behavior of 
friends and associates. Their very socializa- 
tion depends on that ability. On the other 
hand, what the verbal responses or thought 
processes of their fellows are is not likely to 
be so clear to them, while what the other 
fellow feels is even less clear to them. The 
present study thus demands more than their 
observations reveal to them, more than they 
have any need to observe. This is not to say 
that they do not know their fellow students. 
They do not know them in the exacting way 
in which this study tested them. 

The more precise shadings or nuances of 
our perceptions are the function of a special 
interest or motive. Otherwise gross generali- 
zation suffices or satisfies. Our usual percep- 
tions are sharpened only when a need exists, 
be it a practical necessity or be it esthetic or 
scientific satisfaction. The student, asked 
whether the columns which form the facade 
of a college building are Corinthian or Doric 
usually answers with a guess. If wrong, he 
justifies himself by saying: “Well, what of 
it?” For him, it matters not. If he wished, 
he could find out. The forecaster’s percep- 
tions were inadequate to the task given 
them for the same reason, that in their every- 
day associations no need existed for them to 
test hypotheses about their subjects and to 
refine their perceptions with well-formulated 
generalizations about these persons. No clear 
motivational pattern nor verbally defined 
concept of the subject is ready at hand for 
the forecaster to use. This does not imply 
that the student may not have unformulated 
ideas of the purposes and inner feelings of 
some of his fellow students; however, the 
student is usually incapable of making ex- 
plicit these vague notions. It is the generali- 
zation of these implicit motions that were 
required for the successful accomplishment 
ot the present task. One needs symbols, 
usually words, to grasp firmly fine differences 
Novelists who specialize 


between persons. 
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in characterization are particularly aware of 
this necessity. They create fictional beings 
who are more completely and more con- 
sistently understood than one’s closest friends. 
It might be easier for the well-read student 
to forecast for Desdemona or Richard Feverel 
than it would for their fellow students. 

This argument seems to be confirmed by 
some of Bender’s results in his earlier 
study (5). Bender composed what he called 
an “integrational hypothesis,” a short per- 
sonality portrait of less than 150 words for 
each of his eight subjects. These portraits 
were then given to 100 Dartmouth students, 
who were not personally acquainted with the 
eight subjects, as a guide for predicting their 
exact responses on the Vetter attitude 
scale (12). Of the 5300 predictions, success 
was markedly above chance. Analysis of the 
predictions made for each of the eight inte- 
grational hypothesis found statistically reli- 
able CRs for five of them. Here then more 
positive results were obtained. The aim in 
formulating these sketches was to offer a 
personality portrait which provided the fore- 
casters with a motivational pattern or form- 
quality of their subjects. In the present 
investigation, by contrast, there is nothing 
but a dim perception of the subjects and no 
formulated concept for the forecaster to use. 
It seems fair to infer that the personality 
scales used were too fine an instrument for 
this study. It may be that so severe a meas- 
ure might be better suited to “test” clinical 
psychologists. Further research is needed on 
a comparison of forecasting ability of two 
groups differing in their psychological sophis- 
tication. Both groups might forecast for the 
same subjects assuming that these subjects 
were known equally well by the members of 
both groups. Meanwhile, the present study 
does not yet offer evidence of a differential 
ability in the exacting task of consistently 
forecasting the verbal responses to a person- 
ality scale of another person well-known to 
the forecaster. 
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EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


Artistic Activity: Its 
AND IMPLICATIONS. By 
Henry SchaefferSimmern. With an 
Introduction by John Dewey. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Califor 


THE 


UNFOLDING OF 
Basis, Processgs, 


nia Press, 1948. 


The chief merit of this book lies in its 
thought-prevoking theory of art and in the 


theory. The 
author’s supported by 
didactically-selected art from . the 
same individuals at successive stages of de- 
velopment. The book’s immediate value is 
probably for the educator who is alive to 
is not, however, 


concrete illustrations of its 
generalizations are 


samples 


basic issues in his field. It 
the art teacher in a technical sense who is 
addressed: it is the pedagogue in the generic 
sense of the word, the man concerned with 
the development and education of the total 
human individual. What places this work 
above a guide for art teaching is its under- 
lying philosophy: the conception of man as 
a being who is creative by nature and of art 
education as a means to promote the growth 
process of the person-as-a-whole. 

The keynote of this philosophy is expressed 
“because of 


in John Dewey's introduction: 


the wholeness of artistic activity, because the 
entire personality comes into play, artistic 
activity is always the wholeness that is 
health. 
sessed by a few persons, setting them apart 
from the rest of mankind, but it is the nor 
mal and natural human heritage.” In the 
words of Schaeffer-Simmern, “he who forms 
artistically, in turn himself.” This 
holistic proposition 1s akin, for example, to 
the teachings of Kerschensteiner and Britsch 
in Germany and of Read in England. More 
specifically, it posits the “organic” unfolding 


. . Hence it is not something pos 


forms 


of creative potentialities in the person in 
inter-action with all other mental capacities. 
This leads to a more positive view of the role 


of creativity than those views which would 


derive it from conflict. It also leads to an 
emphasis on education as “cultivation” of 
spontaneous discovery rather than “inculca- 
tion” with techniques, a method which 
encourages the pupil to adept ideas from 
others and to acquire skills through imita- 
tion. This latter “strangles” rather than 
develops artistic activity; it fails to establish 
a constructive “inner relationship” between 
the person and his work. The grafting of 
skills from the outside onto the student pre- 
cludes a meaningful connection between the 
creative act and the creator. 

This pedagogic position also presents a 
challenge to the psychologist. He has to 
consider the far-reaching implications for his 
own field stemming from the analysis of 
artistic activity from such a point of view. 
The psychologist would have to deal with 
questions which he usually sidetracks or 
shelves for future clarification. Moreover, 
these questions are often viewed as prema- 
ture. They will, supposedly, be understood 
once the basic laws of need gratification and 
of learning are established. Creativity may 
then be studied as an added layer to the 
finished foundation. But what if there is 
also a need for creative experience and ex- 
pression comparable to the “basic” needs? 
What if creativity is just as basic as learning? 
Would the “foundation” have to be different 
from the start? How would our present 
psychological concepts have to be changed 
if the presence or lack of opportunity to 
realize onself creatively would seriously affect 
the total personality? 

A second set of problems met by the psy- 
chologist in this work concerns the methods 
which could be used to study these issues 
Schaeffer-Simmern attacks this 
First, he confines his 


empirically. 
question in two ways. 
investigation to the visual arts and tries to 
uncover in them that “mental activity by 
which a work of art comes into existence.” 
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Second, he attempts an “experimental” 
method of studying the artistic development 
of four different groups of individuals and 
its effect upon their personalities. 

Regarding the first, Schaeffer-Simmern 
starts with the premise that in all the differ- 
ent media of visual art there is a common 
organizational factor at work, “the conceiv- 
qualitative relationships of visual 
form.” Among the conditions that give rise 
to this creative representation of visual experi- 
“the autonomous mental activity 
which transforms the multitude of visual 
impressions” into organized forms. Thus 
this activity goes beyond mere registration 
and reproduction of perceptual facts. This 
formative process follows definite develop- 
mental laws of “organic” growth in which 
visual conception passes through a sequence 
of necessary stages. With these two prin- 
ciples, visual conceiving and its evolutionary 
stages, Schaeffer-Simmern traces the unfold- 
ing of visual art in his subjects as well as in 
child development and primitive art. Bor- 
rowing from the Gestalt psychologists, includ- 
ing Ogden, he places at the beginning of the 
at process the forming of an intentional 
figure in a definite relation to a surrounding 
The development proceeds accord- 
ing to increased differentiation which is 
attained by several Among these 
are an increased variability in the direction 
of lines within the figure, the expansion of 
the figure into more complex organizations, 
and a structuring of the ground so that it 
partakes more and more of “figural mean- 
ing.” Through shading, overlapping and 
color use, for example, the unstructured 
ground is gradually organized into neighbor- 
foreground and_ background 


ing of 


ence is 


ground. 


factors. 


ing forms, 
figures. 
The analysis of these emerging configu- 
rations is so amply illustrated that a reviewer 
would do injustice in trying to condense this 
material. The important experimental aspect 
of the work lies in the observations on the 
subjects during the above act.vities. Prac 
tically no other directives were given than 
the instruction to draw something of one’s 
own choice. In the further drawings, en 
couragement and guidance in the subject's 


self-criticism were offered, always in the 
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direction of eliciting spontaneous discovery 
and always in accordance with the natural 
limits of the stage of “visual conceiving” 
through which the subjects were passing. 
Thereby an adequate degree of mastery of, 
and satiation with, each current stage was 
reached, from which the next stage then 
emerged. 

This method was applied to mental defec 
delinquents, refugees, and business 
people, of both sexes and of wide age range. 
Of particular interest is the first group, 
selected from the Southbury Training School, 
Southbury, Connecticut. Nine individuals 
ranging in IQ from 49 to 79 participated in 
a weekly workshop for 15 months, drawing 
painting individually and in group 
projects. Here noteworthy results are re- 
ported with respect to both artistic level and 
personality change. As illustration, the case 
of Selma (IQ 49, institutionalized for 16 
years) is analyzed in great detail. Her be- 
havior and artistic development as Schaeffer- 
Simmern describes them are compared with 
the clinical findings of the psychologist. The 
basic agreement between the observations by 
the author and those of the clinician appears 
to lie in the change from a fearful, with- 
drawn, poorly-oriented individual to a more 
happy, secure and coordinated person. Both 
also agree that the crucial factors contribut 
ing to this change were the orderly progres 
sion of an increasingly differentiated Gestalt 
formation in her spontaneous art products 
and the satisfaction she found in this develop- 
ment of her ability, leading to planning and 
foresight in visual expression. This girl was 
presented for the first time with a task she 
could do in her own way, and there was an 
apparent influence of this activity on other 
aspects of her functioning. The reader feels 
sympathetic with the reported conclusion 
that “only work that stems from natural 
growth of abilities can have an effect on the 
total personality.” In the results 
with the Southbury Group (which eventually 
included a workshop for the employees) one 
is also tempted to agree with Dr. Sarason’s 


tives, 


and 


view of 


statement that it is necessary to differentiate 


between the potential capacity of an individ 
ual and his actual level of functioning. The 
remarkable accomplishments by al! subjects, 
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subnormal and throughout 
study, seem to bear out this position. 
Schaeffer-Simmern documents this further 
with samples from the other groups and with 
a thorough case study on one person in each 
group. The author is in each case just as 
sensitive to the broader behavior changes in 
his subjects as to their artistic maturation. 


this 


normal, 


Using observations and introspective reports 
of the subjects, he is able to convey an 
insight into some of the salient changes in 
the outlook of each individual attending his 
creative experiences. Such 
the following are of note: an increased order 
in the visual world promotes a correspond- 


descriptions as 


ingly greater behavioral order; one can only 
grasp what one can produce oneself; only 
self-initiated art leads to growth and self- 
respect; even the mentally-deficient can dis- 
tinguish earned praise through 
experienced and external 
praise where such experience is lacking; the 
benefit from this self-realization for the 
release of other mental energies and resources 
is not the same as from sheer emotional self- 
hrough latter leading 
to tension-release benefitting the 
cognitive structure of the person’s world. 


between 
accomplishment 


art—the 
without 


expression 


This seemingly apodictic view is amplified by 
frequent quotations from the subjects. For 
example, Miss E., a business woman, reports 
that “while she was thinking of her picture 


she became increasingly ‘conscious’ of the 
world of things around her.” 

The strength of this study lies in the con- 
with which it carries theory into 
Empiri- 


sistency 
practice and practice into theory. 
cally it has accomplished at least two cogent 
demonstrations—first, that spontaneous visual 
art creation is possible for even initially diff- 
dent that it lawful 
order of progress if the person is left free for 


laymen and follows a 


discoveries through his own _ resources; 
second, that art education need not proceed 
via imitation nor be focussed on the teaching 
of skills. The application of this to mental 
defectives who are still widely subjected to 
a piecemeal, monotonous, mechanical-skill 
training is both clear and important. 

On the other hand it is hard to deny that 
the psychologist with a background of ex- 
and statistical voice 


perimental rigor can 


certain critical doubts. He can question the 
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demonstrated validity of Schaeffer-Simmern’s 
claims as to the effect of maturation in 
artistic activity upon corresponding person- 
ality growth. He could easily point out the 
many tests and experimental techniques 
which could or should have been used to put 
methodological teeth into the plausible per- 
sonological thesis that “he who forms 
artistically, forms himself.” The evidence 
which the author marshals here could be 
easily considered more anecdotal than objec- 
tive-clinical, still primarily descriptive. 
Clinicians might be troubled by the con- 
spicuous absence of any attempt to interpret 
the products of his subjects from the point 
of view of projection. Why, they may ask, 
is the author, in spite of his concern with the 
personal significance of art, not struck with 
his subjects’ choice of content? His predomi- 
nating interest in formal aspects of pictorial 
expression prevents him from asking what 
his subjects express of their personality in 
the content and manner of their work. For 
example, one man from the refugee group 
drawing his human figures 
(always musicians) with flattened heads and 
oversized The virtue of Schaeffer- 
Simmern’s one-sidedness may be considered 


persisted in 
torsos. 


by others working in the same field as a 
failure to consider the investigations of V. 
Lowenfeld, Margaret Naumburg, and AI- 
schuler and Hattwick. 

Notwithstanding, this reviewer felt keenly 
the tantalizing possibilities which Schaeffer- 
Simmern’s undertaking opens up. At this 
stage of our knowledge it may be at times 
highly fruitful for future research to be in- 
spired by an author’s think- 
ing and profound conviction about a central 
Schaeffer-Simmern offers this inspira- 


courageous 


issue. 
tion because he presents his hypotheses in a 
form which invites their further testing by 
the very methods initiated in this book. 
MarTIN SCHEERER 


University of Kansas 


FrustraTION: THe Stupy oF BEHAVIOR 
WitHout a Goat. By Norman R. F. 
Maier. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 
Pp. xiii+264. 

This is a book with a message, a message 
which is stated in the title and frequently 
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throughout the book. Maier has become con- 
vinced on the basis of his well-known experi- 
ments on the abnormal behavior of rats in 
a jumping apparatus that motivational and 
frustration-instigated behavior must be 
sharply distinguished. “Frustration intro- 
duces a kind of behavior which is not re- 
ducible to learning and motivation concepts” 
(p. 92). This book represents an effort to 
summarize the results of his many studies on 
abnormal fixations in rats, to demonstrate 
how they require the new explanatory prin- 
ciple of frustration-induced behavior, and to 
apply the new principle to such practical 
matters as behavior problems in children 
(Chapter 6), reward and punishment in 
socialization (Chapter 7), and counseling 
and therapy (Chapter 8). 

For Maier the break between motivation 
and frustration is sharp. Behavior produced 
by motivation is plastic, variable, construc- 
tive, instrumental to gaining an end, zestful, 
alterable by punishment, etc. In contrast 
behavior produced by frustration is stereo- 
typed, rigid, unalterable by punishment, an 
end in itself, regressive, resigned, etc. (pp. 
159-160). Assertions of this sort occur 


repeatedly throughout the book with very 


few qualifications and with no attempt to 
consider the evidence presented from any 
other point of view. In fact I was reminded 
in reading the book of a statement he makes 
in the introduction in discussing the way in 
which an ambiguous ‘line drawing is seen: 
“When a given person experiences his organi- 
zation he is unable to experience a different 
one, which may be the obvious interpretation 
experienced by another person” (p. 7). This 
is just the way I reacted to his book as a 
whole. 

For after all the crucial question, when an 
author is proposing a radical revision or 
addition to behavior theory, is how well he 
disposes of other viewpoints and gives evidence 
to support his own. Chapter 2 is the core of 
the book in this respect. In it he reviews the 
“experimental evidence of abnormal behavior 
fixations” and on this evidence hangs his 
whole theory of frustration. Yet on the 
whole the data in this chapter are sketchily 
and somewhat carelessly presented. There 
are only occasional efforts to provide the 
usual statistical tests of significance. The 
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Tables are hard to comprehend and harder 
to evaluate critically. Results are reported 
usually in terms of the number of rats in 
each of two groups who showed a particular 
response, and the frequencies often seem so 
small as to make statistical reliability uncer- 
tain. For example, he states, “it was found 
that 4 out of 11 rats in the group that 
acquired stereotypes were able to change 
from a position stereotype to a symbol- 
reward response within 200 trials, whereas 
9 out of 10 rats in the group that was trained 
to develop position-reward responses changed 
over to symbol-reward responses” (pp. 31- 
32). Is this a significant result? This is not 
an isolated example. The point is not that 
Maier and his associates did not, in fact, use 
adequate statistics. It is that those readers 
who want to evaluate his data seriously had 
better go to the original articles. 

Besides reporting results sketchily he occa- 
sionally appears to be manipulating the data 
to suit his particular requirements at the 
moment. Thus on page 71 we read, “rats 
driven by air showed a fixated response in 9 
out of 12 cases when the initial response was 
formed by frustration.” He then goes on to 
show that hunger-driven rats showed fewer 
fixated responses which is what he is here 
interested in demonstrating. Unfortunately 
a little further down on the same page we 
read that “g out of 24 rats driven by air in 
the insoluble problem fixated the response 
stereotype” and he then uses this figure to 
show that if hunger is used to drive the 
animals the “appearance of fixations approxi- 
mates the number produced when an air 
blast is used to drive the animals.” If he 
had used the first figure (9 out of 12) he 
would have drawn a quite different conclu- 
sion: namely that fixations are considerably 
more common when the animals are driven 
by air than when they are driven by hunger 
which is what he had proved earlier. 

This may seem like a trivial point but as a 
matter of fact, it is just this point that would 
be of interest to some theorists and, even 
granted that I have made some mistake in 
reading this passage, the fact remains that 
the argument is not clearly presented. Other 
theorists would simply take the view that 
Maier is presenting some very interesting data 
on escape and avoidance learning. Maier 
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apparently believes that the rats continue to 
respond by jumping after he makes the prob- 
lem insoluble because they are frustrated. 
Why not make the simpler assumption that 
they continue to jump because they are 
shocked, blasted, or shoved off the stand if 
they don't jump? Nowhere does Maier con 
sider this simple possibility. If he had, he 
could have integrated his data with the tre- 
mendous amount of research that has been 
done on avoidance and escape learning by 
such investigators as Culler, Brogden, 
Mowrer, Miller, Farber, etc., all of whom 
have found many of the “fixation” 
characteristics that he has, but none of whom 
invent a whole 


same 
has found it necessary to 
new type of behavior “which is not reducible 
to learning and motivation concepts.” Inci- 
dentally it will probably amuse some of these 
investigators to discover that “there is no 
experimental evidence, either direct or in- 
direct, in support of this assumption” (“that 
motivation concepts apply to all behavior”) 
and that the reason they make this assump- 
tion is because of introspective rationaliza- 
tions (pp. 169-170). No one has ever 
seriously questioned the fact that avoidance 
and approach behavior have different char- 
acteristics, and it is probably desirable for 
Maier to have highlighted the differences so 
dramatically, but unfortunately the viewpoint 
he adopts is so unique that it may prevent 
his data from being readily integrated into 
the considerable body of theory and experi- 
mentation which already exists in this field 
and of which he seems quite unaware. 

The section of the book in which he 
makes clinical applications of his new theory 
is written in a style which is more char- 


acteristic of the twenties (when complex 


phenomena were “explained” as examples of 


conditioning) than the forties. It is conse- 
quently certain to annoy clinicians who take 
Instead of the “hypo 


thetical nervous system” we now have the 


research seriously. 
“hypothetical boy and girl.” For example, 
“Attention is given to a girl’s clothes and 
she is more likely to draw attention from 
friends of the parents. Boys supposedly have 
no interest in these things, and the boy's 
behavior may not reveal his interest because 
he has been told such things are for girls. 
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His frustrated behavior likewise gives no 
clue to the source of frustration, so he be- 
comes a pest and may even take poor care 
of his clothes . . .” (p. 183). In other words 
his conduct “reveals his frustrated condition.” 
It is not necessary to have recourse to any 
motives to explain the behavior. He then 
goes on to state that identical twins get on 
so well together because they get identical 
treatment (both of the same sex) whereas 
fraternals “are reported to be somewhat 
quarrelsome.” There is little attempt to deal 
with real case histories or with research data 
in the clinical field. One wonders just what 
scientific status remarks like these have (and 
similar ones can be found on every page in 
this section). It happens that I am the 
father of identical twins and I can report 
that they don’t get along so well as they are 
“reputed” to. Doesn't that make my judg- 
ment better than Maier’s by exactly one case? 
In all seriousness, I can do no better than 
quote Maier’s own statement on this point 
as applying to the way he handles clinical 
material: “To the extent that any field per- 
mits a general subjective impression to 
dominate judgments, it allows for public 
exploitation since no one can prove that his 
impressions are more sound than those of 
another person” (p. x). 

It is possible that Maier did not intend 
this book either for the critical experi- 
mentalist or clinician, both of whom I feel 
will be disappointed in it, but for the intelli- 
gent lay reader. In this case many of my 
objections would appear to be beside the 
mark, but I can only warn the lay reader 
that as a popular account it is readable 
(though unnecessarily repetitive), emphatic 
and persuasive, given to easy overgenerali- 
zations in the clinical area, and very narrow 
in failing to take into account other research 
and other viewpoints in the same field. 

Davin C. McCLeLtanp 

Wesleyan University 


Stupies iv Human Benavior. By Merle 
Lawrence. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. x+184. 

One of the perennial problems facing the 


teacher of the introductorv laboratory course 
in psychology is to select a series of experi- 
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ments that form a systematic progression, 
building concept upon concept and leaving 
the student with a more or less unified body 
of knowledge. More often than not, the 
experiments merely sample the many and 
varied areas of the field and teach the 
student a few techniques, a few facts, and 
if all goes well, an attitude toward experi- 
mentation. Lawrence’s manual is an attempt 
to build a laboratory course which will have 
unity and coherence, and in which the 
experiments will illustrate “some of the more 
basic concepts that flow through general, 
social, and clinical psychology”. The author 
hopes to achieve his goal by orienting his 
experiments around a central theme. This 
theme is provided by a pervasive emphasis 
on perception as the key process in the 
analysis of behavior. 

The central role assigned to perception 
determines the organization of the book. 
The series of experiments (24 all told) is 
divided into five parts, representing the main 
areas of experimental investigation as the 
author sees them. Part I studies the sensory 
capacities of the individual and includes the 
conventional experiments in hearing and 
vision: auditory sensitivity and localization, 
dark adaptation, color mixture and _ after- 
images, binocular vision, and _ brightness 
constancy. The experimental arrangements 
described are ingenious: apparatus which 
combines ease of manipulation with elegant 
simplicity of construction, series of observa- 
tions which will provide the necessary data 
without undue strain or fatigue. 

Part II deals with problems of perceptual 
organization or, as the author puts it, “the 
nature of experience”. This section is in 
many ways the core of the book and clearly 
spells out the theoretical position by which 
the author is guided. The experiments 
represent a selection from the ingenious 
demonstrations developed by Adalbert Ames 
and his associates at Hanover. The connect 
ing text gives a clear exposition of the per 
ceptual theory which lies back of these 
demonstrations. The main point which is 
driven home in this section is that perceptual 
organization is largely governed by the past 
experience of the organism. The 
provided by physical stimulus configurations 


“cues” 
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are “weighed” by the organism (the treat- 
ment is very reminiscent of Helmholtz’s 
unconscious inference) and the resulting 
perceptions provide “prognoses for action”. 
As the organism carries out purposeful 
action, these perceptual “prognoses” are 
verified and strengthened or invalidated and 
modified. The demonstrations illustrate the 
types of cues which the organism uses in 
the perceptual organization of the environ- 
ment and vividly document the many ways 
in which these cues may be ambiguous and 
misleading. 

A critical discussion of the theory is cer- 
tainly beyond the scope of this review. It 
is probably fair to predict, however, that 
some readers will be troubled by the type of 
language used in the interpretation of per- 
ceptual processes. Emphasizing the fact that 
perceptual qualities do not simply mirror 
the characteristics of the physical stimulus, 
the author says, “ . certain external cues 
bring about within you a perception, the 
predominate features of which arise within 
your own mind. In fact, your contributions 
to your own perceptions may be and often 
are so compelling as to obscure the cues 
which have occasioned the perception” (p. 
81). A few pages later, in discussing the 
influence of past experience on perception, 
the author speaks of “the elaborate process 
your mind went through in weighing past 
experiences to bring them to bear on the 
particular stimulus you were looking at so 
it made sense to you” (p. 94). This kind of 
formulation seems at variance with con- 
temporary usage in experimental psychology, 
and its pedagogical usefulness is uncertain. 

Part III extends the treatment of percep- 
tual processes into the field of social be- 
havior, including an experiment on _ selec- 
tivity of perception under the influence of 
set, and Sherif’s experiments on autokinetic 
movement as paradigms of the formation of 
individual and: group norms. This section 
also contains a well-organized and instruc- 
tive exercise on the measurement of attitudes 
which will give the beginner a stimulating 
introduction to the techniques and problems 
in this field. 

Part IV is devoted to the process of learn 
ing. In harmony with the central theme of 
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the book, the process of learning is treated 
as interpretation and reinterpretation of cues 
in the context of action. The systematic 
orientation is given in the first experiment: 
concerned with the acquisition of a motor 
skill in an unfamiliar (visually distorted) 
environment, it is entitled, “The Lirth of a 
perception”. Experiments on trial-and-error 
learning and concept formation follow, illus- 
trating the acquisition and operation of per- 
ceptual hypotheses as well as the process of 
abstraction. 

Part V, concerned with the study of indi- 
vidual differences, trains the student in the 
administration and interpretation of a few 
selected aptitude and _ personality _ tests. 
Although this section is less clearly inte- 
grated with the rest of the book, the inclusion 
of psychometric techniques adds to the scope 
of the course. 

An overall evaluation of the book is diffi- 
cult. Granted the author’s particular theo- 
retical position, one must say he has carried 
out his task of building a well-integrated 
laboratory course with imagination and great 
technical skill. But here is the rub: how 
many teachers will be willing to commit 
themselves to his position, especially at an 
introductory stage of instruction? Many 
will doubt that these experiments do present 
“in laboratory form the principles under- 
lying human behavior” (p. iii). That they 
represent some principles no one would deny, 
but many principles are missing which have 
helped to shape modern psychology and 
which the beginning experimenter cannot 
easily afford to ignore, such as Gestalt prin- 
ciples of perception and the principles of 
contemporary learning theory. Lawrence's 
systematic venture is a welcome addition, but 
inevitably sacrifices scope for the sake of 
integration. 

Lro PostMAN 

Harvard University 


Motor PERFORMANCE AND GrowTH. By 
Harold E. Jones. University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1949. Pp. viii+181. 


This volume inaugurates a new series of 
publications in the field of child develop- 
ment, the University of California publica- 
tions in Child Development. It presents 
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material gathered from a longitudinal study 
of the development of the physical strength 
of children between the ages of 11 and 18. 
The author is quoted in a statement on the 
dust jacket as follows: “Our interest in this 
general topic is not merely in strength itself 
as a characteristic of everyday practical im- 
portance, but more particularly in the exem- 
plification of a growth variable illustrating 
as it does the operation of many specific 
factors which can be regarded as basic in the 
study of child development.” 

Within the ranks of research workers in 
child development there can be distinguished 
a group primarily concerned with growth 
curves. These people plot growth curves, 
study their variations, and relate the vari- 
ations in the developmental course of one 
measurement to other growth curves or to 
external factors. This book represents a very 
careful study along these traditional lines. 

The comparison of growth curves is tricky. 
Jones presents in this study four different 
methods of plotting growth curves. In the 
first method type I, the averages of each age 
level are plotted in absolute units, i.e., in 
terms of pounds or inches or the unit in 
which the original measurement was made. 
Somewhat greater comparability of different 
curves can be obtained if the standard devi- 
ation is used as the unit of measurement 
(type II). In this study the average of the 
11 year old sample was arbitrarily called zero 
and the standard deviation of the 11 year old 
sample was made the unit of measurement. 
A type III plot directs the attention to the 
growth rate rather than to the attainment 
of the individual by plotting the increment 
over a six month interval. A type IV plot 
measures how closely the performance of each 
individual approaches his final terminal status; 
each performance is plotted as a percentage of 
the terminal performance. 

The author presents many of the compari- 
sons in the book in several different ways. 
For example, sex differences are shown in 
terms of all four kinds of plots. The point 
of the four different plots is to draw atten- 
tion to different aspects of the growth curves. 
Boys, for example, are stronger than girls; 
boys show an acceleration of growth at age 
13 years while girls show a deceleration; boys 
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approach their terminal strength much later 
than do girls. 

This summary of sex differences gives the 
general flavor of the first three quarters of 
the book. It is carefully worked out, full of 
detailed factual statements about the data, 
almost completely disorganized in terms of a 
general theory of growth, and makes but a 
few distinctions between what is significant 
and what is unimportant in the development 
of motor strength. 

A later chapter reports the effect of physio- 
logical maturing upon strength by comparing 
the development of early and later maturing 
children. Early maturing children show an 
earlier approach to terminal strength. In 
the case of boys, the final measurements of 
strength are higher for the early maturing 
than for those maturing late. This is not 
true for girls where early maturation does 
not lead to ultimate superiority in strength. 
A chapter is devoted to the study of seasonal 
factors in development in which April is 
shown to be the period of maximal gains in 
strengths while October is the minimum. A 
number of possible explanations for this 
seasonal factor are examined, incidence of 
ultraviolet radiation, seasonal factors in 
nutrition, etc., but all of them are dis- 
carded leaving the fact of seasonal variation 
unexplained. 

The first three quarters of the book sticks 
very close to statistical data, treating each 
individual as a growth curve rather than as 
a personality. In chapter VII, however, the 
whole tenor of the book changes with the 
introduction of twenty case studies of ten 
boys at the upper extreme of strength and ten 
boys of the low extreme. These cases are 
very striking in the way the strong boys 
appear to be happy, popular, well adjusted 
and the weak boys appear awkward, unhappy 
and either shy or unnecessarily belligerent. 
Even within the case history of an individual 
there are sometimes changes in popularity 
and adjustment corresponding to changes in 
strength. While this chapter presents some 
very interesting data, there is but little 
attempt to fit it together into some sort of a 
theory. Beyond saying that motor develop- 
ment is complicated and that the various 
characteristics of a person reciprocally inter- 
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act, the author makes but little of the find- 
ings from individual cases. 

The reader is likely to come away from 
this book with an appreciation of the fact 
that motor development is a consequence of 
a complex interaction of numerous factors 
and that we don’t know very much about it 
in spite of the considerable amount of care- 
fully collected descriptive information. This 
book adds its increment of information and 
the reviewer, at any rate, found it interest- 
ing information. It is interesting, however, 
in a fact-collecting sense rather than as a 
contribution to our understanding of growth. 

This last sentence expresses a basic dis- 
satisfaction with the book: There is a cer- 
tain unwarranted note of complacency in 
the author’s presentation of a sequence of 
independent factual findings. The informa- 
tion contained in the book is, in its present 
form, of very little practical help to guidance 
workers and teachers except possibly to make 
them tolerant of individual differences. And 
it certainly does not build a theory of motor 
development. 

Such a study might be useful in providing 
the groundwork for further research. If so, 
the author is in the best position to outline 
fruitful lines of investigation. Yet the author 
of this volume devotes almost no space to the 
discussion of future research efforts. Appar- 
ently the book presents facts for the sake of 
facts. In the opinion of the reviewer, this 
approach seriously limits its value. 

Atrrep L, Batpwin 

University of Kansas 
Tue Soctat Function oF Art. By Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee. Bombay, India: Hind 
Kitabs Ltd., 1948. Pp. xviii+355. 


As implied by the title, the major thesis 
of this book is that art is intimately related 
to social values. The author, who is profes- 
sor of economics and sociology at Lucknow 
University, India, regards art as an impor- 
tant means of intercultural understanding 
and urges that art forms be included in any 
study of the history of civilization or of com- 
parative culture. To understand the art 
products of a people, we need to know the 
social backgrounds within which the art 
forms developed and flourished. Conversely, 
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it is argued that art reveals social values and 


meanings more clearly than any other cul- 
tural product of a people. In support of these 
points, numerous illustrations are cited and 


discussed book. These 
examples are chosen largely from painting 
and sculpture, although separate chapters 
are devoted to architecture (Ch. XIV) and 
to music and dance (Ch. XV). Much of 
Eastern art, 


throughout the 


the discussion centers around 


f 


but liberal use is also made of examples 


from Western art, ranging from prehistoric 
cave paintings to modern surrealism and 
constructivism. 

influence 


factors 


Some attention is given to the 


of geographical and _ occupatiouaal 
upon the art forms characteristic of different 
regions (Ch. XI). For example, the influ- 
ence of the desert, the Nile, and the preva 
lence of bright sunshine is seen in the sim- 
plicity and massive solidity of Egyptian art, 
as well as in its frequent use of bas relief. 
The dense, subtropical vegetation of India 
is reflected in its crowded and “eye-filling” 
sculptures and paintings. Similar parallel- 
isms are cited from Greek and Persian art, 
as well as from the art of primitive hunting, 
nomadic, and agricultural peoples. 

The economic and social determinants of 
art are discussed even more fully and illus- 
trated by profuse citation of specific artists 
and epochs (Ch. XII and XIII). In primi- 
tive cultures, art was closely related to such 
commonly shared activities as hunting, food 
Such art provided 
emotional these 
furnished a socially approved outlet for emo 
tional tensions, and fostered group solidarity. 
became dissociated from bio 


gathering, and fighting. 


preparation for activities, 


Gradually art 
logical and economic necessities, and special- 
ized artists emerged. Not only the subject 
matter, but also the formal aspects of the art 
of different peoples are considered in relation 
to the predominant social values. Among 
the examples discussed are the colossal size 
rank and 


nd the portrayal of violence 


and other symbols of power in 


Egyptian art, 
and cruel power in Assyrian and Babylonian 
art. In contrast, the author cites Indian art, 
with its prevalence of “gentle, tender, and 
heroes” who are 


compassionate princes and 


dedicated to the protection of all sentient 
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creatures. European Renaissance art is 
described largely in terms of its display of 
grandeur, luxury, and worldly spolendor— 
characteristics designed to please the wealthy 
merchants and traders who were its principal 
patrons. The neat portrayal of petty satis- 
factions of daily living is seen reflected in 
the rise of genre painting in Holland. Simi- 
larly, the landscape painting of Constable, 
Turner, the Barbizon and such 
Impressionists as Monet, Pissarro, and Corot 
is cited as an escape from the ugliness of 
industrialization. Cezanne, VanGogh, and 
Gauguin are likewise discussed as examples 
of an escape from the sordidness of an indus 


schox al, 


trialized society. 

A constantly recurring theme throughout 
the book is the “individualism” of the mod 
ern Western artist and his isolation from 
society. a condition which the writer regards 
as symptomatic of weakness and deteriora 
tion in both art and society. Modern art, 
according to the author, results in part from 
a lack of between economic, 
social, and aesthetic values. To be sure, such 
modern “constructivists” as Léger, Mondrian, 
Maholy-Nagy, Epstein, and Brancusi seek 
beautiful forms in machines and machine 
products, thus helping us to find emotional 
mechanized environment. 


integration 


satisfactions in a 
But unlike the geometric symbols used in 
primitive art and in Scythian, Byzantine, 
Hindu, and early Gothic art, the modern 
geometric and abstract art of Western cul- 
tures remains esoteric and unassimilated by 
the majority of people. As for the economics 
of the art profession itself, the author main 
tains that the artist should be assured a cer- 
tain minimum of financial security and 
status, but should be free from any state 
control or regimentation which might “bind 
art to the crude and unassimilated ideology 
of a regime and make of it a mere contem 
porary portraiture” (p. 298). 

Mukerjee devotes several chapters to what 
he terms the “psychological approach” to 
art, although “psychoanalytic approach” 
would be a more accurate designation of 
treatment, he makes 


the contents. In this 


constant reference to such psychoanalytic 


mechanisms as symbolization, condensation, 


dramatization, secondary elaboration, and 
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sublimation. His viewpoint is illustrated by 
such statements as the following: “Art arises 
out of the repressed complexes in the uncon- 


No art object can arouse any interest 


” 


scious. 
unless it solves some tension of conflict . . . 
(p. 91). He further maintains that art must 
provide an “optimum social disguise” for 
the fulfillment of repressed wishes. Thus 
excessive disguise would render the “uncon- 
scious urges” unrecognizable to the observer, 
disguise arouse 
According to the writer, 
which 


while inadequate would 
horror and disgust. 
it is the degree of “social disguise” 
differentiates idealistic from realistic art, and 
from naturalisticromantic art. In 


this connection, too, he emphasizes the more 


abstract 
extensive use of symbols in Eastern than in 
Western art, as well as the greater concern 
of Eastern art with impersonal, abstract, and 
In contrast, he character- 
izes the post-Renaissance 
art of the West as highly individualized and 
specific. For this reason, Mukerjee concludes 
that such Western art does not fulfill what 
he considers to be the principal function of 
art. 

It is just in those sections which attempt 


universal themes. 


Renaissance and 


“psychological” explanations of art that the 
chief weaknesses of the book are to be found. 
There is repeated evidence of the uncritical 
acceptance of theories at the purely verbal 
level, with no concern for any available data 
bearing upon such theories. The discussion 


also abounds in sweeping generalizations, 
and scientifically 
Thus the author 
asserts that man’s “repressed complexes” are 
the same the world over (p. 90), and that 
the “collective “{nherited 
through the brain-structure from one gen- 


eration to the next” (p. 86). Similarly, he 


unqualified assertions, 


meaningless statements. 


unconscious” is 


presents as an established fact Kretschmer’s 


constitutional theory of temperamental types. 
we are told that the 
expressionism and 
the cycloid to realism “since different art 
the corresponding 


In this connection 


schizoid artist turns to 


types have a basis in 
physiological and endocrinological features 
of the individual” (p. 54). 


made of exceptions, nor of the existence of 
contrary to 


No mention is 


any experimental evidence 


Kretschmer’s hypothesis. The reader is also 
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informed that eidetic imagery underlies most 
art work (p. 53). Equally uncritical is the 
presentation of certain Gestalt “principles” 
and their explanation in terms of “brain 
response” (pp. 62-63). 

Reference is likewise made: to the “uni- 
versal validity” of formal principles of art. 
As an example of such universal principles 
is to be found the statement that the com- 
bination of blue and red is agreeable, while 
the combination of blue and green is dis- 
agreeable (p. 58). Such generalizations as 
this are especially surprising in a book which, 
in other connections, cites illustrations from 
many different cultures. 

The author’s own preferences in artistic, 
socio-political, and philosophical matters are 
made clearly evident throughout the book. 
The art of different cultures is not only con 
sidered in reference to its social background, 
but it is constantly evaluated in terms of the 
author’s own standard of what is desirable 
in art. Such a standard inevitably reflects 
the culture in which it was developed. We 
thus find that, in all the comparisons made, 
Indian art consistently rates highest. Such 
a situation is reminiscent of the results ob- 
tained when intelligence tests are adminis 
tered to persons from different cultures or 
sub-cultures. Those individuals reared in 
the culture in which the particular intelli- 
gence test was constructed nearly always 
obtain the highest mean scores. 

On the positive side, one of the principal 
contributions of this book is its repeated 
emphasis upon the close relationship between 
the art of a people and other aspects of their 
culture. The comprehensive coverage of 
different art forms from many periods, coun- 
tries, and “schools” of art is also an out- 
standing feature of the book. Moreover, the 
author gives a particularly thorough analysis 
of Indian art and Indian philosophy. This 
should provide a rich store of information 
for the social or differential psychclogist and 
aid in the understanding of other 
the Indian culture. 


should 
aspects of behavior in 
For example, the female in Indian art usually 
represents energy and motion, while the 
male more often portrays placid, static, and 
contemplative (pp. 189 ff.). The 


author does not comment upon this apparent 


States 
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reversal of a sex stereotype from that com- 
mon in most Western cultures, but the point 
should be of interest to students of compara- 
tive culture. Finally, from a purely artistic 
standpoint, a special value of this book is to 
be found in its many charming reproduc- 
tions of Indian art. These include forty-one 
illustrations of sculptures and twenty-one 
of paintings, two of the latter being exquisite 
full-page color reproductions. 
ANNE ANASTASI 
Graduate School, Fordham University 


EMERGENT HuMAN Nature. By Walter 
Coutu. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1949. Pp. xv-+432+xii. 


Soca, Psycuotocy. By Alfred R. Linde- 
smith and Anselm L. Strauss. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1949. Pp. xvit+549. 


These two books~by sociologists, both in- 
tended to be used as textbooks in social 
psychology, should be interesting and pro- 
vocative to psychologists. Both of them hold 
that what is characteristically human in 
human nature is language or symbolic 
behavior, and that everything that is impor- 
tant in human behavior arises from the fact 
that man belongs to groups. 

Coutu’s book is devoted primarily to de- 
veloping a system. “It is a first attempt to 
incorporate in a systematic manner the great 
contribution of George Herbert Mead. It is 
also a first attempt to re-interpret Mead in 
terms of field theory and operationalism.” 
(p. x) Lindesmith and Strauss, “despite 
their emphasis on an integrated body of 
theory and data have not made any 
attempt to set up a ‘system’ in the rigid sense 
of the word. They share the current feeling 
of futility about such system-building in the 
social sciences.” (p. ix) 

Coutu begins with a succinct discussion of 
the nature of units of measure, pointing out 
that units are symbols or standardized re- 
sponses, directed at or applied to cither stuff 
or process. The kind of unit one selects for 
use depends on the purpose one had in mind. 
“Units like inch, pound, quart, hour, idea, 
and act are not units of something, but units 
for something.” (pp. 7-8) After indicating 
that “reflex,” “stimulus-response,” “attitude,” 
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act,” and similar units are unsatisfactory, 
he introduces the “tinsit” as the most satis- 
factory unit in social psychology. “Tinsit” 
stands for “tendency-in-situation,” the unit 
for process. The justification for this unit 
is that what is important in social psychology 
is tendency, i.., “probable behavior,” and 
that tendency exists only in situations. In 
this system it is impossible to use the concept 
of personality (which is defined as a con- 
figuration of tinsits) apart from situation. 

“We regard personality as a behavior structure, 
and behavior never occurs except in a situational 
context. Therefore personality never occurs 


except in situations, and to separate personality 
and situation is to do violence to logic.” (p. 83) 


Thus it would seem that while Coutu is 
willing to abstract and deal conceptually 
with aspects of “process” for his own pur- 
poses, he denies the right of any one to use 
other abstractions, such as “personality,” 
“behavior,” “attitude,” or “reflex.” A prac- 
tical difficulty, it seems to the reviewer, is 
that since “the term is used to include all 
other behavioral units on all levels,” (p. 11), 
“tinsit” is hardly sufficiently definitive to be 
used as either a quantitative or a qualitative 
unit. The concept of the tinsit does empha- 
size the wholeness of life, but it gives one 
the impression of unity, rather than that of 
unit. In referring to seeing a parade, which 
is considered to be an act, Coutu reminds the 
reader that “any such act is such a process, 
a segment of a larger process called per- 
sonality, which in turn is a segment of a 
larger process called group, which is a seg- 
ment of a larger process called society, which 
is a segment of a still larger process.” (p. 52) 

Coutu has not overlooked the importance 
of perception in social psychology, as is 
shown in his definition of the term “situ- 
ation.” “For any person the situation is for 
him those components of the, configuration 
to which he is at the moment sensitive.” 
(p. 14). Perception is governed by selectors, 
among which are needs, roles, language, and 
“The implanting and _incor- 
called the 


institutions, 
poration of selector-systems is 


process of socialization.” (p. 137) 
Coutu holds that human nature emerges 
from the bio-physical or paysico-chemical 


events of the neonate. “Human nature is 
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personic nature which is fundamentally the 
ability to communicate with self and others 
by the use of symbols, in other words, the 
ability to participate in the symbolic process.” 
(p. 63) 

Though most of the book is devoted to the 
development of a complicated conceptual 
system for dealing with what is sometimes 
called the area of personality, society and 
culture, a few of the implications of Coutu’s 
point of view are discussed. One of these is 
his attack on the concept of personal respon- 
sibility. Coutu insists that since persons are 
only configurations of tinsits and thus merely 
segments of the social process, they cannot 
logically be blamed for what they do or fail 
to do, or for what they are. Yet, though 
persons should not be held responsible, they 
may be held accountable for their behavior. 
; “When a person's behavior threatens its wel- 
fare, society must hold him accountable and 
reserve the right to deny him access to the larger 
social process—for repairs, as it were, but not 
for punishment. He must be corrected, 
ditioned, and retrained at the expense of society 
whose product he is. We cannot blame the social 
process, but we can recognize its errors in terms 
of its norms.” (p. 413) 


recon 


Though Coutu is at times convincing in 
his arguments, many psychologists will be 
frustrated by the sort of verbal magic that 
results in such statements as “all stimuli are 
needs,” “all needs are stimuli,” “stimuli are 
meanings,” “meanings are stimuli.” The 
book leaves one with the impression that not 
only is everything related to everything else, 


but that everything és everything else, viz., 
one great social process. That process seems 
to be of the kind once described by a philoso- 
pher as “process in which nothing proceeds.” 

Lindesmith and Strauss have presented a 
more conventional coverage of topics in the 
tradition of psychology. 
They show how important language is in 


sociological social 
human behavior in three ways: (1) by dis- 
cussing the lack of language in non-human 
behavior, (2) 
havior and its development in hominids, 


by describing language be- 


(3) by considering “men without symbols,” 
i.c., feral men, blind-deaf men, and aphasics. 
They then proceed to discussion of person- 
#iity and the self, like Coutu emphasizing 
the importance of role-playing in the devel- 
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opment of the self, though they do not 
follow Mead so closely as Coutu does. 
Unlike Coutu, Lindesmith and Strauss fre- 
quently make use of experimental and obser- 
vational data gathered by both psychologists 
and sociologists. The discussion of the social 
basis of thought, personality organization 
(from the sociological point of view), conflict 
and disorganization, race relations, sexual 
behavior, social change, mass behavior and 
shifting perspectives, makes interesting read- 
ing. The discussion of “deviant behavior” 
will be little less than shocking to psycholo- 
gists, who will be pained to learn that in this 
day and age there are two principal schools 
of thought regarding psychoneuroses and 
psychoses, the functionalist, and the struc 
turalist, described as follows: 

“The structuralist and functionalist views gen- 
erally rest upon a body-mind dualism. The func- 
tionalists think in terms of a disembodied ‘psyche’ 
influencing the ‘body.’ The structuralists view 
the body as representing the only substantial 
reality and dismiss the ‘mind’ as something 
spiritual and intangible. A non-dualistic vocabu 
lary for the discussion of these problems is not 
available.” (p. 366) 

This, in spite of the fact that much of the 
technical material of the chapter is quoted 
directly from Page’s Abnormal Psychology 
and from the writings of Norman Cameron, 
in language that is distinctly non-dualistic. 
Psychologists will also be pained to learn 
that “the principal difference between the 
extremely deteriorated psychotic and the 
feeble-minded is that the former was once 
normal,” (p. 360) 

ARTHUR JENNESS 

Williams College 


Conprrionep Reriex Tuerapy. By Andrew 
New York: Creative Age Press, 
Pp. x+359. 


Salter. 
1949. 
The argument of this book may be stated 
in four steps: (1) all behavior can be under- 
stood in terms of excitation, inhibition, and 
disinhibition; (2) excitation is good, inhi- 
bition is bad; (3) hypnosis is conditioning; 
(4) by means of hypnosis, the inhibitory 


person can in a few treatment hours become 


an excitatory person and thereby solve all 
his problems. 
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This is a presumptuous book. The author 
states in bombastic fashion that his methods 
(which are essentially authoritarian and 
directive) are both quick and effective. He 
sounds the theme of the entire book in this 
introductory statement: “I say flatly that 
psychotherapy can be quite rapid and ex- 
I know so because I have 
done so.” (p. 1) Although he attempts to 
make a case for Pavlovian conditioning 
theory, his actual “therapy” can be fitted into 
the Pavlovian model only by the most broad 
and tenuous analogizing. 

The author cites a number of cases in 
which diagnosis is based on the use of the 
B-2-S scale of the Bernreuter and a few state- 
ments from the patient. All pathology is 
considered to be a result of inhibition; and 
therapy can be accomplished only through 
disinhibition—thus allowing man’s basic 
excitatory tendencies to express themselves 
Whether the patient is suffering from shyness, 
stuttering, anxiety, alcohol addiction, homo- 
sexuality, or psychopathy, the cause is always 
the same—inhibition. The treatment is also 
the same: in a few treatment hours the 
patient learns how to condition his activities 
so that he will become an excitatory person. 

The title of the book suggests that the con- 
tent will follow the model established by 
scientific workers in the field of learning. 
If one reads only the case histories and the 


tremely efficacious. 


problems of the therapist as outlined by the 
author, he would find no excuse for labeling 


the method conditioned reflex therapy. 
Salter tells his patients what to do in order 
to establish different between 
stimulating condition and response. How- 
ever, he fails to deal with such items as the 
motivation for therapy, the kinds of people 
who seek out directive, authoritarian therapy, 
patients 


connections 


the limitations of the method with 
who are resistant to hypnosis and so on. 

In a therapy which is presumably based 
on hypnosis there is nothing said about the 
variations in responsiveness to hypnosis 
which nearly every contemporary writer has 
noticed. If hypnosis is conditioning, why do 


some patients fail to establish conditioned 


responses? We know that all human beings 
are subject to the Pavlovian type of condition- 
ing which Salter uses as his paradigm. If 
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hypnosis is conditioning, then, why the ex- 
treme variations in responsiveness? Although 
Salter makes reference to studies by Hudgins 
and Menzies which deal with the condition- 
ing of single physiological variables (which 
the uncritical reader might consider as a 
sign of scientific respectability) it leaves 
untouched the actual application of therapy 
to complex social psychological variables. 

The purported aim of Salter’s therapy is 
to condition excitatory reflexes. How is this 
done? It is done by telling (ordering?) the 
patient to observe six rules. (The following 
quotations are from pages 99 and 100.) The 
first is “emotional truth,” the patient is told 
to say what he feels when he feels it. . . 
“even if it means risking expediency.” The 
second rule is to use “facial talk,” that is, 
to show one’s feelings. To quote Salter: 
“Be emotionally Gallic, is my counsel.” The 
third rule is “to contradict and attack.” The 
fourth technique “is the deliberate use of the 
word 7 as much as possible.” (italics in orig- 
inal)... . “This will not make you appear 
priggish, and will sound natural.” (Paren- 
theticaly, the author makes use of this 
technique throughout the entire book. Each 
page virtually bristles with “I”.) The fifth 
technique is “to express agreement when you 
“Praise of self should also be 
The final rule of conduct is 
“improvisation.” Salter tells his patients: 
“Don’t plan. Live for the next minute... .” 

Perhaps the clue to the explanation of his 
“cures” is to be found in this statement: 
“The adult must develop a healthy infan- 
tility.” Although the context of the state- 
ment is a defense of what appears to be 
juvenile and unimportant exercises, we might 
infer that what is called healthy infantility 
is little than authority-approved 
dependency. 

While the practice of these so-called rules 
of conduct may result in no great harm, the 
reviewer questions the responsibility of his 
utterances made in the guise of scientific 
For example, “Society is the 


are praised.” 
volunteered.” 


more 


statements. 
sworn enemy of mental health.” “Once we 
realize that humans are nothing but animals, 
everything becomes crystal clear, and the 
world makes sense for the first time.” (103) 

Perhaps most illustrative of what is here 
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called conditioned reflex therapy (sic) is the 
following summary paragraph: 


“T tell them: ‘As we change what you say and 
do, we will change what you feel and think. 
There is only one way to change character. We 
must change your conduct with people. You are 
lost in a forest of concepts, and there’s no point 
in asking you for directions. Yeu must follow 
me, because my compass will get you out.’” 
(p. 128) 

In the interests of a lively, clever journal- 
ese, the book is filled with non sequiturs and 
disjointed statements such as the following: 

“My first professional fee, and my first letter 
of appreciation came from a woman who drank 
a bottle of iodine, and was brought to the psycho- 
pathic ward of a hospital. The popular belief is 
false, i.e., if they talk about suicide they will 
never do anything about it. In truth, they may 
commit suicide or they may not. And in the 
long run, more people commit suicide with a fork 
than with a knife.” (p. 146) 


It is unfortunate that this book is entitled 
Conditioned Reflex Therapy. It has little 
or nothing to do with what are commonly 
considered conditioned reflexes. It is an 
authority-driven kind of advising or order- 
ing. There are many who disagree with 
various kinds of depth psychology, including 


psychoanalysis, who will pick up this book 
and say, “at last we have a scientific approach 
They will thumb through the 
book and smile with pleasure that there are 
references to standard experiments, to con- 


to therapy.” 


and excitation, to 
chapter “Only Science, 
Absolute However, if they have 
the patience and the energy to read the entire 
book, they will be convinced that Pavlov’s 
work cannot yet be established as a paradigm 
(At least it is 
spite of its 


cepts such as inhibition 


headings such as 


Science.” 


for complex human relations. 
not accomplished here.) In 
clever and witty writing, and its facade of 


book 


rejected by most psychologists. 


scientific respectability, the will be 

In the inside jacket blurb is the following 
statement: “After reading the first 
chapters, H. G. WELLS said, ‘the destruction 
of psychoanalysis is conclusive.” It is too 
bad that Mr. Wells did not read the remain- 


three 


ing chapters, and it is also regrettable that 
Mr. Wells was not more conversant with the 
subjects of conditioning and hypnosis, else he 
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would not have offered such an irresponsible 
recommendation, 
Tueovore R. Sarsin 
University of California, Berkeley 


De- 
New 


PsycHOLoGicAL ProsLeMs IN MENTAL 
Fictiency. By Seymour Sarason. 
York: Harper, 1949. Pp. x+366. 


Clinical psychologists in recent years have 
been much more intrigued by emotional 
incapacitation than by intellectual defect. 
All too often we accept intellectual incom- 
petence as a deplorable fact, and rather ignore 
it as a field of study which can provide us 
with new aspects of and insights into the 
“working of the mind.” The single chapters 
in current textbooks of clinical psychology 
frequently give the impression that they con- 
tain just about all there is to be said about 
individuals below par intellectually. Thus 
the need for a systematic presentation of the 
problems of mental deficiency has been felt 
for some time. Dy. Sarason’s book outlines 
the field for us, shows us what methods have 
been used, what problems of diagnosis and 
etiology have been explored and even man- 
ages to give the mental defective a “person- 
ality” and to demonstrate psychotherapeutic 
potentialities, 

The opening chapter deals with criteria of 
mental deficiency. The author points out 
how fallacious the accepted cutoff point of 
IQ 70 is, both in theory and practice. “The 
child with an IQ of 68 or 69 is automatically 
labelled mental defective and then takes on 
in the thinking of the clinician all the char- 
acteristics that have been associated with the 
label.” This statement certainly 
more truth than most psychologists would 
care to admit. Tregold’s criterion of social 
adequacy and Doll’s six criteria ranging 
from social incompetence to constitutional 
origin and essential incurability are critically 
discussed and individual points are illustrated 
by case histories and experimental studies. 


contains 


The relationship between cultural factors and 
test scores is also subjected to a brief analysis. 

Mental defectives are not a homogeneous 
group and any given individual once labelled 
defective is usually further classified in terms 
of performance level on the one hand, and 
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etiology on the other hand. In one way or 
another each of the next seven chapters deals 
with such problems of sub-classification. 
Chapter two discusses in very general terms 
the dichotomy of subcultural versus patho- 
logical deficiency (Lewis), or endogenous 
versus exogenous defectiveness (Werner and 
Strauss) or, in Sarason’s terms, the “garden- 
variety” versus the brain-injured defective. 
The author sees this as basically a problem of 
etiology. Either there there is not 
evidence of some neurological deficit under- 
lying the intellectual defectiveness. There is 
also some problem as to what constitutes evi- 


is, Or 


dence for neurological impairment, a ques- 
tion on which Sarason touches a number of 
times throughout the book. About half of 
Chapter 3, “Problems in Diagnosis of Brain 
Injury,” is devoted to a brief and somewhat 
fancyfree discussion of the parts of the brain 
and their alleged functions. This is followed 
by a short presentation and critique of the 
criteria employed by Werner and Strauss. 
The next chapter deals with a variety of 
problems of the test situation and test inter- 
pretation, concluding with illustrative case 
histories. The author touches here on many 
points which are important generally and for 
the clinical psychologist in particular. At 
times, however, the reader would wish for a 
clearer analysis of the real problems under- 
lying some of the questionable points. What, 
for instance, is this “problem of self-verbali 
zation”? 
reader does not know what function speech 
Is it 
seems to 
to be 


From the protocols provided the 


accompanying the performance serves. 
really “self-instruction” as Sarason 
think? On that 
only one of several possible interpretations. 
The following two chapters deal with the 
“garden variety mental defective.” (I think 
the author deserves real credit for thinking 


the surface appears 


up such a nice name for this category. We 
used to describe the group clumsily by say- 
meant to be very 


ing “they were never 


bright.”) Chapter 5 contains a discussion of 


criteria, etiology and performance of this 


group. 
garden variety defectives 


Many studies are cited, comparing 
with normals on 
the one hand, and with brain injured defec- 
Chapter 6 sum 


tives on the other hand. 
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marizes facts and theories concerning cultural 
factors in garden variety deficiency. The 
author concludes that such factors are un- 
doubtedly important and contribute in several 
ways, even though we don’t know how 
much. Chapters 7 and 8 take up “cerebral 
palsy” and “other forms of mental defi- 
ciency.” There follows a chapter on projec- 
tive techniques which might be seen as an 
introduction to the final chapter on psycho- 
therapy. While results of the Rorschach, the 
TAT and Drawing tests have not been as 
fruitful when applied to defectives as might 
have been expected, Sarason’s own evaluation 
of the work might be cited since it contains 
in a nutshell what the author has tried to 
convey throughout the book. “However, 
one of the most significant contributions 
which projective techniques have made to 
the field of mental deficiency is that some 
people have been awakened by the fact that 
the behavior of the defective individual is 
not explained by pointing to an intelligence 
test score and that whatever is subsumed 
under intellectual processes is inextricably 
related to and affected by attitudinal or sub- 
jective factors which have been acquired as 
a result of earlier life experiences. In other 
words, the defective individual, like the nor- 
mal one, has fears, and 
needs which may affect his intellectual func- 
tioning in varying degrees. It may be said 
that whereas the Binet gave the defective 
individual an ‘intelligence,’ projective tech- 


” 


anxieties, wishes 


niques have given him a ‘personality.’ 

It is this personality of the defective which 
is the star performer in the final chapter on 
psychotherapy. This chapter represents the 
really original contribution of the author, 
and the latter’s enthusiasm is bound to com- 
municate itself to the reader. Extensive case 
histories are given of defective individuals 
who profitted materially from long continued 
supportive therapy. The reader cannot help 
but be impressed by Dr. Sarason’s patience 
and perseverance in the face of what must 
have seemed like a hopeless task. Besides 
individual psychotherapy there is also a dis- 
cussion of group therapy as applied to this 


group, and of artistic activity—both individ- 


ual and group—as a therapeutic measure. 
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The book concludes with excerpts from 
Itard’s notes on the Wild Boy of Aveyron, a 
study which has not lost its fascination in 
the hundred and fifty years since its first 
appearance. 

In summary, the following remarks may 
be made about the author’s presentation. In 
the first place, the book is a compilation of 
many studies rather than a systematic treatise 
on mental defectiveness. A great deal of 
material is critically presented, and the reader 
is continually reminded of alternative inter- 
pretations of results reported. In some 
respects, however, there is a lack of criti- 
cism where it would appear most essential. 
To cite only one example, on page 200 a table 
is reproduced from a study of Zimmerman, 
Burgemeister and Putnam on “Before and 
After Glutamic Acid therapy.” In the first 
row of this table we find the following: 
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Chance of 


real difference 
certainty 


1Q 
2ndIQ_ change 
55-39 6.31 


N ist IQ 
38 49.08 


Sarason criticizes neither the presentation 
of mean IQ to the second decimal, nor the 
meaninglessness of the obtained statistical 
“certainty.” Nor is this an isolated instance. 

In the second place, one would like to 
know for what level of readership the book 
was written. On the one hand, there is an 
extremely elementary discussion of neuro- 
anatomy and also of the Rorschach Test and 
its scoring symbols. On the other hand, the 
general discussion is probably too difficult for 
an elementary student. 

MarRIANNE SIMMEL 


University of Illinois 


College of Medicine 
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